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THE HERO WITHOUT A NAME. 


BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


Wuat did he do? Oo, nothing, much. 
S'andiog one morning by the sea, 
Suddenly, ere bis hand could clutch 
Even his dress, the boy whom he 
Just bad been watching, as he threw 
Over the rocks his line aright, 
Toppled beadforemost, mid the blue 
Wav 8, and was swept straight out of sight. 





Yonder, just where the breakers churn 
Madly their crested caps of snow, 

Where you can see the shelving turn | 
Sharp t’ward the jutting crag below— 

That’s where he sank. No faintest chance 
Even to hang a rope upon. 

Iiad he but flung one downward glance, 
He must have known the boy was gone. 


Noble? . Yet think bow he rushed on death! 
Sprang to the spot with one wild leap ; 
Plunged, without pausing to draw a breath, 
Into the jaws of the raging deep, 
Right where the breakers, burrying fast 
Over each otber with blindiug spray, 
Tumbled and scattered in surges vas', 
Just as you see them do to-day. 


What were a couple of lives to them? 
Little as yonder floating chips ; 
They with their rush no might can stem, 
Ready to swallow a hundred ships. 
Father or brother? Nay, not he. 
Tutor, I think that some one said. 
Greater the pity, it seems to me, 
Being no more, that he is dead. 


Ah! thank Heaven! you say, that still 
Heroes like him, among us clods, 
Lift and exalt our nature, till 
Grandly it stretches up to God's. 
Well, I am one of your common brand, 
Such as may everywhere be found. 
Yes, the example may thrill the land ; 
But, can it help the man who's drowned / 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 





CONCERNING OUR CHURCH-DOOR. 


BY J. B. T MARSH. 





Our church is a Congregational one. To 
be specific, it is the Second Congregational 
church of Oberlin, Ohio—the swarm sent 
off when the First church, under President 
Finney’s pastorate, became too large for its 
hive. Its antecedents and traditions may 
be described as liberally conservative; its 
orthodoxy as firm, but not hide-bound. It 
has never been particular to follow in 
every respect the pattern shown in the 
New England mount. ‘The church, for 
instance, raises its funds, holds its prop- 
erty, and manages all its financial interests 
without the intervention and friction of a 
“society.” Its pastor invites to the Lord’s 
table ‘‘all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
and evince that love in their lives,” and no 
stickler for church fences says him nay. 
Its ‘‘ Manual” was never a formidable one; 
but in the course of years it received so 
many additions and amendments that it 
came to have a little of the sprawling char- 
acter of a-house that is all wings and lean- 
tos. So it was thought best to reconstruct 
it throughout, using as much of the old 
frame and material as the present wisdom 
approved and present need required. 

Probably there are not many Congrega- 
tional churches in the land any one of 
which could furnish from its membership 
the material fora more learned and judi- 
cious committee that to which this 


P. Barrows, of the Theological Seminary; 
Rev Dr. H. Cowles, the commentator; and 
Rev. W. Kincaid, the pastor of the church. 
They took ample time for the complete 
consideration of the subject, and their 
report came before the church with the 
weight of their unanimous recommenda- 
ion, 

, They proposed to retain the old Articles 
of Faith—which consist of the briefest state- 
ment of the common Evangelical doctrines 
in reference to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the Trinity, human depravity, the 
atonement, conversion, the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, the endless 
h»ppiness of the righteous and the endless 
misery of the wicked. But, instead of leav- 
ing them as bars at the entrance of the 
church—which every newcomer must climb 
over or crawl under—it was proposed to 
keep them asa general statement of the 
views of the church and as the standard to 
which the teaching from its pulpit should 
conform, while ‘‘ satisfactory evidence of 
Christian character” should be the simple 
and sole condition of admission to its 
membership. 

This action was favored for the follow- 
ing among other reasons: (1.) No warrant is 
found in Scripture for refusing the fellow- 
ship and privileges of tbe church to a sin- 
cere disciple of Christ because of differ- 
ences of opinion. He is a Jew which is 
one inwardly. Loyalty of life and heart 
to Obrist is the supreme test of discipleship. 
(2.) Nochild and few adults who have just 
come into the Christian life can give in- 
telligent assent to such statements of doc- 
trine. It must either be a meaningless form 
when they avouch their belief in them, or 
be accompanied by mental reservations 
that are not according to the simplicity 
t which isin Christ and that are liable to 
prove a snare to their feet afterward. (8.) 
| Asa matter of fact, creed teste usually keep 
out only the more conscientious doubters 
—those whom the church can most help 
and who should in the end add most to its 
strength. For (4) those who are sincerely 
seeking to lead a Christian life, but have 
doubts on certain doctrines, are surely more 
likely to find the truth when taken into a 
sheltering, informing, quickening church- 
fellowship than when shut out of it. Else 
our church-fellowship is not what it should 
be. (5.) There is great danger, where s0 
much stress is laid on doctrinal views, of 
slurring over the really and only essential 
conditions of true Christian communion 
and coworking. Is he living a Christian 
life, faithful to his light, teachable in spirit, 
prayerful? Is he cleanof speech, jealous of 
the good name of others, scrupulous to 
keep his promises? Does he decline a good 
bargain which would not be a good bargain 
for his customer? Does he shun the unclean 
intrigues of politics ? Are his affections set 
on heavenly things? These things are of 
far more consequence than his views about 
future punishment or about the scope of 
the fourth commandment. The precepts 
of a godly life were the ‘sound doctrine” 
which Paul charged Titus to préach. 

To the objection that this disposition of 
the Articles of Faith would make it easy 
for errorists to swarm into the church and 
cut it loose from orthodox moorings the 
answer was: (1.) Such has not been the ex- 
perience in other denomiaations which 
dispense with creed tests and which are 
as strictly Evangelical in doctrine as our 


tion against such a danger so long as insin- 
cere persons may come in by giving nom- 
inal assent to it, and so long as there is 
the ever-present contingency that those 
who honestly accepted it once may change 


their views afterward. (8.) We can trust 
the truth to bold its own with doubters 
who have the teachable, obedient spirit 
which is implied in true Christian charac- 


ter. 

Only a handful of members voted against 
the proposed change. But this attempt to 
straighten the crookedness of the old paths 
was a great grief to them. Arguments 
availed little, of course, with the good 
father in Israel who declared that he 
believed a child would be more apt to 
accept the Articles of Faith afterward if 
he had been required to give assent to 
them before he was old enough to under- 
stand them! Soa compromise was ¢ ffect- 
ed, and thisis the size and shape of our 
church door at present: The condition of 
membership is, ‘‘ satisfactory evidence of 
Christian character, as evinced in the cun- 
didate’s religious experience, purity of 
life and views of Divine Trutb.” The 
candidate isn t required to assent to the 
Articles of Faith; but itis provided that 
they shall be placed in his hands, for bis 
information and inetruction and for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether his belief 
is in harmony therewith.‘ Auy instance of 
dissent from them on his part is to be ‘‘re- 
ported to the church when the committee 
recommend his reception.” The differ- 
ence is one of appearance only. Practi- 
cally, the church will receive any one to 
membership in whose Christian character 
it has confidence. The entrance is just as 
wide as was first proposed; but it loses a 
little of its hospitable look with such a 
storm-door attachment. 
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THE BLOOMING OF THE BAYONET 
PLANT. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 








Gen. Gorpon’s home was, take it all in 
all, »s charming as any I ever knew. It 
was in the suburbs of the city of which 
I have spoken. Nor was it the people 
who lived there alone who regarded it as 
in many respects the most beautiful of 
cities. No visitor from abroad but became 
on sight as infatuated as any one of us; re- 
proaching us, in fact, for allowing our 
familiarity to dull ustoits many and varied 
charms. If the social standing of the 
visitor permitied, a dinner or an evening 
party at Gen. Gordon’s Place was reserved 
for the last and crowning impression, His 
mansion was of stone—to look at it from 
the outside, all verandahs and bay-win- 
dows, as became a residence in that cli- 
mate. Around it were several acres, the 
vegetable garden hidden in the rear by 
orchards of almond and fig trees, lemon 
and orange, flanking the house upon either 
side, The front yard, through which 
wound the walks and drives, was given up 
to croquet-grounds (filled, it seemed to me, 
almost every beautiful evening, the year 
around, witb young people, full of fun and 
laughter) and. to a wilderness of flowers 
and ornamental shrubbery. The glory of 
the Place, however, was in the river, which 
meade 80 complete a loop around the prop- 
erty as to island it into almost absolute se- 
clusion; the more especially as its banks 
were dense with cane, thirty feet high, as 








task was entrusted., It consisted of Pres. 


own; and (2) the creed can be no protec- 





enormous leaves into verdurous rainbows 
over the water. That water! [t cools me 
as I write to think of my morning baths in 
it, those hot summers! So translucent was 
it, too, that swimming was ulmost like 
floating in the air. 

Please do not tire of my description. I 


am concientiously trying to make it as 
truthful as | know how, by reason of what 
is to follow. For those who’ lived there 
were in a keeping with their surroundings, 
more perfect by far than that which gives 
to the chameleon the color of the rock 
upon which it croucher, or to the but- 
terfly wings as gorgeous as the flow- 
ers over which it hovers. Gen. Gordon 
possessed a refinement of manner which, 
almost excessive in a quietness which was 
also indolence, left to him a subordinate 
place in the household. It was his wife 
who was the soul of the place. She was a 
dark brunette, very tall, thoroughly edu- 
cated, singularly full of life, possessed of 
an audacity of speech, as well as of bearing, 
which would have made her as unpopular 
with the ladies as she was admired and 
quoted of the gentlemen, if she had not 
been so evidently indifferent, in the sincer- 
ity of her purity, as to what anybody 
thought or said. There were several daugh- 
ters and sons, who promised to be some day 
lovely women, noble men. But the pet of 
all was the baby, Never was there a mor- 
sel of rosy flesh and blood and black eyes 
which was so much petted or which de- 
served so much petting. It seemed to be 
too full of its mother’s life ever to go to 
sleep; was always being passed from hand 
to hand and tossed in the air among 
its eager nurses, and seemed to be that 
much the more a wingei thing, crowing, 
laughing, fluttering ils outstretched hands. 
Ina word, Gen. Gordon's household was 
to me an ideal one. I have known many 
happy homes; but none quite equal to that. 
My chief interest, however, was in Revel 
Gordon, the oldest daughter, a girl of sev- 
enteen. I dare say it was partly because of 
the strong relief in which she stood to all 
the family, except her father, from whom 
she must have got her quietvess of char- 
acter. Look at a marble statue standing 
above some swarming sssembly, so atill 
througb all the movemeot and lights and 
laughter and bur-ts of music, and it will 
give you a sensation for which earth has 
no language, because its calm, in contrast, 
is as of a higher life than this. Her loveli- 
ness—it is of Revel Gordon I speak—con- 
sisted not at ajl in, the radiation as in the 
being of ber beauty. I think it quieted her 
even the more. The fact that she was soon 
to be married to an officer in the army, 
whom I will call Col. Harold—she had, 
you observe, to guardasecret. Allow me 
to explain that in the South an engagement 
was not acknowledged, much less an- 
nounced, until the Jast moment. It was 
looked upon as being a delicate maiter, to 
be carefully concealed. So much was it 
considered a matter of family pride to hide 
the matter that a degree of strategy was 
employed, toward outsiders, at least, in 
reference to it which reminded one less of 
love than of war. Not to fib myself, I 
must say that there was an amount of fib- 
bing done in connection with an engage- 
ment which would have been disastrous in 
regard to anything else. The gentlemen 
connected therewith might do it, and the 
falsehoods seemed not wholly out of keep- 
ing with their billiards and cigars, their 





wellas banana plants interblending their 


wine and, it is to be feared, their profanity 
















at times; but it came as natura! to the la- 
dies, too—the old and religious ones, as well 
as the young and thoughtless. Had suchas 
measure Of cool and deliberate and a 
rying story-telling beem. indulged in othe 

directions: the very foundations of society } 
would Bave been overturned. There was 


this palliation, no one was deceived by any 4 : 


denial concerning an engagement, a8 no- 
body was ever expected to tell:the truth in| 
reJation thereto. , ;, 

Will I ever forget the afternoon of the 
day before the wedding? There was an 
amazing amount of preparation going on 
in the house; but Revel had escaped from 
it, and was seated by my side, fishing in 
the river. Matters were too momentous 
for her to feel any disposition for conver- 
sation, and her silence had a positive char- 
acter, which held me silent also. I do not 
know bow long we sat, conscious, as in a 
dream, of the lew sound of the flowing 
water at our feet andof an audible atill 
ness, as it were, of the banana leaves 
drooping over our heads, At last a 
servant routed us out, to come to sup- 
per; and the fair young girl led me a 
little out of the way, as we went to the 
house, to look at a species of aloe plant 
which grew to the left of the lawn in front. 
There it stood lifting its embattlement of 
bayonet-pointed green spikes some eight 
feet high, From the top a sheath a yard 
long had suddenly arisen during the last 
few days, and that very morning this green 
envelope had burst, with a loud report, and 
now displayed the imperial result of so 
many years, in a central spine, hung about 
with a hundred creamy bells, rimmed with 
purple and blue, the most gorgeous flower 
I had ever seen, perfuming the whole place. 
Another servant had to come for us before 
we could be got away from our silent ad- 
miration of the glorious thing. 

The next evening was that of the wed- 
ding. The house was brilliantly lighted, 
and all the grounds around were almost as 
bright as day, under such a moonlight as 
is thrown only in such climates. The 
rooms, verandahs, open windows reaching 
to the floor—all were crowded with guests. 
The governor of the state was present, as 
well as an ex-governor, I remember, from 
another state; one or two members 
of Congress; an array of army offi- 
cers, in full uniform—the choicest so- 
ciety of all the city and region, in fact. 
How vividly I recall the scene in the room. 
of: the bride during the half hour before 
we went into the crowded parlor, where 
the ceremony was to take place. The 
bridesmaids were full’ of chatter and 
motion. Mrs. Gordon, the mother, was 
as beautiful as a bride herself, in her black- 
eyed brilliancy, with tongue too, and 
laughter in addition. She was the most in- 
cessant person, so to speak, there. But it 
was the bridegroom who infected them. 
In his new uniform, white gloves, jetty 
blackness of hair, moustache, eyes, Col. 
Harold was as striking an individual as 
one often sees. It must have been from 
Mrs. Gordon that he bad learned to relax 
into an audacity which showed itself in his 
impatience. Some old friends were late in 
coming, and we had to wait, the Col. abus- 
ing them for it roundly—getting up, sitting 
down, going out to see if they had come, 
returning again, keeping us in a stir of ex- 
citement. The whole roomful of people 
boiled, so to speak, and bubbled around 
the bride, seated quietly in the center. It 
seemed impossible for anyone to be more 
beautiful than she was; and her absolute 
repose of manner was the soul of her love: 
liness, as its whiteness is of the lily, 
If such a metaphor may be ventured 
upon, Revel Gordon, in her bridal 
attire, orange blossoms, floating veil, was 
like the moon half hidden in its fleecy 
clouds and motionless above the winds 
blowing far below. 

At last they stood before me to be mar- 
tied. A deep silence fell wpon all in the 
crowded rooms. 1 think the uncommon 
beauty of the couple—the one so perfect a 
contrast to the other—must have affected 

all there, as it did me. I never knew 
whether it was the ignorance of the Colonel 
as to the ceremony—most likely it was the 
sheer audacity of his impatience; but, as 
they were at length pronounced husband 
and wife, he turned upon his sedate bride 
and endeavored to kiss her. She knew 
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that the ceremony was not ended, and, 
amid the laughter of ail, she drew away 
with such charming dismay in her face 
and pushed him off with uplifted hands, 
saying: 

“Ont 













stepped forward, and, before 
groom could prevent, kissed her myself, 

Will I ever forget that night? The 
laughter, the congratulations, the music, 
the dance, the abundant feast, the brilliant 
moonlight, the low murmur of the river 
around all. The whole scene is as vividly 
present to me this hour as it was then. 
More so, it is in such strong contrast to 
what came after. 

It was but a few months following upon 
the wedding that I visited Gen. Gordon’s 
place again. As I entered the gate, I 
looked instinctively at the bayonet plant. 
The very violence of its blooming seemed 
to have shivered its gorgeous flower to 
atoms. Not a leaf or ashred was left of it. 
There stood tbe bristling shrub, as desti- 
tute, apparently, of sap or life as if cast in 
iron. And the household? Within a few 
weeks after her marriage the bride sick- 
ened and died. The day after her funeral 
her husband was drawn, a drowned map, 
out of the river. Swiftly following upon 
that, one of the manliest of the sons was 
shot accidentally through the head. And, 
by a series of fatalities which I cannot 
relate, the father and mother and the entire 
family were scattered, separated from each 
other and far apart—not a soul of them 
left upon the place. The property is there 
to day, the bayonet plant in its place, as 
before; but will there ever again come to 
it the bloom and the glory as of the night, 
brilliant but so brief, of which I have tried 
to speak? 

ns 


REVISION OF THE STANDARDS. 


BY PROF. LYMAN H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D. 








Ir is not my present purpose to discuss 
the propriety of a revision of the Presby- 
terian Standards—a subject whose adequate 
treatment would demand an octavo vol- 
ume, well packed, and whose accomplish- 
ment would probably task the collective 
wisdom of the Church for one or more 
decades, with small chance then of bring- 
ing to the birth any new symbol that 
would command the: acceptance of the 
Church. Many persons: speak of the con- 
struction of a creed or church constitution 
as if it were a feat quite as easy as to form. 
ulate the votes ati@ resolutions of an ordin- 
ary ecclesiastical, political, or moral re- 
form meeting. Let the attempt once be 
seriously made to reconstruct the great his- 
toric Westminster symbols, especially in 
their” proper doctrinal and _ theological 
parts, in such a manner as to express the 
faith and command the assent of the 
Church better than they now do, and every 
stage of the attempt will reveal its difficul- 
ties to those now insensible of them. Even 
the attempt to devise practicable methods 
of effecting some slight changes in some 
details of the book of government and 
discipline, which experience or altered 
circumstances have convinced the Church 
are needful, seldom succeeds, if at all, 
without long and painful struggles and the 
failure of many successive schemes, which, 
under searching discussion, wither away. 
Witness the result of the many schemes 
for the reduction of the General Assembly 
and the demission of the ministry in form 
by those who have demitted it in fact. 

But why do varying and even inconsist- 
ent deliverances of different Assemblies on 
woman speaking and Popish baptism fur- 
nish, as some have asserted, any ground 
for a revision of the Confession of Faith? 
The Confession is silent on these subjects, 
It does not even pronounce the Romish 
Church a ‘“‘synagogue of Satan,” as is 
alleged and as one Assembly has done. 
But, even if this were so, it may be, as Dr. 
Hodge demonstrated in his famous heroic 
and masterly review of the action of the 
Old School Assembly of 1845 on this sub- 
ject, such viewed. with reference to ‘the 
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archy; while, viewed with reference to the 
distinctive Christian truths saving 
doctrines it holds and thie an 
people mold d by these truths. within its 
fold, it may be a Christian, though in 

‘4 pchurch. Dr. 
in that arti¢le, at least 
ion Of multitudes, that 
z Btered by ite priests had 
ibuté of baptism as dcfined by 
y Shorter —viz., 
‘Baptism is a sacrament, wherein the 
washing of water in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost doth 
signify and seal our engrafting into Christ 
and partaking of the benefits of the cov- 
enant of grace and our engagement to be 
the Lord’s.” 

Still further, this declaration of the in- 
validity of Popish baptism was simply a 
declaratory judgment of one Assembly, 
liable to be set aside or superseded by any 
subsequent Assembly, and in no sense. a 
part of the truth or Standards of the 
Church. This is all the more so inasmuch 
as it was the act of the Assembly of only 
one branch of the Church, taken during 
the period of disruption, in regard to 
which, as with respect to all similar acts, 
it was expressly provided in the covenants 
of reunion that they should not even 
have the authority of precedents for the 
reunited Church. And, being in this 
position, while different minds, viewing 
Romish baptism from different stand- 
points, come to opposite conclusions re- 
specting its validity, being also more a 
point of church order than a fundamental 
article in faith or morals, what wiser dis- 
position could be made of it than to leave 
it to the unfettered discretion of the pastor 
and session of each congregation? How 
is any revision of the Confession needed 
in the case? Is it proposed to introduce a 
new constitutional rule, fettering the liberty 
now existing in the premises? Is this 
what the advocates of revision seek? 


In regard to the woman question, there is 
no ‘‘divergency’’ whatever between the 
pastoral exhortation of 1832 and the judi- 
cial finding of 1878. There is no disagree- 
ment between the latter and the action of 
1874, for they refer to different subjects— 
the latter to women’s speaking and praying 
in the social prayer-meeting, the former to 
preaching in the house of God in the usual 
exercises of public worship. In 1874 the 
Assembly declined to pronounce for or 
against the doctrine advanced in the Pas- 
toral Letter of 1882, so far as relates to 
social prayer-meetings. For the time being 
they consented to leave this to the discre- 
tion of pastors and sessions. But what if 
there were variations in the attitude of 
different Assemblies on these subjects? 
What has it to do with the revision of 
standards now silent on the whole subject? 
Is it desired to have an article forbidding 
women to speak in the church? Could an 
article be obtained approving and author- 
izing it? 

It would be easy to show at least as 

great variations in the deliverances of dif- 
ferent Assemblies in regard to other sub- 
jects—such as temperance, slavery, the 
Rebellion, etc. This is strikingly illus- 
trated in the collection of the testimonies 
of successive Assemblies on temperance, 
published a few years ago. This, at the 
most, only proves the truth of the Declara- 
tion in the Confession of Faith, that ‘‘the 
purest churches under heaven are subject 
both to mixture and error.” But, as they 
are not and cannot be, without sanction 
of the presbyteries, any part of the creed 
or constitution of the Church, it is not easy 
to see how they require a ‘revision of the 
Standards. It is true that occasional 
declarations or orders of some of those 
Assemblies have virtually or expressly en- 
joined new terms of communion unknown 
to the Bible or the Standards; particularly 
in relation to abstinence or opinions about 
slavery or the War of the Rebellion. It is as 
true that, so far as is known to the writer, 
such unscriptural terms of communion 
have been rarely enforced by the lower and 
never sustained by the higher courts of the 
Chureb. But how do exceptional, abnor- 
mal, and uns¢riptural procedures, without 
} sanction or in violation of the Standards, 
furnish any reasons for their revision? 

The truth is that the functions of the 








corruptions and usurpations of its bier- 


Assembly are subject always to the Stand- 
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ards and Holy Scripture, legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive; in other words, to 
administer, interpret, and apply theconsti- 
tution to which the Church hes subjected | 
this body. But if is not the. province of 
the Assembly to make or unmeke the con- 
tion under which it exists and acts, 
except with the sanction of the Church, 
expressed through a majority of its presby 
teries. Now it is only natural and unavoid- 
able that, in thus applying and interpreting 
the constitution to the ever-varying cases 
aud circumstances which arise, different 
Assemblies should differ to some extent, 
often more in appearance than in reality, 
and in ways liable to misconstruction and 
exaggeration. This is what always happens 
in the decisions of the highest tribunals. 
Witness the two opposite decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in regard to 
the constitutionality of the Legal-tender 
Act; the apparently but not really conflict- 
ing decisions of the same tribunal respect- 
ing the rigbt of the states to tax imports 
or obstruct navigable streams. Here the 
apparent variance is not in respect to the 
principle; but its application in adaptation 
to altered circumstances. But who thinks 
of demanding a revision of the Constitu- 
tion on this ground? And what sound rea- 
son for a revision of church confessions 
exists because different church judicatories, 
in the course of a century, make some ap- 
parent variations in the interpretation of 
them, especially in their application to 
changing circumstances? It will be ob- 
served here: that we have not discussed the 
absolute merits of the proposal for revis- 
ions; but certain reasons given for it. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
—_——_—e | 


THE REV. DASHAWAY CROMO, D D. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL. 
1. 

Tut Barnes-Breckenridge Church, of 
Blank City, has been vacant for more than 
a year. Itisone of the most prominent 
churches in the presbytery to which it be- 
longs, and, indeed, in the Synod of : 
As its name indicates, this organization is 
one of the happy results of reunion, and 
the warmer New and more sluggish Old 
School blood, coursing the same veins, has 
produced a very healthy glow on the cheek 
ecclesiastic. Out of the proceeds of the 
sale of the property owned by both and on 
faith they built a fine church edifice, well 
located; and through the aid of Mr. Kim- 
ball, the debt extinguisher, they have the 
past winter paid off the last dollar of debt. 
The social status of the congregation is in- 
viting, there being a pretty liberal sprink- 
ling of bankers, lawyers, merchants, and 
literary men among the pewholders. The 
mayor of the city has just applied for sit- 
tings there; but has not been able to suit 
himself, none being to let save those near 
the pulpit, and he says he would rather not 
sit so close to the muzzle. 

The candidate for Congress in the lead- 
ing party of that district has a very desir- 
able pew, pretty well back; and, as it is not 
always full, the mayor has the sexton show 
him in there, until such time as he can suit 
himself. 

The piety of the church, I am sorry to 
say, is a source of lamentation with some. 
Several clergymen not actively engaged 
in the work of the ministry and their fam- 
ilies worship at the Barnes-Breckenridge 
Church, among whom mention may be 
made of Revilo J. Colportius, H. R., C. 
Huguenot Dribble, Tea., and Salem Mother- 
father, W. C. Not one of these breth- 
ren, nor any members of their households, 
speaks well of the state of religion in their 
beloved Zion. Brother Motherfather, who 
takes charge of the social prayer-meeting, 
and who kindly occupies the pulpit when 
candidates miss a train or are taken sud- 
denly ill, was asked by some of the young 
people to preach a sermon from Eccl. iii, 

4—‘' A time to dance.” He read the note 
the next Sabbath morning from the desk, 
and the names attached, dismissing the 
subject with the remarks that he would 
take it up when he saw there was in that 
congregation any want of information 
concerning such ‘‘a time” and that there 
is no dancing in hell! After which he 
drew out his bandanna, cleaned his glasses, 
and proceeded to give them, from a time- 














soiled manuscript, one hour of: vigorous 















Gospel, based on Demas, who ‘‘loved this 


present world.” With the exception, how- 
ever, of a vein of frivolousness running 
through the young people, which Mrs. 
Rev. Colportius attributes to their un- 
wholesome reading, and which Mrs. Drib- 
ble says grows out of slighting their educa- 
tional opportunities, and which the session 
think is the result of the infidelity of their 
former pastor and of their being so long 
without an under-shepherd, few congrega- 
tions are more exemplary in their religious 
lives and more liberal in their contribu- 
tions to the various boards of the church 
than the Barnes-Breckenridge Church, of 
Blank City. 

It struck the committee on pulpit sup- 
plies, at a recent meeting, as at least sin- 
gular that, among the many applications 
for ‘“‘a hearing with a view to, etc., if the 
way be clear,” each member of that body 
should have a letter from different mag- 
nates of the Church suggesting Rev. Dr. 
Cromo, of , a8 & suitable man to be- 
come their pastor. One of these letters was 
from Dr. Cromo’s preceptor in theology, 
another wus from a secretary of one of our 
boards, and a third from one of Dr. 
Cromo’s classmates and copresbyters. 
Spontaneous recommendations of such a 
high order from those widely-separated, 
disinterested, prominent men looked to the 
committee as providential; and, thinking 
they saw in it a speedy end of their official 
duties, they wrote asking the Doctor to 
preach for them the following Sabbath. 

Rev. Dashaway Cromo, D.D., was at that 
time comparatively a young man, settled 
in his fifth ministerial charge, which was in 
Many respects a pleasant one; but,as he 
himself felt to be, rather circumscribed for 
a man of his abilities. A year ago he was 
elected president of a college; but, after 
looking carefully into the concern, found it 
bankrupt of everything but a charter and 
some old debts. Hence, he declined, and 
nothing came of it, save that a sister insti- 
tution in the Southwest hastened to be 
courteous and conferred on him, who was 
previously only the Rev. Dashaway Cromo, 
A. M., the degree of Divinitatis Doctor. 

This title Mr. Cromo retains, though 
some of the plainer people of his charge 
can’t get accustomed to using it. It is 
said that the Doctor, in signing some docu- 
ment for the public eye, in which the title 
was important, tried writing himself Rev. 
Dashaway Cromo, A. M , D.D.; and when 
his wife suggested that it made his name 
look too long, and that A. M., having 
served as a John Baptist, ought to give 
way now, remarked that she might live to 
see greater things than these—even A. M., 
D.D., LL.D.—and refused to changeit. The 
Doctor when a boy at the academy, and 
during his short stay in college, and very 
quietly in the seminary (only, however, 
among a few) bore the sobriquet ‘‘ 7runk- 
foot” Cromo, 

That appellation fastened itself on him 
at the railway platform, when, in the pres- 
ence of many of his fellow-students, a 
semi-blind porter took hold of one of his 
feet, on the day of his arrival at the seat of 
learning, and began to toss it around 
rather unceremoniously, mistaking it for a 
leathern trunk. But gradually, except 
among a few envious, narrow-minded, and 
ignorant people, Cromo, Dash Cromo, 
Trunkfoot, and Mr. Cromo all gave way 
to Rev. Dr. Cromo. 

The inhabitants of Blank City never 
dreamed that he had any other prefix or 
affix, except it might be some unimportant 
Christian name. 

Dr. Cromo accepted the invitation of the 
official representatives of the Barnes-Breck- 
enridge Church, and was there last Sabbath 
and preached. Inthe morning it rained, 
so that very few could get out, and the 
Doctor laid aside his newly-writ'en sermon 
(in which he deals with the world’s present 
Political outlook as it bears on the religion 
of the future), and, instead, talked to them 
on prayer; a subject which more brethren 
than Dr. Cromo keep laid by for a rainy 
day. The impression made by the candi- 
date on those present was happy. In the 
evening the weather was good, and an im- 
mense congregation gathered to hear the 
Doctor. 

There are several summer resorts within 
an hour or two of the city, whither most 
of the Barnes-Breckenridge Church people 








resort in the early part of the season, and 
special trains came in from those points on 
Sunday evening for their accommodation. 

The Doctor was a little embarrassed, in- 
deed, when at the sound of the organ sych 
@ multitude arose and joined in singing 
the long-meter doxology; and at its close 
he began to pronounce the apostolic ben- 
edic ion, but recovered himself and turned 
it gracefully into an invocation. 

Before beginning to preach, he read an 
announcement to the effect that there 
would be a meeting of that congregation 
on next Wednesday evening, for the pur- 
pose, ‘‘if the way be clear,” of calling a 
pastor. The Doctor is a fine speaker, hav- 
ing been, when in the academy, twice 
elected to represent his literary society on 
contest—once select and once original ora- 
tor—winning both times. He has always 
been a favorite also on Fourth-of July 
occasions. He looked now over this vast 
sea of upturned faces and fluttering fans, 
as they sat in the shadow of the lowered 
lights, and felt himself master of the situ- 
ation, and announced his text from Eccl. 
v,1: ‘Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the house of God, and be more ready to 
hear than to give the sacritice of fools.” 


The Doctor’s theme was ‘‘ Public Wor- 
ship.” He showed the duty of such wor- 
ship and that it should be regular. Re- 
marked that some are so unsteady and in- 
frequent in their attendance that, when 
they do come, they are subjected 
to the mortification of being noticed 
as strangers. Better be in such hab- 
its that your absence will be  ob- 
served as the strange thing, rather than 
your presence. [Sensation in the audi- 
ence.] The Doctor then remarked that 
Solomon employs here a strange metaphor 
in giving directions as to demeanor in pub- 
lic worship. Had he said: Keep your body 
in a devotional attitude; keep your eyes 
from wandering about to see the latest new 
bonnet (The flutter of fans is temporarily 
suspended], we could easily have under- 
stood him. But what has ‘‘ the foot” to do 
with it? It neither sings, nor prays, nor 
meditutes. The expressive significance of 
the figure frcm a Jewish standpoint was 
then happily shown; after which Dr. Cro- 
mo went into an analysis of a modern audi- 
ence, gathered for Christian worship. He 
put them in four classes. 


1. The regulars—the meditative, prayer- 


ful, faithful workers—people who go 
a little to root, as well as to top, 
They are like bees, managing to 
get food out of every’ kind of 
wholesome religious flower, showy or un- 
pretentious. They come to their spiritual 
food with keen appetites; and, if the dishes 
set before them are not just served up, 
always in the best style, they are not dis- 
posed to act the part of dyspeptic and dis- 
satisfied boarders, making themselves and 
everybody else unhappy by their grum- 
bling and growling and fault-finding, etc., 
etc, 

2. The refined pious. Any soul-food they 
take must be garnished and embellished 
with literary, rhetorical, scientific, philo- 
sophical, and belles-lettres culture. 

They will drink out of a silver cup, but 
not out of a gourd. They accept the scal- 
pel if it has a keen, glittering edge and is 
grasped by a skillful hand, etc. 

8. The brainless, heartless worshiper. All 
kinds of preaching, styles, and theologies 
are equally acceptable to him, so the ser- 
mons are not too long. During the most 
telling periods of a powerful discourse, 
should the speaker look into the face of 
this hearer, he would see him yawning or 
wearing a vacant,. wooden, or leaden ex- 
pression, that would chill the fervor of an 
archangel. He compared him to the Cre- 
tans, and asserted the utter impossibility 
of interesting him outside of the dining- 
room. 

4. The quid nunes, or curiosity-seekers. 
He said people of this class swarmed in 
cities, and ever crowded after the latest 
pulpit sensation; that they would goto hear 
the Apostle Paul in the morning preaching 
on justification by faith, and in the even- 
ing to listen to the sable philosopher, Jolin 
Jasper, attacking the Copernican system of 
the universe and vociferating that ‘‘the 
aun do move, the sun do move”; that they 
were hearers of no local habitation and 
abode, and that they folded their tents like 
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the Arabs and— At this point the audi- 
ence, that had been almost’ breathless for 
forty-five minutes, to the consternation of 
the Doctor, began to disperse by twenties, 
tifties, and hundreds. Rev. Mr. Mother- 
father, who was in the pulpit, relieved the 
amazement of the preacher by telling him 
his congregation had to catch their out- 
going trains, The sermon in full appeared 
in the morning dailies. Will the Rev. Dr. 
Cromo be called to the pastorate of the 
Barnes-Breckenridge Presbyterian Cburch, 
of Blank City, next Wednesday evening? 
We shall see. 


Il. 

The congregation at ——— had just begun 
to sing the closing hymn of their Wednes- 
day-evening service when a messenger- 
boy hurried down the aisle and gave the 
following telegram to the shepherd of that 
floek: 


““Buank City, Wednesday, ——, 9 P. M. 
“Rev. Dr. Cromo: 

“You have been this evening unanimously 
called to the pastorate of the Barnes-Brecken- 
ridge Presbyterian Church of this place. 

‘* Twenty-one other candidates were in nom- 
ination ; but on the tirst ballot you had one 
hundred and forty-six votes over all your com- 
petitors. After the announcement of the ballot 
it was made unanimous for you. 

«The salary ts fixed at $4,000, in silver, pay- 
able in regular quarterly payments, with the 
use of the parsonage, and two six-week vaca- 
tions each year. 

“We all earnestly hope you will see your 
way clear to come to us speedily, 

(Signed) SaLeM MOTHERFATHER, Mod. 

‘‘ PRESERVED Brown, Sec’y.”’ 


After reading the above, Rev. Dr. Cromo 
resigned, then and there. There was some 
little discussion about whether the require- 
ments of the Book had been complied with 
(Chap. 17. Form of Gov't); but all objec- 
tion was finally waived. The congrega- 
tion, with great reluctance, of course, ac- 
quierced in the Doctor’s request to presby- 
tery (which met according to adjourument 
in a veighboring church next morning) to 
dissolve the relation. Commissioners were 
appointed, and also a committee on resolu- 
tions expressive of esteem for their late 


pastor, which committee was ordered to! 


report through the secular and religious 
papers at an early day. Thursday morn- 
ing presbytery dissolved the relation by 
way of ratification and endorsement. 

That afternoon Dr. Cromo chartered a 
freight car, and before sunset it, laden 
with all his chattels, was lumbering on to- 
ward the new field of labor. Youare mis- 
taken, reader, when you account for this 
rapid packing and transfer of library and 
household goods by thinking ‘‘a short 
horse is easy curried.” Rather account for 
it by Semper paratus, Dr. Cromo, soon 
after entering the ministry, provided him- 
self with a liberal supply of boxes and 
chests, made with hinges and locks, which 
he kept as carefully as he kept his sermons, 
By the aid of these, and through perfect 
familiarity with the extent of his possess- 
ions, capacity of his receptacles, and by 
that dexterity in the manipulation of port- 
able articles which comes by experience, 
the Doctor’s facility in moving was, in 
celerity, not unlike that of a well-man- 
aged fire company. When the city pres- 
bytery convened in regular monthly meet- 
ing on Friday, Dr. Cromo was present with 
his credentials, on which he was received. 
The call to the Barnes-Breckenridge 
Church having been put in his hands and 
accepted, the installation services were ar- 
ranged for last Sabbath evening, and were, 
considering the status of the mercury, 
witnessed by a remarkably large and 
patient assemblage. 

At Dr. Cromo’s request, his old theo- 
logical teacher, Rev. Dr. Reuben Mutatis- 
mutandis, who, though ¢onnected with a 
remote presbytery, is spending the sum- 
mer at Saratoga, came round to Blank City, 
and preached the sermon from the words: 
‘*No more sea.”” Frequenters of Newport 
and the Branch, as well as some of the 
secular reporters, were unfavorably im 
pressed by the subject; bence the miser- 
able punning facetia—unseasonable, the 
speaker lost at sea, his hearers .sea-sick,, 
and the congratulations of one of our 
severely vexed presbyteries and serene 
synods on there being no more ‘‘ See” to 


disturb their séance. Nevertheless, the 
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sedate theologian handled his text in 
a remarkably adroit and original man- 
ner. 

Regarding the sea as an obstacle in the 
way of international communication and 
as a typeof peril, hazard, and danger, he 
spoke of it as symbolizing the difficulties 
that gather about man as a physical being, 
as shown in our trials arising from disease, 
impecuniosity, and the various forms of 
loss to which we are subjected. 

Then he spoke of the unsettled, be- 
wildering, dreary, billowy ugitations of 
science, ‘‘falsely so called,” as connected 
with the great world-powers—such as Evo- 
lution, Persistence of Force, Heredity, 
Panzoism, and Physiological Units, It 
was shown that it will be a bright day for 
Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, Jevons, 
Helmholtz, and the Symposia of the Nine- 
teenth Century and Oontemporary R-view 
and their readers when there shall be no 
more sea, Taking another step, he affirmed 
that what is true in the aforementioned 
respects has its counterpart in ecclesiology 
and theology. This led him up to the 
announcement of his theme, which was: 
THE SIGNS OF NO MORE 8EA, OR COMING 
CREED REVISION IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Caurcah oF THE UNITED SrarTes oF 
AMERICA. 

This was argued from the advanced 
status of thought this age presents among 
the deadest, driest, most crisp, most 
thoroughly shackled and hide-bound de- 
fenders of the Jerusalem Chamber Confes- 
sion of Faitb. Even these men, who are 
the lineal descendants of those who piled 
on the wood and poked up the fire at the 
burning of Servetus, now admit that the 
system of theology recently issued from 
the pen of the great light that has just been 
quenched at Princeton is vastly superior to 
that of Turretin, Calvin, Stapfer, Augus- 
tine, or any other writer of any past age. 
Moreover, these same zealots confidently 
believe and must concede there are in our 
Zion other younger men—one at Chicago, 
one at Princeton, and still another at New 
York, to name no others—who could even 
to-day enter the theological field and bring 
back fresher and fairer laurels of victory 
than were ever entwined about the brow of 
the venerable lamented hero. These men 
too, who once thought the producers of 
‘King James’s Vereion” infallible, are 
now represented by their most eminent and 
erudite champions in giving the world a 
new and improved version of the Bible. 
What does this mean? It means no more 
sea or standard revision. Again, on the 
third Thursday of last May all the pig 
metal and cast iron of the denomination, 
called out by the alarm cases originating at 
Princeton, Newark, and Cincinnati, gath- 
ered in General Assembly at Pittsburgh. 
What did they do? Why, breathing out 
threatening and slaugnter, they organized 
a machine to crush and stamp out all 
heresy forever. 


. The great prosecutor of Swing was put 


in the moderator’s chair; a professor of 
theology from Danville Seminary made 
chairman of the judicial committee; the 
prosecutors of Miller and See, all from 
New Jersey, with palms of victory in their 
hands; the prosecutor of McCune and his 
coadjutor present, to give counsel, if need 
be, though not members of the body; and, 
finally, the Assembly itself was in great 
part elected avd predestinated to put its 
heel upon the neck of heterodoxy. This 
all looked like business, such as was trans- 
acted in tbe Dark Ages. Well, what did 
they do? True, they snuffed out poor Mil- 
ler, with a vengeance; and McCune, almost 
without protes!, was adjudged worihy of 
ecclesiastical deatb, and formally kicked 
out of the synagogue, though practically 
he had previously gathered up his traps 
(he having been on the lookout) and volun- 
tarily walked out. Still those men in 
whose faces could be seen iron wheels, 
rocks, crosses, and guillotines, and whose 
words were tinged with blood, did some 
strangely liberal things. For example, 
the Assembly of 1845 (O. 8.), led by Thorn- 
well, Rice, and Junki, said almost unan- 
imously, Baptism in the Church of Rome 
is not valid; and the vote was in harmony 
with the teachings of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith (ch. 25, sec. 5,6). Per 
contra, the. Pittsburgh Assembly took 
action which, as published now, is ‘that 
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the matter should be left to the session of 
each church.” 

[It ought to be said here, the speaker, in 
his argument, forget to quote the remain- 
der of the action, ‘‘as published ”—viz., 
**that the Standards of the Church be ad- 
hered to in matters of this kind.” The aud- 
ience knew nothing, however, about this 
seeming suppressio veri, and the logician 
proceeded to the conclusion. ] 

Elected expressly to put down heresy; 
but leaving this most profound theological 
question to any two elders, or even one, who 
may happen for the time to cons'itute ‘‘ the 
session” of any ‘‘ vacant church” in the 
Presbyterian body. 

The rotting foundations of antiquated 
Orthodoxy, advanced thought, the spirit of 
the age have brought even these Bourbons 
of the Church to this. What, indeed, are 
we coming to? Why, to no sea; to revis- 
ion of the Westminster Confession. Final- 
ly, te teach and exhort or to lead in prayer 
in public and promiscuous assemblies is 
clearly forbidden to women in the holy 
oracles, says the Assembly of 1882. Per 
contra, the Pittsburgh dryasdusts could 
only muster in a vote of 357 a major- 
ity of 45 in condemnation of the Rev 
Mr. See for allowing a woman to speak 
in his pulpit. Here we bave advy—— 
[At this point the Rev. Mr. Colportius, 
H. R.—di. ¢., Honorably Retired — who 
was a lobby member of the last Assem- 
bly and who was listening to this installa 
tion sermon, seeing the conclusion at 
which the distinguished preacher was ar- 
riving, is said to have muttered, in a tone 
audible to some near him, that the se- 
quence was unfair, in that (a) the real vote 
was in the See judicial case 
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Mutter (5). The Standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church are silent on the subject 
of women preaching. 

Mutter (c). By the concurrent resolu- 
tions of reun on no enactment of previous 
Assemblies is law until re-enacted by the 
united body. 

Rev. Mr. Dribble, Tea. (Teacher), to 
whom the-e remarks were ad !ressed, is 
said to have whispered responsively that, 
doubtless, the eminent controvertist’s pres 
ent business was to demonstrate the prop- 
osition: There shall be no more Sea] — 
anced and vuiriable opinions—not amoayg 
the dwarfs and pigmies; but the men of 
extraordinary Orth odox stature, The thun- 
ders of the age are waking them up, and I 
am certain that in due time their slowly 
but surely opening eyes shall behold these 
obstacles of creed which, like the sea, sep 
arate and alienate brethren, and arise in 
their grandeur and say, by the noble work 
of revision: ‘‘No more sea.” Following 
the sermon cane the constitutional ques- 
tions, the respective charges to pastor and 
people; and the Rev. Dr. Cromo, having 
stepped upon the platform, received the 
hand-shaking greetings of the Barnes- 
Breckenridge churchmembers, while the 
magnificent edifice rang at the bidding of 
the quartette with the grand old hymn: 
‘* How beauteous are their feet.” 

BELVIDERE, N. J. 








WORKING HYPOTHESES. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F, WRIGHT. 








TuosE defenders of Christianity who feel 
called upon to eriticise the devotee of mod- 
ern science should measure well their 
words. For, in attempting to discredit un- 
welcome scientific truths, there may be 
danger of discrediting that logic which is 
the mother of Christian faith, as well as of 
scientific belief. It is not uncommon to 
hear the conclusions of a scientific investi- 
gator set down as comparatively wortb- 
less, because, forsooth, they are nothing 
more than ‘‘ a good working hypothesis,” 

To those who are conversant with the 
methods of inductive logie—»r, in plain 
terms, with the laws of evidence—it seems 
passing strange that any who reason upon 
social, political, or religious matters should 
declaim against hypotheses merely as such. 

For hypotheses may be good, bad, or in- 
different. In value, they differ as much as 
bank-bills, and for nearly the same reasons. 
If it be lawful to speak lightly of a “‘ good 
working hypothesis,” what degree of rev- 





erence can man longer claim for his reason- 
ing powers? For absolute certainty is one 
of the scarcest of commodities. The great 
business of life is todraw inferences; and 
to draw an inference regarding any practi- 
cal matter is to go to sea on an hypothesis. 
The question is whether it be well built or 
not. Manif-stly, the larger part of the 
universe is out of sight, being veiled by 
time and space and obscured by the dull- 
ness of our reasoning powers. Between 
blank ignorance and exact knowledge there 
is an intermediate territory, occupied by 
what is inferential or hypothetical, and in 
which we walk, as the Scriptures say, by 
faith, and not by sight. 

While absolute certainty regarding what 
is external and future is so circumscribeé, 
there is one rule of conduct of universal 
application—viz., that, when one has not as 
much light as he might wish, he must do 
the best he can with such light as he has. 
Ona the approach of a storm, the captain of 
a ship may not know exactly the best 
course to pursue. But to act somehow he 
is compelled. Upon a combination of in- 
ferences regarding his position in the ocean, 
the nature of the storm, the capabilities of 
his crew, and the sailing qualities of bis 
vessel, he must meet the emergency. This 
culls into exercise in a large degree the 
so-called scientific imagination. In his 
position, be may act as resolutely upon 
a faint degree of hope as upon evidence 
which the dullest observer could not gain- 
sry. 

This necessity of acting upon probable 
conclusions is a part of the heritage of our 
human nature and appears in every de- 
partment of life. The physician who 
comes te our aid in sickness is also in this 
respect a man He is not omniscient even 
in his little spbere. But he need not hesi- 
tate because his judgment is fallible. Al- 
most any action is sometimes better than 
no action. The paralysis of doubt may be 
as disastrous as the rashness of headlong 
self-confidence. 

In deciding upon which steamer to cross 
the ocean; to which bank to lend our 
money; with what grain to sow our fields; 
upon what career of business to embark 
our children; to what human being to com- 
mit our fortunes in marriage, some degree 
of uncertainty a'tends our choice. One re- 
deeming feature about our action in such 
cases is that the uncertainty would not 
have been removed by not acting at all. 

Those who guide the affairs of a nation 
have least right to claim tnfullibility for 
their judgment; and yet they are called 
upon to act with greatest energy in such 
emergencies as may arise. Politieal prob- 
lems are so complex and human plans so 
imperfect that evils must attend those 
which are best wrought out and executed. 
The proximate value of a political measure 
is determined by adding ur the plus and 
the minus terms of the partial products. 
The statesman may not hope to secure per- 
fect bliss to all mankind, but hopefully 
aims at the greatest good of the greatest 
number. When with tolerable certainty 
he sees his way t> that gol he is ready for 
action. 

In religious matters present duty is al- 
ways clear, so far as the attitude of the 
heart isc ncerned. But the possibility of 
honest doubt regarding the authority and 
interpretation of the Christian records 
should never be ign»red. Tae donbts are 
such as ca, by proper means, be removed. 
How to remove them from the inquiring 
minds of his congrezation is the perplexing 
problem of a pastor’s life. 

In dealing with those throes of unbelief 
so constantly eoming to our notice, it is 
important clearly to keep in view what 
constitutes proof and what degree of prob- 
ability renders action imperative. One 
evil of transcendentalism is that it sets up 
a standard of proof to which no external 
evidence in practical matters can ever con- 
form. In accepting its so-called intuitive 
criteria of truth, both the man of affairs 
and the defender of Christianity commit 
logical hari kari. The practical man be- 
comes impractical, while the religious 
texcher shuts himself off from defending 
an bistorical religion. 

It has long been a wonder to us that 
Christian apologists of the present gener- 
ation did not more readily see the com- 
munity of cause existing between them 





and the devotees of modern science. It is 
hardly fair in either party to reproach the 
other for the insubordination of tne ‘* bum- 
mers” of the campaigo. We have them 
among the interpreters and defenders of 
the Bible, as well as among the students of 
natural science. Jf sundry champions 
from the scientific camp delight in fanci- 
ful analogies and poise a whole system of 
natural bistory upon the form of a dot in 
a butterfly’s wing, we should not forget 
that clergymen have been known to de- 
liver twelve long homilies on the last clause 
of I Kings, vii, 25—‘‘ And their hinder 
parts were inward”; while most elaborate 
theories of the future state are constently 
rising, with no other basis than isolated and 
obscure passages in Daniel or Revelation. 

Manifestly, both teologians and scien- 
tific men are interested to honor those Jog 
ical processes by which the probability of 
a hypothesis is tested. 

Now the word bypothesis is well nigh 
Synonymous with explanation. A scien- 
tifie theory has no other proof than the 
character of the explanation it gives to the 
facts in hand. That the principle assumed 
for the purpose of explanation is real and 
comprehensive is determined by the way it 
works, It should be a principle which can 
be used without mistake. When the true 
theoretical formula is explicated, it is 
found to comprebend all the facts in hand 
and to be a guide in the discovery of other 
facts pot observed. W batever uncertainty 
pertains to an hypothesis (except such as 
comes from our ignorance) must arise from 
i's being inadequate or superfluous. The 
facts may be too complex for the theory, or 
the theory may be too great for the facts, 
and, hence, unnecessary. 

In establishing the authority of an his- 
toricnl document like the Bible, the legit- 
imate method of procedure can be no other 
than that in vogue among the men of 
science. The facts to which the method 
is applied differ widely enough; but the 
methods are as near alike as one pea to 
another. 

The naturalist infers the mode in which 
causation bas opera”ed in unobserved times 
and places, from the explanation that 
mode would furnish for the disconnected 
observations he has made. In attempting 
to explain the facts of Christianity, there 
are two rival claimants to the field—‘‘ nat- 
uralism”’ and ‘‘supernaturalism.” The 
latter says the former is not adequate; 
while the former calls the latter too ade- 
quate—7. ¢,, superfluous, 

It is foreign to the scope of this article 
to point out the superoaturai marks which 
characterize Christianity. This is merely 
a plea for toleration, that Christian apolo- 
gists and scientific investigators may dwell 
together in unity in a house which is large 
enough for both. Probably wisdom will 
not die either with the present generation 
of theologians or with the upholders of 
the current theories of nature, for ‘‘ axiom- 
atic certainty” regarding matters unseen 
and future is not the heritage of either. 
But each is interested in the honor the 
other bestows upon the power of the 
human reason to extend its knowledge 
beyond the boundaries of sense. Each 
must either abandon his craft or unite with 
the other in exalting the maxim of Bishop 
Butler, that ‘‘ probability is to us the very 
guide of life.” 

When annoyed with the freedom with 
which the scientific man speculates, the the- 
ologian may remember how little the gen- 
eral theories about past causation concern 
the vital interests of religion. A super- 
natural religion stands upon its own found- 
ation. And when the man of science is 
disturbed by the dogmatism of the theo- 
logian, he may well reflect upon the in- 
tensity of interest attaching to any hy- 
pothesis which is supposed to touch the 
deepest springs of human action and to 
concern the most far-reaching of human 
hopes and fears. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 





‘“‘] PEAR,” said a country minister to his 
flock, ‘‘when I explained to you in my last 
charity sermon that pbilanthropy is the love 
of our species, you musi have understood me 
to say ‘specie,’ which may account for the 
smalloess of the collection. You will prove, 
1 hope, by your present contribution that you 
are no longer laboring under the same mis- 
take.” 





SERENA.* 
A TALE IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER FourTH. 








BY LAURA SANFORD 


I. 

THERE was a smell of flowers through 
the room, a square of sunshine on the 
floor,and across Serena’s bed a garland 
Valley children had wound of the scar. 
let berries of the mountain asb, with tufts 
of princess pine. A bee, called in by 
the sweetness. hummed along the walls 
louder than in the open flelde—a most un- 
easy guest, And through the open win- 
dow came in coyly the south wind, and 
whispered in Serena’s ear the secret of the 
world without—how lovely it was yet, how 
glad; how the gladness and the beau'y 
were waiting there for her; how the quiet 
grass had not forgotten her, though she 
staid away so long; tne wild flowers sent 
their love; the woods, the seashore, and all 
the hills remembered her. 

Ceeny—sitting at the bedside, knitting 
busily, silently congratulating herself that 
the city physician was at last dismissed, 
and she now had her pitient all to her- 
self—heard not one word of this sweet 
nonsense, which was presently interrupted 
by a rap at the door; and the mid brought 
a basket, whose contents Ceeny hastily ex- 
amined, exclaiming, harshly: ‘‘ What is the 
use of all this? There’s not a day but 
something is sent from the cottages for 
S:rena; just as if we had not enough for 
her here, and of the best. Here, Jane, you 
may just tuke the basket down-stairs 
agaio.” 

But Serena whispered: ‘‘Oh! Ceeny. 
Everyth.ng they send does me good.” 

**Does yuu good!” she repeated, indig- 
nantly. “ Why, cbild, you have not tasted 
a morsel they have sent yet; not a morsel 
that I have not prepared with my own 
hinds. Do you good, indeed!” 

“I did not mean in that way,’ Serena 
auswered; ‘‘ but in showing me how kind 
people are, how many love me, how many 
here would miss me, if I should ever go 
away.” 

Jane, with a warm smile for ber young 
mistress, had left the basket and gone. 
Serena called then to Ceenv, whom, when 
coldly drawing near, she beckoned closer, 
and, putting ber arm fondly around ber, 
said: 

‘‘Don’t think I have not known all the 
time who was kindest to me; who prepared 
my medicines and food avd watched by 
me without complaining. No; I knew, 
Ceeny, and loved you dearly, feeling for 
this doubly grieved and penitent that, 
when you were in the city, trusting me 
here in your place, I should have done so 
wrong in going away. Will you forgive 
me for this fault, and forget how often I 
have fretted you with idle ways? Sny to 
yourself: ‘She means beiter; but it is so 
hard—yes, even for the sake of the dearest 
—to be always good.’” 





Serena could not see the sunset from the 
chamber which for mavy days held her a 
prisoner; and she wus delighted when her 
father, for the first time after her illness, 
carried her down-stairs at evening to the 
piazza that faced the west. There, lean- 
ing upon his arm, while little “Snow” 
crouched at her feet, forgetting in her still- 
ness all his gamodols, she looked away, 
thouchtfully, to the reddening clouds. 

‘* Byes,” she said, ‘‘aod love—are not 
these, my father, the best gifts of life? Eyes 
to draw in from all our circle the bright 
electric touches every where of God. Love 
to hold these treasures.” 

‘‘Faith,” he answered, ‘‘and Charity. 
Faith, to tind through types the truth; to 
see in time eternity. Love, not only least 
blest in receiving; but living, outgiving, 
perfect.” 


Ceeny came herself to call them to tea; 
and Serena’s wan cheeks glowed with joy 
to enter once more with her father that 
pleasant room; to be again the mistress 
of his table and fill his cup with her own 
hand from “the frigrant urn.” It made 
her well to see the bright repose that set- 
tled upon his features, 

‘‘ This now,” he said to her, ‘‘is home.’’ 

Rising and coming round to him, she 
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laid her hands upon his shoulder, ‘‘Is it | where Iam sure I have seen that face in IV. yachts and pleasure-boats thronged the 


true,” she asked, ‘‘that the Island is no 
longer home to you without your child?” 
‘‘It is true,” he answered. 


He invited her at last into his Tower- 
room; and did not think, as he led her 
along the passage, how mary times her 
wishes had been forerunners. 

The chamber was shaped octagonally, 
one side forming a deep window, hung 
with drapery that descended to the floor, 
representing in tapestry heroic characters 
and legen lary scenes. The walls were or- 
namented with paintings and medallions, 


and niches at intervals contaived busts of* 


bronze and marble and groups of statuary. 
Oa the ceiling was painted a circle of chil- 
dren—some seeming with their dimpled 
hands to scatter roses; and some to hold 
the chains of silver lamps, whose small 
clear orbs filled the room with light. 

Cabinets, grotesquely carved, and an 
cient chairs, with coverings of quaint em- 
broidery, were interspersed with marble 
pedestals or gift-altars, containing many 
treasures of the past; urns from buried 
cities, fragments of sculptured frieze, pet- 
rified boughs from subterravean labyrinths, 
and talismins from the breasts of the em- 
balmed; tablets of hieroglyphics; impres- 
sions upon rocks of leaf and fern and mys 
terious footprint; and ocean-shells tossed 
upon mountain bhights by waves now sleep- 
ing io their graves. 

‘* The threstiold of this chamber,” Serena 
said, ‘‘ was a narrow bar of sleep; and I 
awaken—in the past.” 

Among the pedes‘als was a little table 
that seemed made for a boudoir. Caskets 
of gold and ivory, wrought in the form of 
tulips, branched from its base; and in their 
midst, on the closed lid of the center- 
piece, stood the murble bust of a woman, 
over which was hung a bridal-veil; touched 
with the saffron hue of age, almost steal- 
ing the purity while it revealed the con- 
tour of the daintily formed head, graceful 
features, and imperial attitude, 

The inscription of the eutablature was 
* La Rose.” 


‘*My father,” said Serena, ‘‘I think a 
lady bas sometime been in this room.” 

‘*Ceeny,” he replied, ‘comes here every 
morning.” 

At this she smiled. She knew that 
Ceeny was so orderly and precise that she 
would not allow a grain of dust to remain 
where she could reach it, nor an article to 
be mislaid; but that she could leave a 
trace of grace where she had been, the 
soft, rich luster of womanly presence, was 
not to be believed. 

‘‘Does Ceeny bring her sewing here?” 
she asked. ‘‘And does she rest leisurely 
upon this rosy couch?” 

She leaned upon the cushions with win- 
ning grace and looked up to his face. He 
smiled and came near. 

‘* Tell me,” she said, ‘‘who painted these 
noble pictures? Were they all done by 
one hand?” 

‘* All by one hand, but not by one heart.” 

‘‘Let me count how many hearts are 
here,” and, passing slowly from 
picture to picture, studying silently the 
meaning of each, she interpreted their 
Churacler one by one—*‘ A happy heart; A 
heart of despair; Aw exulting heart’; 
until she came to one whose front was 
turned away, when, looking at the dark 
case, she said: ‘‘And here a heart is 
buried.” 

‘*My child!’ Harold said to her; then: 
“Come away.” Startled at his changed 
voice, she went to his side. His face was 
pale and his eyes sad. ‘‘ Will you be my 
prophet to-night, Serena?” he asked. 

He turned the painting to her sight; 
but she never could have foretold a heart’s- 
grave so strange, for it was the likeness of 
4# woman. Her form of queenly grace was 
cast forth from a waste of shadows; her 
eyes were dark and proud; but she bad 
most winning lips and the timid flush of 
love crept up her cheeks. 

Serena looked at the portrait long and 
thoughtfully. The features were the same 
as those of the veiled marble; but it was 
not of that resemblance she thought. 

“I have seen that face before,” she said, 


‘IT cannot remember where; but some- 





life.” 


Ill, 

Passing in the September twilight 
through a grove of pines, Serena was 
startled by a voice that seemed to call her 
name. Her father and Philip were at that 
time in the city, and she knew no other 
who would thus follow her. When she 
reached the border of the woods, she stood 
still and listened, and the words fell dis- 
tinctly on ber ear from a place not far dis- 
tant; ‘‘ Serena!” 

In another moment among the trees, 
moving almost noiselessly toward her, ap- 
peared the figure of a man, the same that 
had cast a shadow across the floor of the 
mountain-hut. ‘ Conrad!” she exclaimed, 
joyfully, when he came near; but he laid 
his finger upon his lips. 

‘* Why should you fca:?” she asked, 

Without a word he led ber into the 
woods, then paused and whispered: ‘‘ You 
did not, then, furget me?” 

“* No,” she replied. ‘‘ How could I for- 
get? Often, very often I wished that I 
might see you, and I believed at first that 
we must meet again.” 

‘‘T have been away,” he said, ‘‘ cruising 
in southern seas. It is'a month since we 
returned, and I Lave tried in vain to tind 
you.” 

‘““f am so glad,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ that 
you are here now. [ have not been really 
happy since I saw you—not happy us I 
used to be—for that secret, that secret 
from my father has been such a burden. I 
knew if I could see you all would be well 
again, for you could release me from my 
promise. Will you not do so now?” 

‘Release you?” he repeated, his lip curl- 
ing with angry scorn and his eyes flashing. 
‘* Was it for this you remembered me and 
wished to see me again? Release you? 
Never!” 

Frowning upou her, he moved away. 
But she stood still. 

Hle retarned, changed. ‘‘ Serena,” he 
said, ‘‘ while 1 was away I thought of you 
day and night; and since we came back I 
have wished for nothing but to meet you. 
1 have followed you at the peril of my life. 
But what is life to me? There is some- 
thing more than life—something stronger, 
something dearer. No, do not turn away. 
Listen to me, Hear me through, The 
world has been very dark to me. My 
mother died early. My father never cared 
for me. I was un outcast from my birth, 
as for any there were to love me. I was 
alone in the world. But I had one enjoy- 
ment. I was free! In the wildest seas I 
rode the waves like a bird. But that day 
when I saw you [ learned something new, 
and [ did not forget. How could L forget? 
1 was no longer free; [ am no longer free. 
But [ wished to see you again; notas you 
wished to see me—‘ to be released.’ No; 
nor to release you.” 

‘* Serena,” he continued, ‘‘ you will not 
always be cold and seem half afraid of me. 
But there! [ will keep you no longer now. 
Yet, remember, I shall be near you ‘after 
this; near you when you think I «am 
furthest away. For love is strong and 
watchful. Stronger and wilder than the 
sea that holds tne Island safe; but would 
drown it, if it would. Stronger than life; 
stronger than death. And yet tell me, is 
jt not sweet to be loved?” 

His voice was like music—now soft, now 
deep; changing from tender to passionate, 
from sorrowful to bold. Music that uttered 
far more than the words, 

Serena went home and to her own room. 
She wished Philip or her father had re- 
turned ; for she could not, in that mood, go 
to Ceeny or any in the house for company. 
She lighted the lamp, seated herself by her 
little work-table, and took her sewing. 
But her fingers refused to stitch; and, 
dropping her work, at last, she leaned her 
head upon her band and lost herself in 
thought. ; 

Two pictures looked down upon her as 
she mused. One was the half-revealed and 
languid figure of a woman, whose high-bora 
grace and folded wings bespoke a celestial 
origin; but with a flush across her lips and 
cheeks and a touch of frailty on her 
drooping head, more like a mortal maiden, 
The other was achild; the sweetest child 
that ever trod the earth, from whose pure 
brow no hand could steal the light, _ 


Harold and Serena went down together 
through the forest, to their ‘‘ Lake Se- 
rene.” 

“*Five years to day,” he said, ‘‘ since [ 
found my darling. Five years since, to me, 
the birthday of my child.” She looked to 
him with a glad, clear smile. 

The early frost had touched the leaves 
with brown and gold and red, There was 
that deep stillness known only in autumn, 
as if then, in those precious moments, Na- 
ture held her breath, lest the secret should 
escape her lips that in a few brief days 
these coronation robes must be laid aside 
for winter’s shroud. 

The little lake was very culm. Nota 
ripple stirred the surface of its depths. It 
seemed still full of happiness. And a mist 
or veil spread through the air and finest 
dust of gold, that made them rich in 
breathing. 

Suddenly from the cool nook beyond 
the water-lilies floated forth, like a figure 
across an enchanted mirror, a boat, with a 
snow -white awning, a scarlet pennon, 
and in gray letters the name ‘‘ Cloud.” 
This was the birthday gift. [t was broagut 
for them to the bank, and they entered it 
alone. Harold took the oars and rowed 
out to the midst of the lake, there rest- 
ing, while drops fell from the glistening 
blades, as he held them motionless, like 
diamonds from the muiden’s lips in the 
fairy tale. Serena went to his side, for 
his kind eyes said ‘‘ Come near,” and, hav- 
ing thanked him for his new gift, asked 
him why he named it ‘* Cloud.” 

‘It was here,” he said, ‘‘you learned 
that every one who touches earth, the 
strongest man as well as the gentlest little 
child, have tears.” 

‘Let us stay a long while,” Serena said. 
‘This is the sweetest place of the Island— 
the Island’s chamber of memory. See how 
its leafy walls encircle it, each leaf a 
memoir in itself. Itschamber of dreams. 
The sky is its fair round slumber; the 
clouds are dreams. Let us stay and see 
the sunset through the opening of wiliows; 
see the stars come out, one by one, like 
lanterns in the fishermen’s boats along the 
dark curve of the sea; watch the dawn 
steal in through the wide gate of to- 
morrow.” 

They stayed till many stars had come, 
from the depths above and the depths 
below, unswering one another, and till 
shadows kneeled around the lake like 
priests and hooded nuns. 

Where the bank rolled upward, smooth 
with grass, beneath the elm tree’s arch a 
woman passed before them, clothed in 
white and with her arm uplifted—not as 
one who beckons, but as one who presses 
back the sight of grief; then turned into the 
dim woods and disappeared. 

A shudder passed through Harold’s 
frame as he beheld her, and Serena hid her 
face in superstitious fear. 

lt was on that night, never to be forgot- 
ten, that Harold gave Serena another gift, 


her neck. 

It was a locket, containing on one side 
the lock of hair he had taken long ago 
from ber ‘‘ keepsakes,” when, by bis side, 
she had wept for her mother; and on the 
other a pictured face, ealm, noble, and 
thoughtful, with «a loving look upon 
Serenva that was not turned away. 


V. 

Three days in late October were holi- 
days, observed in the Valley as the Festi- 
val of Autumn Leaves, 

The féte had originally been designed for 
the children, who on its eve assembled at 
the mansion and received from Ceeny her 
annual gift of garments, suitably selected 
for winter Sabbaths and as patterns for 
coarser sults. ‘his new apparel, russet 


nation of their boy king, chosen for Au- 
tumn, as the queen had been chosen for 
May; and who, in distinction from the 
more somber hues assigned to his compan- 
ions, received on that occasion a gilded 
crown and & gorgeous scarlet robe, worthy 
of his name, ‘‘ King Maple.” 

This year, for a loving reason known 
only to Harold, the festival was observed 
with unusual splendor. Numerous guests 





U arrived from the city; bright-peononed 


which he placed upon the chain around }- 


and purple and red, they wore at the coro- | 





harbor and bands of music perambu- 
lated the Valley; the lawn was dotted with 
tents, tastefully furnished for games, for 
reading, or repose; fantastically painted 
wigwams were devoted to refreshments; 
and for dancing there was erected in a 
grove, margined by a stream, a spacious 
pavilion, whose delicate arches and drap- 
eries of white muslin were lighted at 
evening with many-colored lamps. 

The city guests were io Indian costume— 
a device that not only facilitated their un- 
wonted wanderings through brush and 
wildwood, and in their search for little 
enameled leaves and feathery ferns to fi) 
their pressing book and portfolios; but had 
the effect of restoring to the wild haunts of 
Nature a glimpse of that picturesque life 
now passed away forever, and, as each 
guest sustained some storied character, of 
reviving the memory of historic scenes and 
romantic associations woven by novelist 
and poet. 

Among these numerous characters were 
two who attracted Serena’s frequent gaze 
and most constant thought. The first was 
“‘Uncas,” who, indeed, by the richness of 
his costume, the manliness of kis form, 
and the eloquent beauty of his eyes had 
won the admiring observation of all. That 
this graceful and heroic ‘‘ brave” was Ar- 
thur Monroe, the genial companion of mid- 
summer holidays two years ago, Serena 
knew; but, abashed by his dignity and the 
air of distance assumed as an Indian 
chieftain, she could not venture to tell him 
how well she remembered, nor even to ex- 
press as she wished her thanks for the 
pony ‘‘Jet,” but only followed him with 
her pleased eyes as he joined in the ath- 
letic sports of youthful ‘‘ warriors” or lin- 
gered dreamily among the radiant 
‘* squaws.”” 

The other was ‘“‘Minmehaba,” Artbur’s 
sister Isabel. one of those exquisite and in- 
comprehensible little beings who, with 
their changetul moods and fanciful ca- 
price, were made expressly to catch and 
reflect the sunshine of life, winning even 
the dullest to echo their gladness, and who 
glide like ‘‘laughing water” over fatal 
precipices, only to arise from apparent de- 
struction in some n@w and bewildering 
form of smiling beauty. 

Isabel was in turn attracted by Serena, 
to whom had been assigned the part of 
“‘The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish”; and by 
the perfect contrast they bore to each other, 
heightening the charm of each, they never 
seemed so lovely as when together. 

To the simple Island girl the Festival of 
Autumn Leaves was a continuous enchant- 
ment, becoming more exciting toward the 
close of the last day, when all the guests 
assembled in the grove, the Valley children 
surrounding them like a murmuring chorus, 
to witness charades briefly depieting Indian 
manners and memorable incidents, and to 
see the open-air tableaux designed by 
Philip—an experiment that succeeded be- 
yond his hopes. 

A buge frame, in shape an octagon, set 
in a square, bebind whose curtained cor- 
ners lamps were placed, to be lighted when- 
ever needed for artificial effect, had been 
rendered easily meveable from place to 
place, as various backgrounds were cho- 
sen for martial encampment, gyps™ Cca- 
rousal, oriental love-scene, or dream of 
Arcadia. Each tableau was accompanied 
by appropriate music, and a band had been 
stationed at the pavilion, that dancing 
might beguile the intervals of arrangement. 

One of the most beautiful of these pic- 
tures was exhibited at sunset, called ‘‘In- 
dian Summer”; and one later, by moon- 
light, represented the ‘‘ Lady of Shalott,” 
when the pleasure-boat ‘‘ Cloud” was 
draped as the death-barge and Serena re 
clined among its dark folds in the attitude 
of ‘‘ Eternal Sleep.” 

Strange were her emotions as she lay 
thus, with closed eyes, in what seemed to 
her to be the space and silence of the skies. 
Scarcely less strange the thought awakened 
by a voiee which from the lonely willows 
that formed to the spectators on the oppo- 
site bank the background of the scene 
reached her ear. and breathed in faint 
whispers such expressions of impassioned 
love as noone but Conrad ever dared to 
utter. 

. When this sound ceased a breathless 










silence followed, that lasted but a moment, 
for the curtuin was then dropped and a 
rush of voices followed; but in that brief 
interval such faintness gathered at Serena’s 
heart that ere the boat sent for her release 
shot from the shore she had passed into a 
state of motionless pallor, that seemed to 
verify the death portrayed. 

When again the red came to ber lips and 
the light to her eyes, it was Arthur Monroe 
who bent over her, his face still kindled 
with rapt and glowing admiration of a 
tableau of which he had been in one sense 
the sole spectator; for, although the sug- 
gestion of all Philip’s careful arrangement 
had been appreciated from the shore, there 
were details undiscovered at that distance, 
now Visible to Arthur in undisturbed per- 
fection. His heart was thrilled with a 
sense of the beauty locked in those bresth- 
less features and clasped hands, and in the 
motionless tresses that gleamed like gold 
among the branches of lilies and across 
the silvery folds of that bridelike shroud. 
He experienced, too, in restoring this 
vision to animation, almost the feeling of 
one who inspired a statue with ‘living 
breath.” 

He took her with him in his boat, and, 
floating down the brook far past the bank, 
paid no heed tothe many calls that bade 
him return at once, answering them only 
with a most unsatisfactory response of 
Indian origin; until, quite out of sight, 
led only by the winding of the stream, 
they reached a lovely little nook, where he 
laid aside the oars, and, placing himself at 
Serena’s side, found time, with many a 
word and enchanting glance, to bring to 
her cheeks far brighter blushes than they 
had ever lost. 

They returned just at the close of the 
last tableau, ‘‘The Sybil,” which, having 
been duly admired in repose, was en- 
livened to new scenic effects by visitors, 
who singly or in chosen couples appeared 
within the frame, to receive from the pre- 
siding genius their ‘‘ fates,” transcribed on 
little scrolls, tinted and gilded and leaf- 
shaped. 

When Arthur joined this group, he was 
besieged with exclamations of rebuke for 
his long absence, and with descriptions of 
delicious dances and d+lightful pictures he 
had lost; but something he whispered to 
Serena, as they entered together the Sybil’s 
cave, expressed a feeling very different 
from regret. 

The oracle had but one remaining leaf; 
but, as this promised more happmess thas 
it would be fair for one mortal to appro- 
priate, Arthur divided it, and, sharing it 
with Serena, made her promise to keep her 
part as sacredly as he should forever keep 
his. 

Thenceforth he devoted himself to her 
until the departure from the Island of all 
the city guests, 
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Most Reverend Fathers and Brethren be- 
loved: Itis with unfeigned diffidence that I 
stand before you tuis morning. 

Deeply as I appreciate the honor of haying 
been selected as your preacher, still more 
deeply am I burdened with a sevee of the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon me as your 
mouthpiece on this great occasion. Not that 
I am commissioned to speak your views, or 
declure what we have said or done ; but your 
mouthpiece as guiding your thougbts in this 
closing hour, and summing them up in words 
appropriate io the valedictory of this remark- 
able Conference. May the Holy Ghost go il- 
lumive my mind that 1 may think ouly those 
things which are right, and so touch my lips 
that I shall speak only that which shall be for 
the glory of the Triune God! . 

I shall not attempt to review the doings of 
the Conference now brought to an end. 
Within this present month and within the 
Library of Lambeth Palace has been made 8 
history the record of which will constitute 
ove of the most illumimated chapters in the 
annals of the holy Catholic Church. Never 
before have so many English-speaking bishops 
met together. Never before have all branches 
of the Anglican Communion been co fully 
represented io un ecclesiastical assembly, 
Such a gathering converges to itself the eyes 
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of the thinking world, and euch a gathering 
must radiate from itself a power for weal or 
woe that shall reach to far-distant ages. The 
history of that Conference is made. The re- 
sult of that Conference will be fully known 
only when the records of eternity shall be re- 
vealed. We met as standard-bearers of the 
Cross of Christ. That fact has been the prom- 
inent one in all our deliberations, and we sep- 
arate to go back to our dioceses more im- 
pressed than ever that it is in and through an 
uplifted Christ, faithfully held up and fully 
displayed, that our work can be accomplished, 
and all men—men of all races, all climes, all 
countries—to be drawn to the feet of the 
Crucified and to the Church, which is His 
Body. In this precious truth we have found 
not only a boud of personal union, but of real 
unity,throughout the wide-spreading brancbes 
of our holy Church. 

Our little diversities, personal and national, 
as to non-essentials of faith and the acces- 
sories of worship, look very small before the 
great essentials in which we all agree. We 
fee] that we all rest on the same corner and 
foundation-stopes laid in Zion, even Christ 
and bis apostles, and the eternal and distiuct- 
ive verities of faith revealed in God's Holy 
Word. 

This sacred depositum, intrusted to the! 
Church as the keeper and witness of the faith | 
once delivered to the saints, embodied in the | 
creeds of Christendom, endorsed by the undis- | 
puted general councils, and maintained and | 
defended by the consensus of the undivided 
Church in the writings of the early fathers, is | 
the blessed heritage of us all and binds us to-! 
gether in the oneness and unity of a living! 
organism, operating through diverse members | 
and by diverse functions, yet all holding to 
the one Divine Head, nourished by the one 
Divine Blood, breathing the one Divine Breath 
of Life. 

Another fact which has grown out of the! 
more faithful Mfting up of the Lord Jesns| 
Christ, and which this Conference has brought | 
prominently out, is the increase of spiritual | 
life and work in all the branches of the Angli-' 
can Church. The reports of the bishops from | 
every quarter testify to this pleasing fact. 
Not only is this increase seen in a more widely- | 
spread and deeper-toned personal piety, but’ 
also in the gratifying increase of reverence for! 
boly things and places, in the more life-inspir-| 
iog renderings of our beautiful Mturgy, in the | 
more frequent celebrations of the holy com-. 
muvion, and in the multifarious forms of! 
Cburch work epringing up in all our dioceses 
and missionary jurisdietions. 

It is further seen in the bringing into effect- 
ive and judicious use of agencies for the culti- 
vation of personal holiness and the better! 
reaching of the sick and the poor, and for the! 
wider extension of Church privileges, which | 
have either never been used before or which! 
have long been disused, because abused to! 
purposes of superstition and error. We feel,| 
and | think rightly, thet whatever has been, 
done or used in other ages or by other com-' 
munions which has been productive of good,! 
even though tainted with the evils of the age 
or the communien using them, ought not on! 
that account to be set aside; but, rather, 
should be reclaimed from wrong: doing, and 
by wise and authoritative adaptation be made 
to serve the right and the true in fatth ahd 
worship. Hence, implements of spiritual til- 
lage, hitherto neglected or suspected, have 
been remodeled and rightly utilized. 

Methods of Church work which were once 
looked upon with distrust have been prudent- 
ly adjusted to our own needs and times. Our: 
Blessed Lord gave to his Church that same. 
power of self-adjustment which in a higher 
and holier way be showed in his own coudact 
when on earth. He gave it marvelous flexibil- 
ity of circumference, combiued with central 
fixedness and unchangeableness—flexibility, 
so as to conform toll the outlines of human 
needs, just ag he bas made the great ocean to 
flow as readily into the little cove beside the 
fisherman’s hut as into the magnifieent bays 
which barbor the navies of the world; and fix- 
edness, 80 that the substantial body of truth 
shall never be changed, just as he holds the 
same great ocean in the hollow of bis hand. 
The multiplied agencies which the Church has 
set in motion tn the last half century illustrate 
what I mean as to adjustment of the Church 
to the demands of modern society. 

Specially 1 may mention the introduction of 
lay helpers, both men and women, into the 
active service of the Church. The fact proves 
that the Church is reviving from ber languid 
state when it was too much the fashion to re- 
gard the clergy as the. Courch, and ravber to 
frown upon lay effort, as trenching upon cler- 
ical prerogative. It was this:spirit which lost 
to the Church of. Eagland tie fruit of thut 
great uprising of .zeal.ueder the Wesleys and 
Whitefield, which, had it been recognized and 
utilized aud taught to work jo chufcbly chane 
nels, as it now would be, would have rooted 
¢he Church of England tenfold more fp the 
bearts of the tolling clutscs and kept them 


from drifting away into fragmentary divisions ; 
would have welded together social elements 
which would admirably supplement each 
other ; and would have made the disestablish- 
ment and denationalization of the Church of 
Eogland utterly impossible. 

The introduction of the lay element into the 
councils of the Church, whether diocesan or 
convocational, is a grave question, because in 


ties. Therefore, each national church must 
deal witb it as a national question, and 
settle it as shal] best subserve its nation- 
al interests. But the patent fact is 
that the bringing in of the laity as a constitu- 
ent part of the various working assemblies of 
the Church has, in the United States and in 
many of the colonial provinces and dioceses, 
been of the highest value to the cause of our 
holy faith. Intrust the laity with responsibil- 
ity; and you secure their confidence. Make 
them a part of your deliberative councils, and 
they will educate themselves to discharge 


realize that the Church leans upon their wis- 
dom, as well as upon their purse, and they will 
show that strong common sense, knowledge, 
and discretion which shall make them as pow- 
erful allies in Church legislation, as they now 
are in Church work. 

It is true that with this increase of vitality 
has been an increase of abnormal life, running 
out into excesses, both in doctrine and in 
ritual. In achurch made up of imperfect be- 
ings, with all possible tastes, temperaments, 
and idiogyncrasies, such evils cannot well be 
avoided. Our blessed Lord told us in his par- 
ables that this would be the case. St. Paul dis- 
tinctly declared to the Corinthians that “‘ there 
must be also heresies among you, that they 
which are approved may be made manifest 
among you’’; thus not merely recognizing in 
his day and in apostolic churches the existence 
of this church life running out into wrong 
channels of thought and action, but giving as 
areason for its permissive existence that the 
Lord used these heresies and these sects as a 
means of testing and manifesting the true— 
making the true more clearly true by placing 
alongside of it its simulating error. 


Nor has the Church of Christ ever been free 
from these errors. And the words of our Lord 
in the parable of the tares and wheat—“ Let 
both grow together until the harvest,” and 
‘then saying that that harvest was the end of 
the world—indicates with certainty that these 
heresies and this schismatic spirit will continue 
the eartbly lifetime of the Church. Lament- 
able, indeed, are these displays—splitting off 
from the Church into open schism, on the one 
hand, or raising up factions, turbulent and 
menacing, within the bounds of the Church, on 
the other. 

These evils can only be partially held in 
check or corrected by any legal or technical 
decisions of civil or ecclesiastical courts; for 
in some instances they have fostered more 
scandals than they have allayed. The real 
remedy lies in another direction. It is to draw 
men toa common center by preaching a great 
central and unifying truth. That great cen- 
tral truth is that which is both centered and 
ephered in an uplifted Christ. When men are 
drawn to bis person, his service, aud bis salva- 
tion, you have a basis for that real unity which 
alone meets the conditions of our Lord’s inter- 
cessory prayer: ‘‘That they all may be as one, 
as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee.’’ Not 
organically one ; but one in the harmony of an 
interior life, derived from a common source, 
sustafoed by a common faith, and having a 
common end and aim. 

When the pure strength of Evangelical 
truth, welling up in life-giving freshness in 
the Word of God, shall flow more freely 
through the channels of apostolic order avd 
sacramental ordinances; when this Evangel- 
ical spirit, to which the Church of England 
owed its revival of life and activity in the last 
century, sball avail itself more of churchly 
agencies and address itself more to working 
along church lines, with the same zeal with 
which it has so well addressed itself to the 
maintenance and defense of doctrine, and shail 
thus make the clergy and the parishes alive 
with new-born zeal and love, showing by their 
own example that they are as earnest, as sin- 
cere, a8 self sacrificing, as sound in the faith, 
and as loyal to the Church as those whom they 
condemn—then will the spirit of lawlessness, 
and erroneous and strange doctrine, and the 
sickly imitations of a foreign communion be 
met and answered by a purer faith, a more 
Christ-like zeal, a more obediett reverence to 
the powers that be as ordained of God, and a 
higher and bolier aim—namely, the advance- 
ment not of self nor of party, but the honor 
and glory of the uplifted Carist. 

Looking in another direction, we find the 
Church confronted by critical skepticism aud 
scientific doubt, which aim to break down the 
bulwark of her faith and raize her walls of sal- 
vation to the ground. But, while we eurvey 
this frowning evil, let us not be unduly 





alarmed or niske too hasty concessions ; but 





some cases encumbered with serious difficul- | 


aright the duties of their position. Let them . 
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vigilant and wise in meeting it on broad and 
sound grounds, As holding to the Bible as our 
sole rule of faith aud practice, we must main- 
tain the supremacy of the Bible by placing it 
in its right position ; and that is tbat it is a per- 
fectly completed Book. The Bible of to day is 
the Bible of all the centuries of the Christian 
Era, and will be of all the centuries to come. 
It can neither be added to nor taken from with- 
out incurring the anathema of its Author. But 
the science which opposes this Bible is but the 
acience of to-day. It was not the science of the 
last century ; it will not be of the century to 
come. All the sciences, of whatever name, are 
variable and uncertain. Not one is on a fixed 
and immovable basis. Not one that may not 
be altered or set aside by some new discovery 
or by some new generalization. It will be time 
enough to say whetherscience and the Bible do 
agree when the perfected circle of science 
shall be placed alongside of the perfected cir- 
cle of the Holy Scriptures, Then only can we 
rightly measure each; and when that time 
comes it will be found that the circumference 
of science and the circumference of revelation 
bave one and the same periphery, because they 
have one and the same divine center, the same 
one liviog and true God. Io the apostle’s day 
there were “ oppositions of science, falsely so 
called.’ In every age since the eame assaults 
have been.renewed ; but the Bible has calmly 
held onits way. It waite patiently as the ages 
rgll on for confirmation, and each advance of 
true science does bring it more into accord with 
revelation. What the clergy have to do is, not 
to attemptto put on Saul’s armor and go 
forth to fight what they would call a Philis- 
tine science with something that they have not 
proved and cannot wield; but to take the 
smooth stones out of the brook of Scripture, 
andin the name of the uplifted One so hurl 
them that even giant defiers of the Israel of 
God shall fall before the simple truth, slung 
by the humblest shepherd of the flock. This 
preaching is now, as in Paul’s day, to the Jew 
astumbling-block and to the Greex foolish - 
ness ; but it is still what it was then, and what 
it ever will be—Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. When the apostles 
preached this uplifted Christ, they did it not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
lest the crors of Christ should be made of nore 
effect ; but with that simple plainness of men 
fully imbued with the truth which they herald- 
ed and telling it out in the fulluess and direct- 
ness of that blood earnestness which all will 
feel who realize that they are bought with a 
price, even the precious blood of the uplifted 
Jesus. This kind of preaching conquered the 
then known world, snd wrote its triumph on 
the Labarum of the Roman Empire. 


Looking in still another direction, we find 
the Church in the mfdst of social evils which 
threaten alike the well being of the Church 
and of the state. Can the Chureh deal with 
these maiifold economical questions, which at 
times so seriously agitate the whole framework 
of buman society? Yes. The uplifting of 
Christ will doit. The most important factor 
in the world’s history was the coming down 
into it of Christ our Lord. His inearnation 
is the axle on which turn all the wheels of hu- 
man life. Avy science of sociology which 
leaves him out as ite central and contro!ling 
power is like a science of the solar system 
without the sun—erroneous at its center and 
erroneous at ite circumference. It is the pres- 
ence of Obrist in the world that has given birth 
to all the philanthropies of the world—is ban- 
ishing its most crying evils and bringing in all 
that is refining and elevating in mind and 
heart and life. Thies being so—and no student 
of history can truly deny it—it follows that all 
that is needed to meet and remove the social 
evils of our time ia the clear, true, and force- 
ful setting forth of Christ as the Light and 
Life of men, For justin proportion as they 
bask in bis light and breathe the breath of bis 
life will they become Christlike in mind and 
heart, and the prevalence of tie mind of 
Christ aud the love of Christ will change the 
moral and social aspect of the world. 

Finally, God has set before the Church of 
this age an open door into the regions beyond, 
and bidden her go in and possess the land. 
Never, it may truly be said, has the Courch 
been so thoroughly equipped as now for mis- 
sionary work, Geographical exploration and 
commercial adventure have opened up to us 
long unknown aud almost mythical regions. 
Ethnology and philology have brought the 
varying languages aud races of men into better 
classification. Technical art and science have 
putinto our hands implements and skill for 
reforming and enlarging all the industrial pur- 
suits of mev. Thus these auxiliary forces be- 
come, in the progress of time, almost apostles 
of Christianity. 

A higher and truer education in heathen 
lands must result in breaking down the old 
errors besed oa ignorance aad superstitions. 
Science is already at work, through manifold 
ways, undermining and sapping the Oriental 
religions—Buddbism, Brabminism, Qopfucian- 
ism, Lamaismeand preparing the way for 
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their downfall. It bas not been until within a 
few years that we have really understood the 
doctrines, usages, and inner power of the dom- 
inating religions of Asia. We have known 
their general features : but have mostly grouped 
them all together in one idolatrous mass of 
hopeless superstition and cruel orgies, and as 
such have leveled our theological artillery re- 
lentlessly against them. Now, however, 
through the labors of men who seem to have 
been epecially raised up for the purpose, the 
eight great religions of the world into which 
Max Miiller reduces the many schemes of hu- 
mau worship have been studied and analyzed, 
and their sacred books carefully translated, an- 
notated, and compared with our own; 8o that 
almost a new science—the science of compur- 
ative religion—has been created by the diligent 
and painstaking men who have made careful 
surveys of these Oriental religions and enabled 
us to weigh, measure, and examine systems of 
belief whichbold more than one-half the hu- 
man race in their molding power. Thus Chris- 
tianity 1s fast acquiring all those outside forces 
necessary to give it a world-wide equipment for 
its world-wide conquest. And when the evan- 
gelistic forces of the Chirch shall go forth io 
their full power, it will be with a momentum 
hitherto unknown, enabling her to do in a day 
the work of a year, and ina year the work of 
centuries, until, through these vastly aug- 
mented agencies, blessed and utilized by the 
Holy Ghost, it shall be literally true, as the 
prophet has declared: ‘‘ A nation shall be born 
in a day.”’ 

Brethrev, beloved, this is the great work 
which is intrusted to usin an especial manner 
—to proclaim in all the quarters of the world 
where our lot is cast an uplifted Jesus. We 
are to lift him up by exalting the divine Scrip- 
ture in which he is enshrined ; by exalting the 
sacrament which shows forth this uplifting 
uotil he come ; by exalting the ministry ap- 
poioted by Christ himself to be his heralds and 
teachers ; by exalting the Church, which is his 
mystical body—exalting all these things, pot 
by exalting them above Him of whom and to 
whom they all testify ; but because they are 
all means and aids for getting a better, clearer, 
and more life-giving view of the uplifted 
Jesus. 

All attempta to put anything between the 
soul of the siuuer and the uplifted Christ or to 
raise anything to same level with him is de- 
rogatory to his honor and contrary to his Word. 
To what purpose would the bitten Israelite 
have been told to look at the serpent of brass 
lifted up by Moses in the wilderness, if any- 
thing had been placed by Moses or the elders 
of Israel between the eye of the sufferer and 
the object to which he was directed to look ? 
Or if alongside that serpent of brass had been 
placed other objects to which equal efficacy 
was attributed, and thus confused his mind 
and deflected his faith ? 

The lifting up of Christ in all the aspects 
of his offices as Prophet, Priest, and King 
can be done by us only as we are taught by the 
Holy Ghost ; for it is his office to take of the 
things of Christ and to show them unto men. 
Dear brethren, if there is one thought more 
than another which pre:ses upon me at this 
time, in reference especially to the work com- 
mitted to us as bishops of the Church of God, 
it is that we need a fresh baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and fresh outpouring into our hearts of 
the love-power of the uplifted Jesus. If even 
aposties—the three years’ dally companions of 
our blessed Lord when he dwelt among men— 
bad po power to preach the Cross of Corist 
until the Holy Spirit came tpon them, surely, 
we peed to be sprinkled from on higb, that 
pentecostal grace may not merely light upon 
our heads in tongue-like flames, but that, like 
the precious ointment upon the head of Aaron, 
that went down tothe skirts of his garments, 
the unction that the Holy Spirit only can be- 
stow may flow over our whole being, sanctify- 
ing our lives, enlightening our minds, giving 
grace to our lips, and wisdom to our acts, and 
power to our administration, so that it may be 
said of each of us, as of the first martyr, St. 
Stephen: ‘‘ He was a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Our ministry of the Word and our offices as 
bishops can only be duly and wisely discharged 
in and through the power and guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, Let us never forget that this is 
the source of all ministerial strength and grace 
and influence. Our constant and wrestling 
prayer should be that we may daily increase in 
that Holy Spirit more and more until we come 
jato his everlasting kingdom. 

Let us also, dear brethren, endeavor to in- 
duce the clergy to be more diligent and dis- 
tinct in setting forth this uplifted Christ as the 
great sunlike truth of our salvation. The real 
remedy for the troubles within our own Church 
is not by repressive, or by restrictive, or by 
primitive legislation ; is not by courts of law, 
civil or ecclesiastical; is not by bandying crim- 
{nous and contemptuous words and organizing 
parties in battle array, under standards and 
principles foreign to the.spirit of the Gospels ; 
but it ia a more faithful setting forth of Christ. 
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But I must stop, though many and weighty 
topica rise in my miad, created by the occasion. 

The day has arrived when this assembly of 
Anglican bishops will separate. But, before 
we separate, our hearts are to be reknit togeth- 
er by participation in that blessed sacrament 
which, while it binds each to each, binds all as 
one to the heart of ourcommon Lord. From 
that altar we shall go away northward to the 
Arctic Cirele, southward to Australia, ea t 
ward to China, westward to the United States, 
never to meet together asa body here below. 
Of the seventy-six bishops gatbered at the 
last Lambeth.Conference, in 1867, thirty are 
dead. Death has reaped out of that asssembly a 
rich harvest, and garnered up some of the 
wisest, the noblest, the holiest men wbo ever 
bore the burden of the Episcopate. They rest 
together in the Paradise of God. 

This thought cannot but give a tone of 
solemnity to this sacred hour; yet alcng with 
this undertone of sorrow rises up our soul’s 
Te Deum that we have been permitted to meet 

8 brethren, to coufer so long and so lovingly 
[oct and to part with that profound re- 

spect and affection which intercourse ha§ 
engendered and which love has cemented. 

Speaking as an American bishop and ia be- 
half of American bishops, [ feel warranted in 
saying that we desire thus publicly to acknowl- 
edge the manifold courtesies and civilities 
which have been so markedly bestowed upon 
us ; that we appreciate and shall ever remem- 
ber the unwearied kindoecss and loving words 
of our brethren of the English bench and of 
all others who made up this Conference. 

We have learned here lessons of wisdom and 
zeal, which will influence all our future. We 
go back richer than we came; for we returo 
with the wealth of new friendships, new plans 
of usefulnes:, new aspirations after higher re- 
sults, and the treasured momortes of Church 
life and home life into which, as into a garden 
of spices, we have been so lovingly invited. 
Our admiration of the Church of Evgland has 
been greatly increased. As we have walked 
around its walle, gray with antiquity, and 
marked well its bulwarks, scarred, but not 
weakened, by the conflicts of the Christian 
centuries ; as we have associated with those who 
bear episcopal rule in this Zion, and with the 
band of learned and self-sacrificing clergy who 
work therein, and with tne intelligent and zeal- 
ous and liberal laity that form the noble body 
of the faithful—as we have surveyed all these, 
we may have seen bere and there things that 
are strange to us, points that we should have 
altered, defects, as we might term them, that 
needed correction, the filling up of some crev- 
ice here and the stripping off of some of the 
old ivy there ; but, after all, we should be forced 
to exclaim: ‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth is this City of our God. 
Her foundations are on the everlasting hills. 
The Lord is iu the midst of her; she shall not 
be moved. God shall help her, and that right 
eatly.’? As I behold the grand spectacle which 
the Anglican Church now presents, bristling 
with its multiplied agencies and vigorous 
with re-enkindled life and earnestness, and 
contrast it with the impotence of it: assailers 
and the envy of ite rivals, I recall the magnifi- 
cent vision of Milton, in which he describes the 
rising power and glory of the Commonw ealth; 
and, substituting the word ‘Church ” for the 
word “ nation,’”’ I seem to find in it a descrip- 
tion of the present aspect of the spiritual com- 
monwealth of dear old England. ‘ Me- 
thinks,” says the blind bard, ‘‘I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant Church, rausing 
herself like a strong man after sleep and shak- 
ing ber invincible locks. Methinks 1 see her 
as sn eagle, renewing her mighty youth and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam, purging and unscaling her long- 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about amazed at what she 
means,” and, I may add, confounded at her 
revived greatness. And 80 we say with one 
mouth and one heart to the dear mother of us 
all, the Church of England: ‘‘ Peace be within 
thy walls and plenteousness within thy palaces. 
For my brethren and companions’ sake, I will 
wish thee prosperity.”’ 

The next time, dear brethren, that we meet 
together will be beforethe Great White Throne. 
Such a thought warns us that we must be 
watching, waiting, working, until the day of 
death comes; and when that shall come, may 
we each, through faith in the atoning blood of 
the uplifted Jesus, pass through the gate into 
the Celestial City, and hear from the lips of 
Him who eitteth upon the throne the plaudit : 
“Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of our Lord.” 

EE 


An American tourist was visiting; Naples 
and saw Vesuvius during an eruption. “Have 
you anything like that in the New World?” 
wes the question of an Italian spectator. 
“No,” replied Jonathan; “but I guess we 
have amill-dam that would put it out in five 
minutes.” 
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HOW TO SAVE THE CHILDREN. 





Goop Mrs. Grundy considers the health and 
the lives of children so important that she de- 
sires us to say something more about their 
preservation. She not only believes in mother- 
love, but in the real value of preserved Hives, 
A crand celebration for thousands of assem- 
bled children had as one of its mottoes: “ ‘The 
ebildren of the county our best crop.”” They 
have immense industrial as well as eocial value 
The peck-measure philosopher claims it as a 
law of natural selection that over half must 
die, and dilates over the survival of the fittest, 
even when some of bis neighbors doubt 
whether all of his own grown-up boys were 
worth raising. Practically it will be found a 
most conservative thing for society if all pre- 
ventible diseases are prevented. There may 
be other theories ; but that is the best practice 
to operate upon, We do find so many dying 
whom we believe fit to live as others, if only 
surroundings were fitted to them. They are 
killed not by feebleness or for unfitness ; but 
because of their wrong food, wrong air, and 
unsanitary conditions. So loudly do their in- 
terests and that of their parents call upon us,we 
cannot stifle the cry: What shall we do to save 
the infants? ‘Three authoritative an wers are 
before us. The first is that of an eminent pro- 
fessor of the diseases of children, as «xpressed 
in lectures and more recently before the New 
York Academy of Medicine. The second is the 
pamphlet of special rules for the management 
of infants during the hot season, by the Ob- 
stetrical Society of Philadelphia, which is com- 
mended to the thoughtful attention of all 
mothers. The third is the recent special cir- 
cular of the New York Board of Health. These 
very nearly reprerent the best judgment to be 
had on the subject. 

Dr. Smith shows how much of the evil often 
depends not only on heat, but more on that 
decomposition which heat and moisture 
hasten. He properly claims that it is far less 
dependent on teething than the laity suppose. 
This has little to do with it. Itis a great error 
to allow summer attacks to last, as if they were 
naturally associated therewith. 

While noticing the proper treatment in med- 
jeal hands, he insi-t« that the diet is of the ut- 
most importance. Milk and milk only is the 
food for the first few months. A knowledge 
of the physiology of digestion has taught us 
that it is a great error to give starchy food to 
sma}jl children, After 8 months a little may be 
allowed, if a child shows deficient nutrition. 
Robinson’s Prepared Barley agrees with many, 
and also “ Meliin’s Liebig’s Food.’ Cows’ milk, 
diluted about one-third with pure water, is 
the best substitute for the mother’s, if this 
cannot be had. Yet it must be admitted that 
with cbildren several months old milk some- 
times seems to disagree during the sickness, 
and then these artificial foods are of service. 
The high temperature must be controlled by 
frequent spongivg of parts of the bedy, in 
which the frequent moisture here and there is 
of more value than the full bath. A quiet bed 
is better than the motber’s arms, 

The Philadelphia rules advise bathing with 
tepid water, loose dresses with daily changes, 
a cot orcrib for rest, and the avoidance of cake 
or candies. If you are sure of the goodness of 
the milk, depend on it. If not, boil it and put 
it away in a very cool place. When using, add 
a teaspoonful of pure water to each gill for a 
child of a year. One tablespoonful of con- 
densed milk, with 6 tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water, without suger added to it, is better than 
some Orange County milk. Where milk is not 
well digested, cream made % water may be 
tried, or some of tbe above-named foods, 

Stale bread, crumbed in a little milk, is far 
better than any cracker; or mutton-broth may 
be substituted for the milk. The yolk of a 
fresh and rare-boiled egg for achild over one 
year is often good each day when there is 
greatdebility. Children in their sicknesses often 
suffer for the want of cold water, which may be 
given very frequently, but not in large draughts 
at a time. 

The first caution of the New York Board is 
that over-feeding does more harm than any- 
thing else. Nursing cbildren should not be 
supplied more than 4 or 5 times per day and 

nee or twice at night. 

Barley or (rice) water is the best drink, next 
to cold water. Put four tablespoonfuls into 
two quarts of water, boil dowa to one quart 
and add a little nutmeg and a little salt and 
sugar just at the time of use. Two or three 
teaspoonfuls of grated flour-ball powder, 
rubbed into a paste with a little milk, and then 
stirred into a pint of milk, while being warmed 
just to boiling point, aleo agrees with many 
ebildren. 

To prepare the powder, take a pint of good 
flour, tie it up in a pudding-bag so tightly as to 
make a firm, solid masse, put it,iato a pot of 
boiling water, and boil 5 bours. Then take it 
out and let it dry. Then peel off and throw 


away the rind of dough, and grate down the 
hard, dry mass. into @ powder, as you need it. 
Some of these matters as to food have to be 
much under the care of mother or nurse. 
The physician is often needed in the start—not 
always for medicine, but for consultation and 
advice. Thecircular of the New York Board 
of Health is inferior to the two other papers 
to which we have alluded, although containing 
some good suggestions. The advice ‘ton the 
hottest days to add whisky to either water or 
food, not to exceed a teaspoonful every 24 
hours,ijs wholly out of place. Its simple 
result Would be to introduce into hundreds 
of tenement houses a bottle full of harm. 

We fully recognize that alcohol may be of 
service in the hands of the physician ; but it 
should not thus be commended for self- 
prescription by parents to infants. It cannot 
be shown that a few drops of ginger or other 
condiment is not equally valuable. The advice 
is itself a breach upon the plan of feeding and 
care advised in the circular, and as given is 
likely to do far more harm than good. It is in- 
defensible from the sanitary and medical, as 
well as from the moral standpoint. Such 
boards should be at great care not to encour- 
age vice or to attach importance to an article 
far less useful than bismuth, paregoric, etc., 
which it leaves out. Dietetic and general ad- 
vice to mothers is excellent; but whiskey, so 
apt to be poor and not needed for self-prescrip- 
tion, must be omitted with other drugs, But 
the right care and the right feeding we do 
commend to the attention of all, and these 
papers give some most valuable suggestions. 





° e 
Biblical Research, 

Tr is well known that in the year 1868, when 
Van de Velde’s maps of Palestine appeared, it 
was accompanied by a ‘‘ memoir.” The latter 
consists of itineraries, observations, notes, and 
descriptive matter generally. This will serve 
to afford one an idea of what the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund means in speaking 
of a memoir to go with each sheet of its map, 
or of a memoir to accompany and explain its 
large maps when published. But the material 
for such a memotr is so very voluminous that 
the committee of the Fund is not prepared to 
undertake its publication. Long lists of 
Arabic names are to be carefully examined by 
a competent Arabic scholar and to be supplied 
with their English equivalents. Not only the 
mass of notes made by Lieutenants Conderand 
Kitchener are available ; but a large number of 
special plans and drawings executed by Majors 
Wilson and Warren, Captain Anderson, Pro- 
fessor Palmer, Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, and M. 
Lecomte, an architect, who went out with M. 
Clermont-Ganneau in the year 1874, It is of 
the u'most importance to the right understand- 
ing and greater use of the maps that this col- 
lection of illustrative material should be pub- 
lished simultaneously with them, and it is to 
be hoped no effort or sacrifice will be spared to 
set them before those into whose hands the 
maps are to fall for thorough study. 


...-A conjecture for the subject of the fresco 
onthe fourth side of the Stepping-stone of 
Bethphage is made by a recent visitor, Mr. 
James King, tothe spot. As the figures are 
not looking out from the stone, but seem, for 
the most part, to be turned toward the central 
personage of the scene, who, judging from his 
attitude, appears to be neither praying, nor 
praising, nor pronouncing a benediction, ,but 
addressing or drawing the entire attention of 
the audience to himself, he suggests the picture 
represents the scene of the Ascension of our 
Lord, in that act when, baving led the disciples, 
out as far as to Bethany, be began to speak 
words of direction and comfort tothem. The 
suggestion has much to commend it; not the 
Jeast the fact that thus the four events for 
which the neighborhood is memorable are 
brought together on the stone, each facing the 
spot of its occurrence—namely, the Loosing of 
the Colt, the Raising of Lazarus, the Tri- 
umphal Entry, and the Ascension of the Master. 


...-Lieut. C. R. Conder having been en- 
gaged in the survey of Western Palestine and 
the service of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
during a period of more than six years, form- 
ally took leave of its committee at the end of 
last April. He has been invited to join the 
general committee, where, as a member of 
the Fund, his experience and advice will still 
be secured for all remaining work. Major 
Warren, now transferred to the diamond fields 
of the Cape, where he is in command of a 
troop of cavalry, is obliged to withdraw from 
the executive committee of the Fund, 


...eThe remains of a large and magnificent 
eburch, built of unusually great stones, has 
lately been observed at Amwés, near ’Abi 
Shusheh, in Palestine. It dates probably an- 
terior to crusading times and pessibly from 
the fifth century. 

--eeThe collection of Assyrian antiquities 
lately made by Mr, Hormuzd Raseam will 
soon reach the British Museum. 











Personalities, 


AFTER the receut burning of Daniel Web- 
ster’s homestead, at Murshfield, Mrs. Fletcher 
Webster, the occupant, took the old Winslow 
house, formerly owned and occupted by Gov- 
ernor Winslow ard by his sen, General Win- 
slow, though it had long been unteoanted, 
was said to be hauoted, and altogether so di- 
lapated as to be considered uninhabitable. The 
plaster had all fallen from the ceilings, leaving 
the rafters exposed, and the floors wet@ieaten 
away. Out of this unpromising material Mes, 
Fletcher Webster, her son, and daugbter have, 
with singular taste, industry, and ingenuity, 
created almost a paradise. The lower rooms 
are tilled with what are most precious relics of 
their former home and past history. There 
are some valusble old portraits; t.e full- 
leogth picture of Daniel Webster, by Amen; a 
fine Wouterman’s, showing his peculiar effects 
of light an. shadow ; som* rare old china aud 
costly articles of furniture; and, what is 
treasured most, the favorite IMbrary chair of 
Mr. Webster—a great, deep, capacious arm- 
chair, covered with morocco,and with an 
attachment fu front for reading or writing. 
For the twu most valuable pictures in the pos- 
session of the family the house ts too small; 
and they are, therefore, left in cther custody. 
These are the celebrated portraits of Lord 
Ashburton and Dan'el Webster, by Healy. 
They are admirable Iikenesses, and, apart from 
their historic interest, are among the finest 
productions of the artist. The family are 
now, however, not able to keep them, aud 
Mrs. Fletcher Webster would gladly sell them, 
sv that they could form part ofa gallery aod 
be prcperly cared for, while the money would 
be applied to payiog off the remunnt of a mort. 
gage which the small insurance on the burned 
house did not cover and which prevents the 
trustees from rebuilding it. 





...-If all i: ternational college regattas will 
serve a8 good es purpose io one respect as the 
last appears to have done, they vught to be 
encouraged. President Barnard, of Colum- 
bia, it is stated, once called on an English 
educator in Loadoao and introduced himself 
with biscard. ‘‘ President Barnard ?”’ eaid the 
Englishman to his waiter. ‘Who is he? 
Please inquire his errand.’”’ The waiter re- 
turned with the reply: “It is President Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College, sir.’ ‘‘ Barnard ? 
Columbia Cullege? Will the gentleman be 
kind enough to send up word where Columbia 
College is.” The Eoglish educator is perhaps 
now quite well acquaiated with the geograph- 
ical situation of this institutivn; that fs, if he 
has read in the English papere lately about a 
certain Columbia College crew. 


...-The many thousaud readers of “Step- 
ping Heavenward ” will have heard with sin- 
cere regret of the death of its favorite and 
gifted authoress, Mrs. Elizabeth Payson Pren- 
tiss, of New York. She died on the 13th inat., 
at her summer residence at Dorset, Vt., io her 
fifty-fifth year. Her husband, it is well known, 
is the Rv. George L. Prentiss, D.D., formerly 
pastor in this city and now professor in Union 
Theological Seminary. The deceased wrote a 
large number of children’s books, which bave 
found their way into many homes. ‘“ Stepping 
Heavenward”’ alone has had a sale of 50,000 
copies io this country, and there is hardly a 
Sunday-school library that is not supplied with 
nearly all the other books by Mrs. Prentiss. 
Her writings were fresh, attractive, and most 
wholesome in their influence. 


....Mr. D. W. Bartlett, whose foitiuls have 
, been long familiar to the readers of the Wash- 
ington correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT, 
has accepted the position of American secre- 
tary to the new Chinese Embasey to this 
country. The appointment is fittingly be- 
stewed and the Embassy is to be congratulated 
on their selection. Mr. Bartlett carries with 
him an extensive knowledge of our public 
affairs, which will render bis assistance of 
much value; and we are certain also that he 
will do all that is possible toward breaking up 
our foolish prejudice against Chinese emigra- 
tion. He will be missed as a correspondent, 
than whom few have been more accurate and 
just in dealing with Washington news and 
legislation. Avon, Conn., is Mr. Bartlett's 
sammer residence. 

....-Besides Mrs. Prentiss’s, there have been 
several deaths the past week of persons more 
or less widely known. On the 15th, President 
John H. Raymond, of Vassar College, passed 
away, after a lingering illness, in his 64th 
year. He was connected with Vassar since its 
opening, in 1865._—-—On the same date died 
Mr. E. A. Duyckinck, known in connection 
with many literary eaterprises, especially the 
“Cyclopedia of American Literature.’ 
_— Bayo cca the Scotch essayist, 

.---Prof. Lyon Playlfair, the eminent British 
chemist, is on his way to the United States, for 


a visit. Later in the season Hon. Wm. E. Fors- 
ter, M P., is expected. 








Science. 


Paor. UC. A. Youne gives the following facts 
to The Times about the eclipse : — 





‘It has been represented iu some quarters 
that the recults of this eclipse require a funda- 
mental reconstruction of the theories hitherto 


held regarding the constitution of the corona. | 


This ie, however, an entire misepprehension. 
The same constituents appear in the corona a8 
hitherto, only io altered proportions, as might 
have been and was expected by students of 
solar physics. In 1869, 1870, avd 1871 the 
gascous elements of the corona (the hydrogen 
and ‘1474 stuff,’ whatever that may be) were 
io such qaaptity and condition and rose so 
high ubove the solar surface that their lines 
were conspicuous 10 the coronal spectrum, and 
attracted the attention of observers far wore 
forcib y than the feeble continuous spectrum of 
the light emitted from and reflected by the 
minute solid or Hquid particles which also 
constitute an essential element of the corona, 
At present the condition is reversed. The 
gases are either too smal) in quantity or too 
cvol to be conspicuous, The lesson, and it is 
an Important one, is simply, as has been seid, 
that,  # certalu exteat, the corona sympa 
thizes with the sun-spots. 

** It certainly looks probable, also, that, while 
the gaseous elements of the corona are strictly 
solar, the non-gaseous matter—the coronal 
dust or huze—is of extraneous and very likely 
meteoric orizin, At any rate, the extent of the 
corona was ceitainly not less than on former 
occasiuns, Whatever may have been the case 
with its biightue-s, In fact, it has never been 
traced quite so far from the sun before as this 
time by Lanyley and Newcomb, who followed 
it out for 6° along the ecliptic, a success part- 
ly, of course, due to the clearness of th: air at 
their elevated stations. Now, this is quite 
consistent with the theory that meteor streams 
furnish the hazy matter of the coronal envelop, 
siuce, so far as we can judge, they have nothing 
to do with sun-spots. ‘ 

“A very iuteresting problem relates to the 
effect of solar forces upog this meteoric mat- 
ter, if such it really be ; aud the material tor 
the study is turnished in rich abundance by the 
bumerous drawings made by Langley, Abbe, 
Peaoro-e, Boss, and others, ani by the photo- 
graphs, which in excellence and number excel 
those obtained on any previous occasion. 
Among the best wh:ch we bave seen are the 
magviticent seri 8 made by Rogers, at La Junta, 
those of Draper, at Rawlius, and those of the 
Princeton party, at Denver, Undoubtedly there 
are others of at least equal excellence. 

“To sum up, the eclipse of 1878 has added 
a new planet to the system, and has demon- 
strat:.d that the unknown cause, whatever tt 
may be, which prodaces the periodical sun- 
spots at intervals of about 1! years also affects 
the coronal atmosphere of the sun. 

«This undoubtedly adds a eertaiun measure 
of probability to the idea that these solar 
periods may produce some cffect upon the 
earth, such as may be felt tn our meteorolog- 
fecal conditions; and, though the writer by no 
means concurs with Mr, Lockyer in consider- 
ing that Meldrum’s investigations upon Indian 
cyclones have already demonstra'ed connec- 
tion between the suo-spots and the weather, 
but, onthe other hand, thinks the connection 
almost disproved by results of other investi- 
gators, still therecan be no question that the 
subject deserves thorough study. 

‘The result of the late eclipse goes to show 
such a periodical change in the state of the 
solar atmosphere as might very pussibly pro- 
duce a sensible effect upon the earth. Whether 
it does or not is a question which can be set- 
tled only by a careful and syetematic investi- 
gation of the facts.” 


eeeeRecent fovestigations, says Professor 
Duocan, iu the bone breccias of the fissures in 
the Jurassic rocks of Gibraltar have shown the 
former wide distribution of many members of 
the African fauna, as well as the relations of 
the South-European tothe South-African faunas 
in the earlier part of the Quarternary epoch, 
and establisued the date of the final formation 
of the Straits. It appears that the Rock of 
Gibraltar has been fissured and has wholly 
subsided and been elevated more than once 
since the shell-fauna was the same as at pres- 
ent. The fissures were filled with the débris 
resulting from the denudation of the rock, 
mingled with the bones of animals which had 
fallen down the deep cracks. The bears were 
represented by a species intermediate between 
the grizzly bear and the brown or black bear ( Ur- 
susarctos), Compared with a fossil Quarternary 
bear from the province of Constantine, no sat- 
isfactory results were given ; but the interest- 
ing fact remains that, while Ursus arctos 
still roams over the Atlas Mountains, a large 
bear, now extinct, once covered the same 
ground, and a congener, possibly, to a variety 
of the grizzly bear (now restricted to the 
Northwest of America) lived in considerable 
numbers, under very different conditions of 





surface, area, and vegetation, in the land of 
which Gibraltar is the remnant. The fossil 
hywoa of Gibralter is now known to have been 
the common spotted hyw#na of Southern and 
Western Africa, is qaite distinct from the 
striped hywoa of Western Asia and Northern 
Africa, and is identical with Hyena speltea, 
formerly supposed to be a distinct epecies. 
This spotted hyzoa bas been found in the bone- 
caves of Sicily and of Mentove, where it was 
coeval with man. The panther (Felis pardus) 
of the opposite African coast then lived in 
Spain and was associated with Felis pardina 


‘of Spain and Portugal. The fauna of the 


caves of Gibraltar was essentially Southern 
and African. The Itladd of Malta also affords 
io its bone caves the remains of a large assem- 
blage of quadrupeds, comprising large and 
pigmy extinct elephants, two species of hippo- 
potamas, anda giant land tortoise, allied to 
that of the Galapagos Islands; and the pres- 


on the small Island of Malta shows that it must 
formerly have been joined to the mainland. 
Hence, it has been suggested that the north- 
eastern African coast extended to India, and 
that an insular tract reached from the Masca- 
renes to the east in the late Tertiary age. The 
connection of the land areas over which the 
tortoises wandered with the Maltese area was 
probably through a tract in the direction of 
Pereiu, Arabia, and Eastern Egypt, and south 
of the line of migration by which the Siralik 
fauna of India and the Pikermi fauna of Greece 
had communicated. Dr. Giiother, from a 
study of the giant tortoises, also suggests that 
there must formerly have been a connection 
between Africa and South America, and also 
between South America and the Galapagos, 


ence ef this continental assemblage of animals | 


....A number of sound-producing Crustacea 
have been observed by Hilgendorf and recorded 
in Von der Decken's ‘ Reisen in Ost-Africa 
(Crustacea),’? and more receutly Mr. Wood- 
Mason observed a number of stridulating 
Crustacea during a dredging excursion 
to the Andaman Islands. They are paired 
organs—i. ¢., Orzans working independently 
of each other, situated on each side of the 
body. In certain forms they are seated partly 
on the carapace and partly on a pair of ap- 
pendages. Of these some, as in Matuta, have 
a ecraper in the carapace and a rasp on the ap- 
pendages ; while in others the rasp is placed 
onthe body and the scraper on the append- 
ages, a8 in Macropthalmus aad allies. In other 
forms the stridulating organs are situated en- 
tire:y on the appendages, as in Ocypode, where 
the rasp is on one and the scraper on asother 
part of the same appendage. In Platyonychus 
bipustulueus the rasps are on one and the 
scrapers ou another pair of appendages. 


.... lt is very often spoken to the disadvan. 
tage of America that, when there is public 
work to be done, ignoramuses, instead of ex- 
perts, ure appointed to do it, and the right man 
in the right place isasightseldom seen. That 
we have not the faculty of always being right 
in such cases is true. Nionies and jackavapes 
are too often in places intelligent men should 
fill; but then it seems to be the same in other 
parte of the world as here. Prof. Thistle- 
ton Dyer, in a recent lecture, referred to 
the fact that muny years ago, when the 
great value of the Assam Tea was discov- 
ered, the Dutch determined to lotroduce it 
into one of their possessions. Instead of ap- 
pointiog a competent botant.t to look after it, 
an ignoramus had the job; and a ‘‘job’’ he 
made of it, as it proved eventually that the 
plants introduced at so great an expense were 
not that tea plant and were quite valueless. 
We have done nothing woree than this yet. 


....-There ace few things in Nature more re- 
markable than the fact that when allied species 
vary the direction of the variation is the same, 
though the separate species may be growing in 
different parts of the world. This is fllus- 
trated by some variations in the Nymphza, the 
common floating water-lily. The common Euro- 
pean species is NV. alba ; the allied American, N. 
odorata. Ina particular lake in Sweden there 
existe a pretty rosy-flowered variety, and ina 
tew locations in our own country a rosy variety 
of our species has also been found. This cor- 
respondence in the lines of variation ifn corre- 
sponding species has been noticed and placed 
on record in trees, and it is probable that it 
exists toa greater extent than is at present 
known. While there is so much said of the 
influence of environment on the production of 
new forms, the investigation of these similar 
forms under varying circumstances ought to 
be an inviting field. 

...-Prof. Wiedersbeim, of Freiburg, writes 
the editor of Nature that he is about to describe 
a fossil Labyrinthodont from the Trias, belong- 
ing to the paleontological collection at Basel. 
While hitherto nothing but the skull and some 
of the bony scales from tbe skin have been 
known, this specimen comprises the entire 
skeleton, with the head, vertebral column, 
shoulder, and pelvis, including the last 
phalanges of the fingers. There is also a fine 
cast of the cranium and the spine, by which 
the extremely low organization of the central 
nervous system of these animals is proved. 








[August 22, 1878. 


—-Blissions. 


Axe the barriers of heatbenism and caste at 
last giving way in Iodia and letting in the 
Gospel as a flood? It seems so. The friends 
of missions have often been discouraged at the 
slowness of India to respond to the preaching 
of the Gospel. The toils of the missionaries 
for long, weary years seemed almost without 
result; and it required great and constant 
faith in God to resist the impulse sometimes 
to abandon the missions. Then, too, the 
enemies of these missions at home were con- 
tioually aeking: ‘‘Why this great waste of 
money?’ ** Your missions in India are a fail- 
ure, and why do you continue to deceive the 
world and say they are not?’ Again and 
again were these snueers answered, and there 
has been enough of encouragement in late 
years to do so very effectually. Hindus have 
been won over to Christianity slowly, one by 
one, the vet increase each year swelling 
a little, It has been nearly a century and 
three quarters since the first Protestant mis- 
sion was begun in Tranquebar, below Madras ; 
and now the long-looked-for season of fruit- 
age iscome. Converts are no longer gathered 
in one by one—a few individuals it may be for 
each miesion every year; but by hundreds, 
Day, by thousands. We bave spoken of the 
wonderful iogathering in the Anglican diocese 
of Madras—22,000 souls in a little more than 
six mouths—and of the accession of 800 or 900 
families of 6,000 persons to the Arcot Mission 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. Now there 
{sto be added to these large accessions an- 
other of 5,442 to the American Baptist Telugu 
Mission. The Watchman makes the annoucce- 
ment in a double-leaded article, which we re- 
produce : 

‘A letter has been reveived at the Miasion’s 
roome from the Rev. J. E. Clough. of the Telu- 
gu Mission, which reports probably the largest 
ingathering of converts in the history of mis- 
sions. During the famine, that bas been so 
grievous in the Madras Presidency. the mis- 
siona' ies were appointed agents for dispensing 
government aid tothe sufferers. While the 
famine continued they had many app'ications 
for baptism ; but there was so much reason to 
fear that persons would make Christian pro- 
fession from interested motives that none 
were received. Not until the famine was over, 
a harvest enjoyed, and prosperity had returned 
did the mission resume the reception of con- 
verts. From the sixteenth of June to the seventh 
of July the baptisms nusnbered FIVE THOUSAND 
FOUR HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO. And this is 
not the end. From the great caution with 
which the missionaries have proceeded, much 


is to be hoped in respect to the si:cerity and 
stability of these Christians.’’ 


This makes a total of upward of 83,000 Hin- 
dus who bave renounced heathe:ism and ac- 
cepted Christianity in the year 1878. A most 
magnificent year’s work, if no more should be 
done ; but there ure more than four months of 
the year yet left, which may witness this large 
total more than doubled. This year marks au 
erain the history of missions in India. The 
days of doubts and doubters and of despond- 
eucy are past. 





....We referred in a recent number to the 
promise of The Church Missionary Intelligencer 
to publish the Rev. C. T. Wileon’s letters 
about his sojourn at Mtesa’s capital, in Uganda. 
It will be remembered that he was compelled 
to withdraw from the capital on account of 
hostile demonstrations following the murder 
of Lieut. Smith and Mr. O'Neill. He retired 
to Unyanyembe, but was to return in a short 
time. The first of the letters was written 
from Rubaga, Uganda, before he had heard 
of the deaths of Smith and O'Neill, and the 
last from Unyanyembe. In the first he de- 
ecribes the oppressiveness of the solitude in 
which he was living, which was relieved only 
by the reception of large batches of letters. 
His work, he wrote, had both encouraging and 
discouraging features. The old chiefs, who 
were opposed to his mission, induced the 
king to turn him out of the house he had 
built for him, and send him away a mile from 
the palace. Before submitting, however, Mr. 
Wilson had an {interview with the king, at 
which the chiefs were present. Their influ- 
ence was greater than that of Mr. Wilson. 
They were opposed to having white men 
come to Uganda to stay. They were only 
welcume as traders. The missionary had to 
yield. The Arabs are also enemies of the mis- 
sion, and resorted to every means, honorable 
and dishonorable, to prejudice Mtesa against 
it. The king used every means short of vio- 
lence to induce Mr. Wilson to make or procure 
for him guns and powder and cannon. He 
evidently cared but little about having his 
people educated. Still Mr. Wilson thinks the 
educational prospects of the mission promising. 
The Waganda are @ very sharp, yaick-witted 
race, astonishingly apt in making imitations of 
articles of European manufacture. They de- 
serve, he says, to be called the Chinese of 
Africa,for their ingenuity. He had four pupile— 
two men and two boye—whom he was teaching 
to read and write. The king at firat would not 


allow him to teach anybody. Later letters show 
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that Mr, Wilson, on account of the prolonged 
absence of Lieut. Smith, began to grow very 
needy. He had only one suit of clothes with 
him, which became quite dilapidated; and, the 
king cutting off his liberal supplies of food, he 
soon exhausted his stock of goods with which 
to purchase food. Oa December 30th he heard 
of the deaths of Smith and O'Neill, and re- 
solved to start the next day in the ‘‘ Daisy” to 
ascertain what he could about their fate. He 
arrived at Kagei January 12th. Mtesa, treat- 
ing him more generously at his departure, 
gave him a good supply of food. After 
making inquiries at Kagei about the fate of 
Smith and O'Neill, he decided to go to Unyan- 
yembe to purchase stores, those at Kagei 
being insufficient. Thence he returned to 
Uganda, arriving there March 26th. 


....The College of the Church Missionary So- 
clety at Islington has sent out another band of 
missionaries to spread the Gospel in three con- 
tinents. Twenty missionaries were dismissed, 
of whom fourteen go out for the first time. 


Six goto Africa, nine to India, one each to_, 


China, Japan, and North America, and two to 
New Zealand. In the instructions given to the 
new volunteers, they were advised first of all 
to give their time to the acquisition of the lan- 
guage of the people to whom they are sent. If 
a missionary, said the committee, does not go 
forth with a determination to master the’ lan- 
guage, his missionary course “ proves to bea 
comparative failure. He goes halting all his 
days.’? Whatever may be the pressure of the 
work around him, the young missionary should 
not allow himself to be tempted to drop his 
study of the latguage. The aim should be 
not to pass a creditable examination in the 
language, but to become master of it; and, 
with this view, the committee warns against 
the use of intrepreters. ‘*This advice will 
have a disappointing sound to many. For 
three or four years you will be disposed to say : 
‘We have been prepariog for the work, and 
must we have one, two, three years’ prep- 
aration more before we can have our 
hearts’ desire and tell the héathen the un- 
searchable riches of Christ?’ To a great ex- 
tent it must be so; but do not be cast down.”’ 
It is not the lips only that preach; but the life 
also. With the study of the language, the mis- 
sionary should also try to inform himself as to 
the history, literature, religion, and habits of 
the people. In the third place, 1 missionary 
should not become discouraged because of the 
magnitude of the work to be done nor attempt 
to do it all himself. Let bim remember that 
his work is not so much to deal with the 
masses as with individual souls. Fina'ly, let 
the missionary be careful that his spiritual life 
does not become dull. He should use every 
help he can get to maintain it. ‘The mission- 
aries were then addressed in turn, and in- 
formed wh-re and what their work would be. 


.... The Methodist mission iu Japan, repre- 
senting five circuits and one preaching station, 
has held its annual meeting under the pres- 
idency of R. J. Maclay, superintendent, and 
sent out the preachers for another year’s work. 
The results of the past year’s labors appear to 
be very encouraging. The secretary of the 
mission says the increase is one hundred per 
cent. beyond that of any preceding year ; but 
he deplores the smallness of the force sent to 
do the work of the Method'st and Episcopal 
Church, among 35,000,000 of people. Eight 
native preachers on trial were examined in 
their first year’s study, and four names were 
presented of candidates for admission to the 
traveling ministry. The secretary writes that 
‘‘oreat interest was manifested on the part 
of the native preachers respecting the ex- 
amination of character and the recommend- 
ation of candidates for admission. We 
readily perceive the difference in the qualifica- 
tions required of a Christian minister and 
those required of the candidates for Buddhism, 
where integrity and learning are items not 
taken into account.”” During the sessions of 
the meeting, which lasted a week, a confer- 
ence was had with the representatives of the 
Canada Methodist Mission and that of the 
Evangelical Association of the United States 


concerning affairs of common interest between 
the three branches. 


.».»The Rev. H. C. Du Bose, of the Suchau 
Mission of the Southern Presbyterian Board, 
says that when he has good attention from his 


audiences he preaches through to the end 
without stopping ; but when the interest flags 
he interrupts it with some such questions as the 
following : 

“Old man. where do you live?’ ‘In the 
country.’’ ‘At what place ?’’ ‘‘ How old are 
you?’? “How many children?’ ‘Are they 
girls or b ys?” ‘*What is your business ?”’ 

‘How much do you get a month; or, how 
many acres do you plant?’ ‘Do you have 
any tomples up your wiy?’’ “ What gods do 
you worship in them?” * The people burn io- 
cense; don’t thev?’? ‘‘Doyou worship heaven 
and earth?’ ‘Have you ever heard this doc- 
trine ?”’ ‘Have you seen any of our books ?”’ 
“What do you know about it?’ Or you see 
some man anxious t> ask vou some questions : 
“ How old are you?” ** What country are you 
from?” “ Where do you get all this money to 
Open these chapels?’ Let him ask a few, then 
say: “Friend, now you listen awhile.’ 


Short colloquys almost always awaken interest, 





In The Atheneum is given an account of some 
of the hitherto imperfectly described objects 
found in the excavations at Olympia during 
the third season, which closed June lst. The 
statues found about the Metroum are Roman. 
First, a small female figure, the personification 
of aconquered race. She kveels near the right 
leg of an emperor (the only portion preserved); 
her hands are tied at her back. While this 
figure is executed ina careless and rough style, 
the second, a female draped statue, headless, a 
member of a Roman ruling family, shows a fa- 
vorite type of Roman art, unusually well exe- 
cuted. Still more above the average is the 
unfortunately headless statue clad in mail, on 
account as well of the pathetic energy of the 
action as of the excellent workmanship in de- 
tail. Tbe chief decoration in the rich chasing 
of the mail consists of two beautifully moving 
naked Neretds, riding on sea horses; and it is 
possible that we may not be wrong in conjec- 
turing that we have here a Cesar or Augustus, 
whose descent from the sea-born Venus ts indi- 
cated in this courtier-like fashion. There are 
two marble statues of Zeus, which belonged 
neither to the Metroum nor the Zanes. The 
first consists of a headless figure, almost per- 
fectly preserved. The attitude is haughty ; there 
isa pethetic bending forward of the body. The 
uplifted hand holds the scepter; the depressed 
right hand probably the thunderbolt. Unfor- 
tunately, the hands andforearms are missing. 
Round the lower part of the body and over 
the left shoulder Zeus has thrown the mantle, 
a splendid piece of sculpture, showing great 
breadth and an ostentatious wealth of folds, 
the work of the Athenian artists Philatheneus 
and Hegias, whose names stand on the stem of 
the tree at the foot of which sits the eagle, who 
gazes upward at the god. The other is an 
upper portion of a colossus of Zeus, of gigan- 
tic dimensions. From the lower part of the 
neck to the middle of the trunk is 144 meters; 
from arm to arm somewhat more. The god 
was represented standing. The attitude of the 
arms and the arrangement of the mantle upon 
the bare breast make them similar to the fore- 
going. Still, the folds are much more simple 
and noble and the mighty forms of the naked 
parts are worthy of the colossal conception. 
The destroyers of the colossus must have first 
bored round the middle of the body hole after 
hole, in order to split the mighty block of 
marble. 

-...One of the most important books lately 
published for the instruction of artists is 
‘*Anatomy for Artists,”” by John Marshall; 
F.R.8. It is avery careful and thorough 
treatise on the subject. It is a great and fre- 
quent fault of figure artists that the clothes of 
their portraits seem to have no body inside of 
them. One who wishes to become a good figure 
painter ought to give several years to careful 
study of anatomy and antique sculpture. It is 
not certain that ancient Greek artists studied 
auatomy by dissection ; but they had the advan- 
tage of constant opportunity to study the 
nude or partially-draped figure of all periods 
of life in public processions, in dramatic per- 
formances, in military exercises, or in contests 
of boxers, quolt-throwers, or charioteers, 


... Sixteen etchings by John Crome,or ‘Old’? 
Crome, as he is generally called, have been 
just published, reproduced by the autotype 
mechanical process. Crome was born in a 
provincial city of England, of very poor par- 
ents, bat in his art achieved success and prop- 
erty ; but has only lately been recognized in 
London as an artistof any great power. An 
exhibition of his works beld last year gave him 
a sudden accession of popularity. He de- 
lighted in depicting broad moors, sluggish 
streams, green Janes, bigh-gabled cottages, 
and scarcely anything can be more nearly per- 
fect than his rendering of the picturesque bits 
he met in his daily walks. 


..»-Chamberlain F. Sehested, a Danish 
nobleman, whose estates cover four square 
miles, especially rich in archeology, has pub- 
lished, at great expense, a magnificent volume 
on the treasures found on his property. They 
extend from the stone to the iron age. There 
are descriptions of kitchen-middens, 45 stone 
kists and cairns, 200 tumuli, etc. The total 
number of et ne pieces is very large—hollow 
chisels, 170; narrow chisels, 405 ; daggers, 70; 
spear-blades, 215; arrow-heads, 45 ; fish-hooks, 
2; crescent-shaped, 34; flakes, etec., 460; 
ecrapers, 1,583; battle-axes, 62; and so on. 
One of the urns of the early iron age bears the 
Swastikycross. 

...-Mr. C. T. Newton proposes to commence 
excavations in Cyprus as soon as possible, be- 
Heving that General di Cesnola and Mr. Lang 
have not exhausted its treasures. We hope he 
will find another Kourium. 


..-» Tbe Lenox Library bas purchased Mun- 
cacsy’s large painting entitled “Milton Dic- 
tating Paradise Lost to his Daughters.” It is 
seven feet high by ten long, and won the 
painter the medal of honor, 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 1st, 1878 


REJOICING IN DISCIPLESHIP.—Lvxe x, 
17—24. 


Norss —“ The seventy.”"—Sent out for a spe- 
cial service, to preach in the cities to which 
Christ was going. Their mission was a brief 
one.———="' The devils.""—The ancients had the 
idea that all lunacy or epilepsy was caused by 
demoniacal possession. This pessage is con- 
sistent with this interpretation; but others do 
not appear to allow the principle that lan- 
guage is used in accommodation to common 
belief. The descriptions of the disease and of 
the method of cure do not agree with any or- 
dinary disease now known, and it would ap- 
pear as if there were then some special and pe- 
culiar influence of evil spirits. ‘* Through 
thy name.”"—The seventy recognized that the 
power was that of Christ, “© Behold Satan 
as lightning.’’—The vision was only in his soul, 
He had the assurance, knowledge of victory 
thus figured. The falling of Satan refers to 
the final victory which will be accomplished 
at last, and the beginning of which was in 
Christ’s redemptive life and death. 
‘Tread on serpents and scorpions.”"—To some 
extent literally, as in Paul’s case, and more 
figuratively. They did endure all sorts of suf- 
fering and persecution ; but nothing hurt them 
or withstood their cause. “Hid these 
things.’—Not by an active choice to keep the 
wise ignorant ; but by allowing their pride and 
conceit to blind them to the truth. The idea 
is not that Christ was grateful that the wise 
did not receive him—not at all. The ideais:I 
thank thee that, though thou hast hid these 
things from the wise, thou hast revealed them 
to babes. ‘* Babes.’—The ignorant; the 
common people. “*The things which ye 
see.” —That fs, the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; the new dispensation of Christ’s com- 
ing reign, through the establishment of his 
Church. 

Instruction —Those that go ov Christ’s er- 
rands are pretty sure to come back with joy. 
His messages may seem hard to deliver; but 
when his work is taken up with faithfulness it 
brings its own reward with it. It disappoints 
pleasantly, by turning grief or apprehension 
into joy. 

The devils have, ever since Christ’s time, 
been subject to his disciples. The devils are 
within and without us. Every bad passion or 
desire is a devil within, and is subject to us, 
through Christ’s name, if we ask through 
Christ’s name for help to subdue it. Every evil 
in the world about us is a devil, to be fought 
against and subdued ; and how many devils of 
superstition, idolatry, oppression, cruelty, have 
already been subdued through Corist’s name |! 
There are many others yet unsubdued or par- 
tially conquered ; but the Church ts etrong to 
conquer them, and will in the end. Christians 
may then have the joy which the seventy felt, 
because the victories of old are still continued 
or repeated. 

The vision our Saviour saw of Satan falling 
from Heaven may encourage us. We may ex- 
pect that the victory which is now incomplete 
will be secured, and the Church of Christ shall 
extend {ts influence and control all over the 
earth. 

Christians should remember that all their 
power comes from the gift of their Master. 
Says Christ: ‘‘ Behold, / give unto you power.”’ 
It is not our power, but his, by which we over- 
come serpents and scorpions, or the evil ioflu- 
ences or powers which they represent, 

The highest personal gratification which 
believers have is not in their victories, but in 
their assurance of God’s favor, that their names 
are written in Heaven. Says Jesus, through 
Jobn, in the Apocalypse: “I will not blot out 
their names from the book of life.’? This pro- 
duces more than joy. It produces peace, that 
calm restfulness which bears up the soul 
under every trial. 

It is a blessed merit of Christ’s Gospel that 
itopens Heaven quite as widely to the igoorant 
and cbildlike as to the wise and prudent. 
What it requires is a docile spirit,a meekness 
and lowliness which the ignorant can possess a8 
well asthe learned. This is something to be 
very grateful for; for the world will ever be 
made up mostly of the poor and ignorant, and 
we will rejoice like our Saviour that it seemed 
good in the sight of God the Father to give 
his Gospel to all. 

The Son’s divinity is sufficiently affirmed in 
the assertion that no man knoweth who the 
Father is but the Son. He must bear some 
special wondrous relation to the Father. We 
should seek to be among those to whom the 
Son reveals the Father. 

Rich beyond all expression is the privilege 
of those who in our day see the enlargement of 
Christ’s Kingdom. If it was blessed to live 
when that kingdom was just beginning to be 
established, much so to live now. That was a 
dark, blind age. But acorner of the world 
knew of the Saviour. The power of Christ’s 
































religion was not then tested, It seemed weak 
and likely to be crushed. But now it rules the 
world. It is spreadingeverywhere. It is carry- 
ing with it all arts and sciences and all the 
comforts of civilized life, and is filling the 
world with its blessings, Very grateful should 
we be for life in this century and this Christian 
land. Very, very blessed are our eyes. The 
eyes of the disciples saw Christ in his humilia- 
tion. We see him in his advancing glory. 
a 


AT the last Fourth-of-July celebration at 
Woodstock, Conn., the Rev. Rufus W. Clark, 
D.D.,-of Albany, presented in an address, 
which was published in Taz INDEPENDENT, a 
plan for securing funds to plant Sunday- 
schools over the whole world: 


“In view of the marvelous growth of this 
institution the past century, having from 
Robert Raike’s small beginning, in 1780, 
reached a membership in these United States 
alone of overseven millions and seven hundred 
thousand ; in view of what has been accom- 
plished with thorough organization by the 
various women’s boards of foreign missions in 
the last ten years, their aggregate annual in- 
come being now nearlv half a million of dol- 
lars ; and in view of what has been done with- 
in sixteen years by the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association in planting Sunday-schools in Ger- 
many, France, oo Italy, Hungary, Russia, 
Mexico, South America, Japan, and China, 
Dr. Clark argued that the time had come for 
the Sunday-school to make a grand advance 
movement and organize to raise funds to 
establish Sunday-scbools over the world. 

‘The Foreign Sunday-schoo! Association, in 
the prosecution of ite work, has never ex- 
pended more than $4,000 a year, and they 
could judiciously use any amount placed in 
their hande. Through their thirty secretaries, 
who meet weekly and correspond in the Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, and other lan- 
guages with gn g nations, they are familiar 
with the wide and promising fields that are 
open for their work. With a contribution of 
one cent a year from each member of the Sun- 
day-schools in our land, the Association would 
have an annual income of $70,000, With one 
cent a week they would receive three anda 
half millions of dollars a year. 

“Since the delivery of Mr. Clark’s address 
the Associagion have adopted his plan, av 
have prepared beautiful boxes, with gilt letter- 
ing, to be hung up in the Sunday-school room, 
to receive contributions. On the top of the 
box are the words ‘ The Field is the World.’ 
On one side the objects of the Arsociation are 
clearly stated. On another side the appeal, 
as follows: ‘Will each member of this Sun- 
day-school put one cent a year into this box 
for the Foreign Sunday-school Association, to 
establish Sunday-schools all over the world ?’ 

‘This plan certainly has our cordial endorse- 

ment, and we bope there will be a box placed 
in every Sunday-schoo! in the land, and that 
even more than a cent a year may be contrib- 
uted. It is stated on the box that contribu- 
tions should be sent to C. B. Davenport, treas- 
urer, 487 Broome Street, New York, or to Al- 
bert Woodruff, the president, 180 State Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Boxes can be obtained of 
them gratuitously.” 
We are glad to see that this plan is meeting 
with favor in different parts of the land, and 
has been recommended by the Albany papers, 
the New York Observer, New York Hvangelist, 
Christian Intelligencer, New York Times, and 
other leading journals. As it will require 
much labor on the part of the officers of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association to place 
boxes in all the Sunday-schools, will not sa- 
perintendents interest themselves at once 
and send for boxes, or prepare them, with the 
appeal on them, as stated above? The amount 
asked for cannot interfere with any other 
regular collections that are made. One cent a 
year or one cent a month from each member 
for Sunday-schools in all lands will not, sure- 
ly, stop the flow of other charities. 


..+. The Rey. Nicholas J. Cole, of the Church 
Missionary Society, writes from Sierra Leone 
describing the Sunday-sehool at Kissy Road, 
in that country. It is, he says, in a very en- 
couraging condition. ‘The scholars number 
306—101 adults and 206 children. The average 
number of attendants {s 263. There are nine- 
teen teachers connected with the school, of 
whom the students at Fourah Bay College and 
the advanced pupils of the Annie Walsh 
Memorial School form the zreater number. 
The scholars have given great satisfaction to 
the teachers and all interested, in the atten- 
tion always paid to the instructions imparted 
to them and in their gentle way of asking for 
explanation of what they do pot understand. 
It is pleasing to see with what haste they run 
to school whenever they suppose they are late 
and the excuses given for being late (and this 
without being asked). This sight is most 
affecting when seen done by the aged men and 
women, The rainy season, which has always 
been pleaded as an excuse for the smallness of 
numbers in many religious assemblies, has not 
that effect in our Sunday-school; but has 
been the most convincing evidence of the 


earnestness of the scholars, who, notwith- 
standing the heavy and incessant falls of the 
rains in the months of August and September, 
were always seen present in their respective 
clasees. ‘There have been four addresses de- 
livered to the school during the year—first, 
‘On the Vanity of Dress’; second, ‘To the 
Teachers, on the Importance of their Work’ ; 
third, ‘On Pride’; tourth, ‘Oo Early Death. 
Prizes of books were awarded to fifty scholars 
for diligence and regularity. There were many 
more deserving ones, but want of means pre- 
vented prizes being given to them.” 
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In Spanish, liberty is libertad. Think of 
raising libertad poles! 


-++«Whether it will be possible for men to 
fly is a mere matter of a-pinion, 


...-Of all things known farmers agree that a 
mortgage is easiest to plant and hardest to 
raise. 

..ee' After August 1 woodcock may be 
shot.” We advise this 1. woodcock to look 
out for bimeself, 


...-An Irish lover remarks: “It’s a great 
pleasure to be alone, especially when yer sweet- 
heart is wid ye !’’ 


..». Wilkins says it is not very difficult to 
cure hams ; but the trouble with him is to find 
out how to procure them. 


..«-The minister who divides bis discourse 
into too many heads will find it difficult to pro- 
cure attentive ears for all of them. 


.«»» WANTED —Delinquent subscribers to 
settle up. P. 8.—In answering this advertise- 
ment, please state what paper you saw it fn. 


-...“* DT have got all my servants, There is 
nothing for you to do.”’ “Ah! madam, it will 
take very little work to occupy me,’ he an- 
swered 


**Governesses should never be required 
to do low menial work,” said a gentleman. 
“* Certainly not ; but they frequently aspire to 
the hymeneal,’’ replied the lady. 


.... The mao’s an ignoramus, 
Or, lower yet, a scamp, 
Who writes for information 
And sends no postage stamp. 


.---Ex-Governor Miller, of Minnesota, is 
delivering a lecture in that state which is en- 
titled “All Men are Liars.” His tickets 
read: ‘‘ All Men are Liars, Admit one.’’ 


...“* Come, get up and give an account of 
yourself,” said a policeman to a prostrate 
drunkard. ‘‘ How can you expect an account 
from a man who has lost his balance ?’’ was the 
reply. 

...** Really, Mr. Johnson, there’s nace end 
to your wit,”’ said a lady in the West of Scot- 
land to a noted humorist. ‘‘Gude forbid, 
madam,” he replied, *‘ that I should ever be at 
my wit’s end !’’ 


...-A doctor went out for aday’s hunting, 
and, on coming home, complained that he 
hadn’t killed anything. ‘‘ That’s because you 
didn’t attend to your legitimate business,”’ 
said hie wife, 


.-eeA woman being told that some tables in 
the Russian department of the new French 
Exhibition were being made of malachite, ex- 
claimed: “‘My gooduess! I thought Mala- 
chite was One of the prophets.” 


..ee‘! What is the matter?” asked a lawyer 
of his coachman, ‘‘The horses are running 
away, sir.” ‘Can't you pullthem up?” ‘I 
am afraid not.’’ ‘Then,’’ said the lawyer, 
after judieial delay, ‘‘run into something 
cheap.”’ 


....“‘I wish you would not give me such 
short weight for my money,’’ said a customer 
to a grocer, who bad an outstanding bill 
against him. ‘ And I wish you wouldn’t give 
me such long wait for mine,” replied the 
grocer. 

...»Why do ducks put their heads in water ? 
For divers reasons. Way do they take them 
out? For sundry reasons. Why do they put 
them in again? ‘fo liquidate their little bills. 
Why do they take them out again? To make 
@ run on the banks. 


...“*Sambo, what do you suppose is the 
reason that the sun goes toward the south in 
the winter?’’ “ Well, I don’t know, massa; 
unless he no stand de climate ob de norf, and 
so am ‘obliged to go to de souf, where he ’sper- 
iences warmer longitude.’’ 


...» Nurse; ‘ Did you put that nasty mud on 
the doorstep, Master Charles?” Little Master 
Charles: ** No, Nurse,’’ Nurse (artfully): ‘ But 
1 saw you, from the window.’’ Charles (more 
artfully): ‘‘ That you didn’t, for I looked up at 
all the windows before I did it.’’ 


....A little boy from New York went into 
the country, visiting. He had a bowl of bread 
and milk. He tasted it, and then hesitated a 
moment; when his mother asked him if he 
didn’t like it. To which he replied, smacking 
his lips: ‘‘Yes, Ma. I was wishing our milk- 
man would keep a cow.” 


.-.-At an exhibition of pictures, a baker and 
a facetious friend were examining a picture 
with a number of rocks in the foreground. 
Quoth Batchy: “ Thae rocks are like lumps 0’ 
dough.”’ ‘‘ Weel,’ said his friend, “you 
shouldnsa find fault wi’ that, when the puir 
cbiel 6’ a painter makes his bread out .o’ 
them!” 
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.-.. The yellow fever inereased last week at 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, and Grenada; but 
made no progress elsewhere. For New 
Orleans the official statement up to the 19th 
was as follows: Total number of cases, 1,000; 
total deaths, 813. The deaths on the 17th 
were 47; new cases, 115. The fever is con- 
fined principally to the upper part of the city. 
At Grenada, Miss., there were 125 cases and 
47 deaths from July 25th to August 17th. 
There have been isolated cases at Mobile, 
Cairo, Memphis, and Vicksburg. At Port 
Eads, mouth of the Mississippi, several cases. 
At Havana, 99 deaths last week. The Howard 
Association has supplied as many purses as 
possible for Grenada and other points, The 
distress among the poor is great. 


...- The English admiral in command of the 
fron-clads near Constantinople has been in- 
structed that as soon as the last of the Rus- 
sian troops leave the vicinity of the city he 
shall withdraw bis rection of the British fleet 
from the Princes’s Islands, in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, to Gallipoli; but not to retire to the 
Mediterranean until the Russians have retired 
west of Chatalja and the Turks are securely in 
the possession of those works. He will then 
leave a sufficient number of ships at Gallipoli 
and in the Gulf of Saros to maintain the invio- 
lability of the peninsula until all the Russians 
are beyond Adrianople or across the Balkans, 


..»-Mr. Jobn E, Leet, of New Orleans, who 
has been testifying before the Potter Com- 
mittee in this city, showed signs of insanity on 
the 18th by shooting at imaginary pursuers in 
his hotel room, His testimony was volumin- 
ous and curious,and it is supposed that the 
excitement of the ordeal and disappointment 
io not makiog the impression he intended 
turned his mind. The Committee are still in 
session in this city. 


...-Chinese labor is discountenanced by the 
legislature of British Columbia. A resolution 
just passed declares that “Chinese laborers 
ehould not be employed upon the public works 
of the province, and that a clause should be in- 
serted in specifications of all contracts awarded 
to the effect that contractors will not be per- 
mitted to employ Chinese labor upon the works, 
and that, in event of their doing so, the govern- 
ment will not be responsible for payment of the 
contract.” 


...-Brooklyn’s City Council disapproves of 
rapid transit routes through the city and 
denies petitions for their construction. The 
report adopted says: 


“Tt is notto the interest of Brooklyn, in 
view of the experience of the people vlog, 
doing business, and owning property on Sixth 
Avenue, New York, to permit our streets to be 
encumbered and the property of our citizens 
on such streets to be ruined by the coustruc- 
tion and operation of elevated ratlroads.’’ 


...«Mexican raids on our Texas border have 
assumed such a bold and violent shape of late 
that the Government is said to have decided 
to stop them at all bazards, even at the risk of 
bringing on a war with Mexico. Geperal Sher- 
man has long entertained a belief that a boun- 
dary line between the two countries marked 
by the Sierra Madre Mountains would be easier 
to protect than the one now existing at the 
Rio Grande. 


....Eastern dispatches say that the difficul- 
ties between Turkey and England relative to 
the introduction of reforms in Asia Minor are 
almost entirely removed. Turkey will listen 
to the counsels of England ; but will intro- 
duce reforms herself, without a necessity for 
installation in Asia of British residents, who 
would seek to introduce reforms, instead of 
merely watching. 


...-In the award of prizes at the Paris Ex- 
position, the United States Agricultural Ex- 
hibit has received a diploma of honor and the 
United States Educational Exhibit a gold 
medal, Of the eleven objects of art offered 
by the Agricultural Soctety of France for ex- 
ceptional merit in agricultural machinery in 
the recent field trials eight have been awarded 
to American inventions. 


..+.What is called the American colony in 
Paris consists of about 2,000 families, a large 
proportion of them from the South. A great 
many of them might be regarded almost as 
permanent residents, being people of Itmited 
means, who find that they can live so much 
cheaper there than {n an American city that 
they have concluded to stay. 


....The Indianapolis socialistic demonstra- 
tion on the 17th was a complete failure in 
point of numbers and enthusiasm. The pro- 
cession consisted of a colored brass band and 
68 persons, carrying the Stars and Stripes, a 
red flag, and several banners inscribed with 
communistic mottoes, Kearney was among 
the speakers. 


«+s. The Russians bave resumed their march 
in Central Asia. As early as June 28d Gener- 





joined the p corps of the three expedi- 
tionary columns that had already been formed. 
The objective point of the expedition is sup- 
posed to be the province of Balkh. 


...The Chinese Embassy to the United 
States numbers about thirty persons in the 
party. They have gone to Hartford, before 
proceeding to Washington to be officially re- 
ceived. Itis probable that a Chinese consul- 
ate will be established at San Francisco, to 
protect the Chinese in that city. 


....Parliament was prorogued on the 16th 
until November 2d. The Queen’s speech is 
practically a brief reiteration of Beaconsfield’s 
and Salisbury’s views on the Eastern Question. 
She believes that peace in that quarter now 
promises to be durable and Turkey’s independ- 
ence permanent. 


++»»The World’s Convention of the Young 
Men's Christian Aseociation met in Geneva on 
the 17th. The average attendance at the con- 
ferences was 1,000. Delegates present from 
America, Belgium, England, France, Holland, 
Spain, and the Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, 


.... Secretary Evarts has addressed a letter 
to the British Government setting forth the 
reasons why the Canadian fisheries award, $5,- 
500,000, is considered excessive, and asking for 
8 review of the case,in order that the sum may 
be reduced. No reply has yet been received. 


....Four robbers, on the 13th, stopped a 
train on the 8t. Joseph and Council Bluffs 
Railroad, overawed the conductor and others 
in the matl-car, deliberately helped themselves 
to about $5,000 in cash, and then left the train. 
The act was committed at night. 


....-The bill allowing women to vote in 
school-meetings has passed the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, having already been 
adopted by the Senate. This is the first sub- 
stantial victory won by the woman suffragists 
of New England. 


.++.Weldy & Co.’s powder magazine, on the 
outskirts of Pottsville, Pa., was exploded by 
lightning on the 17th and the building com- 
pletely demolished. Three children in a pic- 
nic party near by were killed and many cattle 
injured. 


.-.-Richard Upjohn, of New York, one of 
the most prominent church architects in the 
country, died on the 17th inst.——Dr. Benj. R. 
Robson, who died on the 18th, was the oldeat 
physician of this city. His age was ninety- 
three. 


...»Pennsylvania’s Board of Pardons has 
refused to recommend the pardon of O. F. 
Ballard, ex-member of the legislature, who is 
serving out a sentence of imprisonment for 
embezzling a building association’s funds. 


.-.-The feeling between the Orangemen and 
Catholics in Ottowa, Canada, culminated in a 
riot on the 18th inst. There was considerable 
firing and several persons injured. Two 
houses also were wrecked. 


....Charles W. Angell, secretary of the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company, Chicago, absconded 
on the 18th, leaving his accounts over $100,000 
short. Great confidence bad been reposed here- 
tofore in his integrity. i 


....The Colorado Greenbeck Convention, at 
Denver, voted on the 15th in favor of an al- 
most unlimited issue of “absolute paper 
money,” and called for the taxing of all in- 
comes over $1,000. 


»..-Tbe Austrian occupation of Bosnia con- 
tinues to meet with resistance. One division 
of troops, under General Zapary, has been at- 
tacked by the insurgents and compelled to 
retreat. 


.-e-Emil Hédel, who attempted the life of 
the Emperor of Germany on the 11th of May, 
was beheaded in Berlin on the 16th by a butcher 
hired for the purpose. 


....Itis expected that work on the great 
Brooklyn Bridge, which was suspended last 
week, will be resumed soon. 


...-A fire in the fashionable quarter of Kis- 
singen, Prussia, on the 18th, destroyed a large 
number of houses, 


....The total earnings of Sing Sing Prison 
during the month of July were $18,029. Ex- 
penditures, $14,868. 


.-.-According to official estimates, the num- 
ber of deaths from famine in India is not far 
from 1,350,000. : e 


...-Hon. Alex. H, Stephens, of Georgia, has 
been renominated for Congress in his district. 


....Fifty houses were totally and thirty par- 
tially destroyed by the Wallingford tornado. 


-..-Emperor William is improving and now 
drives out occasionally. 


++» War between Chili and the Argentine Re- 
public is threatened, 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BARRELLE, ALmonp, declines call to Stough- 
ton-st. ch., Boston, Mass. 

CARMAN, J.N., Indianapolis, Ind., called to 
Champaign, II. 

CHASE, 8. L. B., Rockland, accepts call to 
Elm-st. ch., Bath, Me. 

EDWARDS, J. R., ord. at Shiloh, La. 

FISH, E. J., D.D., removes from Lansing to 
Sheboygan, Mich. 

FURMAN, A. J., Oskaloosa, Iowa, resigns, to 
go to Hilledale, Mich. 

GREGORY, W., D.D., Santa Rosa, Cal., re- 
signs, 

HILL, Henry F., died at Lindley, N. Y., 
aged 66. 

HODGE, M. G., D. D., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
called to Milwaukee, Wis. 

LEE, M. D., ord. at Fork’s Cheat, W. Va. 

MORRIS, C. D., Toledo, O., resigns. 

MURPHY, T. J., McMinnville, Tenn., resigns. 

OSTERHOUT, J. V., accepts call to Castile, 
N.Y. 

PEARSON, R. W., Fourth-ave, cb., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., resigns. 

PEASE, W. H., removes from Croton to Jor- 
dan, N. Y. 

RHODES, A., Palmyra, Mo., resigns, 

RICHARDSON, O., Tenant’s Harbor, Me., re- 
signs. 

SHARPE, GrEorGe H., Grand Blanc, Mich., re- 
signs, 

SWAINHART, G., Salt Creek, O., resigns. 

ZANAPHRONITHES, A. D., ord. at Chicago, 
I. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACHELDER, Warp, Lebanon, accepts call 
to Morrisville, N. Y. 

BACON, Tomas K., New Haven, Conn., ac- 
cepts invitation to Terre Haute, Ind. 

BROADWELL, H. J., Stanwich, Conn., re- 
signs. 

BROWN, J. N., Wilton, N. H., accepte invi- 
tation to .supply Charlotte, Mich., one 
year. 

ee Epaar F., Yale Sem., ord. at Perry, 

e. 


DORSEY, GrorcE N., ord. at Quasqueton, Ia, 


DOUGLASS, Joun A., Waterford, Me., died 
recently, aged 86. 


FRINK, Henry A., Hamilton College, supplies 
Church of the Pilgrims in Dr. Storrs’s av- 
sence, 


FREE BAPTIST, 
—T R. M., accepts call to Strafford, 


. . 


— Cc. H., ord. at Holmesville 


PARKER, Lowe 1, Attleboro, Mass., died re- 
cently. 


TAYLOR, JosEpu, ord. at Philadelphia, Penn, 
WEEKS, J. L., Roxbury, Me., licensed to 
preach, 
LUTHERAN, 
BIRCH, A., inst. at Philo, O. 
BRUER, H., inst. at Alsfelt, Ontario. 


Se , 8. M., accepts call to Mt. Holly, 
enn. 


DAHLKE, W., inst. at Reserve, N. Y. 

HAY, E. G., accepts call to Huntington, Penn. 
SPIEGEL, G., inst. at Decatur, Ind. 
— J., ord. and inst. at Chicago, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BLAYNEY, C. P., supplies Wadesburg, Mo. 

BIGGER, D. D., Chicago, Il]., accepts call to 
Tiffia, O. 

HILLMAN, James W., Morris Plains, N. J., 
dismissed. 
LAMB. Georg C., accepts call to Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. ’ 
MoCLUSKEY, James W., removed to Paul- 
ding, O. 

McGIFFERT, Witi14M H., Lonaconing, Md., 
called to Cedarville, N. J. 

NASSAU, CHARLEs W., D.D., Trenton, N. J., 
died recently, aged 74. 

PAXTON, Joun R., accepts call to New York 
Ave. ch., Washington, D.C. 

PROUDFIT, ALEXANDER, called to Hacketts 
town, N. Jd 

SCOTT, WaLTER Q., Philadelphia, Penn., ap- 
pointed a professor in Wooster University. 

SMITH, W. R., Adair, fowa, supplies Green- 
wood and Rangmore, Mo., one year. 

TWICHELL, E. W., inst. at Burdette, N. Y. 

WAHRENBERGER, Jacos, Paterson, N. J., 
died recently, aged 50. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
a WILLIAM, becomes pastor at Pome- 
roy, O. 
LONDON, Joun, accepts call to Tioga, Penn. 
VAN KLEECK, R. B., JR., accepts calls to 
Lithgow and Millorook, N. Y. 
WALKER, ALBERT R., settles at Trappe, Md. 
WEIBEL, J. W. H., accepts call to Canasera- 
ga, N. Y. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
BLACK, James E., accepts call to Mercers- 
burg, Penn. 
McLEAN, D. M.B., Canonsburg, Penn., is suf- 
tering from ill health. 


MoMICHAKEL, J. B., D.D., inaugurated presi- 
dent of Monmouth College. 


TRUMBULL, R., Xenia, O., called to Detroit, 
Mich. 
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August 2.¢ 1878.] 


School andl College, 


SomE suggestive figures are presented by 
Mary P. Thatcher, in the September Harper’s, 
in regard to the relative wages received by 
men and women teachers. In Massachusetts, 
she says, the average salary per month of men 
for 1875 was $88.37; of women, $35.35. In 
Matne—men, $37; women, $18. In Pennsyl- 
vania—men, $41.07; women, $3409. In Ohio 
—men, $60; women, $44. In Michigan—men, 
$51.29 ;, women, $28.19. But in some states, as 
in Iowa, the rule is becoming general to pay 
men and women the same salary for the same 
grade of work. In the city of St. Louis no dis- 
tinction is made between the sexes in fixing 
the teachers’ salaries; and the California leg- 
islature of 1873 enacted that the female teach- 
ers of the public schools should in all cases re- 
ceive the same compensation as men for like 
services. A few of the Southern states, which 
employ more men than women, pay the same 
salary for the eame work to both sexes; and 
Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona report the same 
custom. Nevada, which supports but few 
schools, pays her teachers $100.56 per month ; 
and in Arizona, where the schools are all of a 
primary grade and the larger portion of the 
children of Mexican birth, teachers are paid 
from $100 to $125 per month. Of late the hard 
times have caused a reduction in teachers’ sal- 
aries, and this seems to many unjust. One in- 
dignant euperintendent cries: ‘‘ Why should 
retrenchment begin at teachers’ salaries, when 
Fashion laughs at panics ?”” 





....What is a university ? In France it means 
the aggregate of all the schools and colleges in 
the nation. In Germany the universities proper 
are ‘‘ professorial schools ’’—schools for the 
making of instructors. In Eogland, according 
to Lord Granville, the ‘“‘two elder uviversities 
are only academical institutions—an aggregate 
of colleges.’”” The University of London is ap 
examining, and not ateaching body. It confers 
degrees,-as we understand it, upon satisfactory 
examination of students, wherever they come 
from. So that there are several definitions of 
a university, which it is comfortable to know ; 
for it enables us to fix a definition for our- 
selves on this side. At present a university 
with us means anything to which any one 
chooses to give the name, whether it be the 
University of Harvard, with 1,200 students, or 
the University of Big Gulch, New Mexico, 
with a dozen pupils, a president, and janitor, 


....At Alnarp, Sweden, there is an agricul- 
tural institution, attended by one hundred pu- 
pils, fifty of whom support themselves by 
working on the farm, which contains a thou- 
sand acres of land. Two hundred cows are 
kept—two months on the pasture near the 
Sound and ten months inthe stalls. Eighty 
acres are planted with sugar beets. Two dif- 
ferent plans of rotation are maintained, rigid 
accounts are kept, and much valuable informa- 
tion is recorded, as the result of experiments 
which it takes years to complete. Butter is the 
chief product of the dairy and is sent to En- 
gland. Our agricultural colleges take note. 


. ee The school trustees of Santa Cruz County, 
Cal., we are told, have been ‘‘on the war- 
path ” Jately, cutting off the heads of several 
principals and making sweeping changes gen- 
erally. This sounds much like a political 
affair, the ‘‘outs’’ having suddenly come into 
office. It is to be hoped that the principals 
were really utterly worthless, otherwise the 
taking of the war-path has a discreditable 
meaning. 


-s+..-Mr, Moncure D. Conway is authorized 
by a London lady to offer $5,000 for a fund to 
provide some means of collegiate education 
for women at Oxford, on conditiont hat others 
subscribe an equal sum. A committee has 
been organized at Oxford to see what can be 
done. The University of London has already 
guaranteed to women ‘the best education 
which England can offer.’’ 


.»eeThe London Atheneum states that the 
Heidelberg University Library possesses the 
photographic plates of part of the Codex Palati- 
nus Grecus 23, which is now in the National 
Library at Paris and which contains the poems 
of Anacreon. Acopy of the reproduction, con- 
sisting of ninety-five pages, may be obtained 
directly from the Library ; but for not less than 
thirty dollars. 


...eWhat has been known as the Cosmo- 
politan School in Oakland, Cal., is abolished, 
one of the causes being an ‘opposition to 
teaching foreign languages in American 
schools.’? Did they teach Chinese there ? 


...«Professor Weir, of Yale, calls attention 
to the need of academies to train young men 
for the public civil service, as West Point fits 
them for the military. 


sy.eThe new Freshman Class at the Cal- 
ifornia University is the largest ever admit- 
ted. 








The prompt mention im our list af “ Books of the Week” . 
wi be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- | 
Ushers for al volumes wved. The of owr 
readers will guide use m the selection af works for fur-— 
ther nottes. ! 


THE DISCUSSION ON ENDLESS | 
PUNISHMENT.* 


WE have before us five lectures by a 
Universalist leader on the present aspects 
of the controversy regarding endless pun- 
ishment. It is therein set forth that the 
Orthodox fortresses have been stormed; 
that their defenders have been obliged to | 
take entirely new positions; that these new 
forts are indefensible; and that, though 
scattering shots are still sent from the) 
enemy’s camp, the conflict has been de- 
cided in favor of Universalism. The little 
book is, therefore, in a very exultant strain, | 
for it regards the old doctrine as practi-, 
cally annihilated. But the unprejudiced 
observer must decide that Dr. Miner is 
rather premature in his rejoicings over 
victory. He may be confident that in the 
end his party will be victorious. He has 
good grounds for saying that some of the 
positions which Orthodox writers bave held 
have been found by the Orthodox them- 
selves to be untenable and have been tacitly 
if not avowedly abandoned. But the sup- 
porters of the old doetrine have not yet 
struck their flag. If they are beaten, they 
have not yet found it out. If their argu- 
ments are not valid, they themselves still 
have confidence in them. 

Though there may be some reticence 
about representations of literal fire, the Or- 
thodox pulpit still affirms that he who dies 
in unforgiven sin is hopelessly ruined in 
some manner. It is not by any means true, 
as Dr. Miner says, that ‘‘the former prom- 
inent grounds of defense and justification 
of the doctrine of ceaseless punishment in 
the world to come have been substantially 
abandoned.” That the text ‘‘ These shall 
go away into everlasting punishment” de- 
clares the hopeless ruin of those who die 
impenitent is affirmed as confidently in the 
Orthodox sermons of the last six months as 
in those of Edwards’s day. The ‘‘scriptural 
argument” in support of the old doctrine 
meets the Universalists to-day, as it met 
them a century ago. And the same may 
be said regarding other arguments against 
the idea of the final salvation of all men. 
The doctrine of endless punishment, like 
the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture 
and many another doctrine, may be looked 
at by many in some new light; but to say 
that the maiv arguments supporting it have 
been ‘‘ abandoned ” is puerile indeed. 

Another very weak point in Dr. Miner’s 
book is his endeavor to answer the asser- 
tion that eternal suffering is no more im- 
possible under God’s rule than temporary 
suffering. Dr. Miner declares that, ‘‘if 
sin and suffering are limited in duration,” 
they may be ‘‘ overruled for good,” while, 
he says, ‘‘ everybody sees that everlasting 
sin and suffering can secure no good.” 
Now this thing may be a fact; but it is 
false to say that ‘‘everybody sees” it. On 
the other hand, Orthodox divines bave ever 
declared that the eternal punishment of the 
wicked was ‘‘to the glory of God”; that 
good ends were subserved by it. Now, 
when Dr. Miner asks how eternal sin and 
suffering can accomplish a good end, the 
atheist will ask bim how temporary sin and 
suffering can subserve any good purpose. 
Dr. Miner does not attempt to show why 
God did not give us ‘‘a world entirely free 
from sin and suffering.” He merely says 
that “‘ reverent faith must rest ” in the fact 
that, though God rules, there is temporary 
sin inthe world. Even under tbe reign 
of “infinite wisdom, goodness, and 
power,” he admits that ‘‘the best pos- 
sible result” of all things is that sin 
exists, Why then may not “‘revereot 
faith” accept it as a possible fact 
that, though God rules, eternal sin exists; 
that the eternal continuance of sin is “‘ the 
best possible result”? Dr. Miner’s whole 
position is that temporary evil may be 
overruled for good, while ‘endless evil can- 
not. But in support of this position he 
brings not a single reason. It is his asser- 
tion—that and nothing more; and as such 


a 

*THE OLD FoRTS TAKEN. By the Rev. A. A. 
MINER, D.D: Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House. 1878. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


his case is weak, hopelessly weak. The 
lectures are also marred by caricatures of 
the Orthodox position, misrepresentations 
of opposing sentiments; unconscious, per- 
haps, but nevertheless such as the highest 
order of debate is not dis§gured by. Sutill, 
the little book is very readable, is in 
fresh, vigorous style, and is worth reading 
by the one who would look at its subject 
from all points of view. 
—_—_—_———E a —— 


AFTER much experience of historical crit- 
ics woo are devoid of the historical sense, 
it is pleasant to come upon so competent a 
writer as Mr. J.C. Morison, whose excellent 
critical biography of Gibbon lies before us. In 
this the not very eventful and yet interesting 
story of the great historian’s life is clearly told 
and with sufficient fullness. But the main in- 
terest of the book is in the criticism of Gib- 
bon’s work, to which two admirable chapters— 
the seventh and the ninth—are devoted. Mr. 
Morison knows what history is in fact, and what 
it ahould he in the writing ; not only the record, 
namely, of social phenomena, but the study 
of the social forces that are acting upon humen 
life to-day and making society what it is. 
Wiser than Bentbamism, on the one band, with 
its ecut-and-dried system of thought and its 
conviction that the past has nothiug to teach 
us ; and wiser, on the other, than the diletante- 
ism which finds in history nothing but a com- 
mon-place book of dates and names, Mr. Mor- 
ison sees that, when properly studied, it is an 
explanation of the present time and a guide 
forthe future. ‘ The historian,” he says, ‘is 
engaged in the study of an unfinished organ- 
ism, whose development is constantly present- 
ing him with surprises.’’ We need not say 
that this isa more modern view than that of 
Gibbon himself. This conception of bistory as 
the study not of fossils, but of living forces, 
is a thing scarcely older than the present cen- 
tury. Gibbon, as Mr. Freeman says, may remain, 
indeed, ‘‘the one historian of the eighteenth 
century whom modern research has neither set 
aside nor threatened to set aside.”’ But his 
conception of history was not that which we 
have just indicated. It was rather, as Mr. Mor- 
ison says, ‘‘that of a spacious panorama, in 
which a series of tableaux passin succession 
before the reader’s eye.’’ He adverts but little, 
far too little, to that side of events which 
does not strike the visual sense. He 
hardly geveralizes or sums up a widely- 
scattered mass of facts into pregnant 
“sympathetic views, But possibly he owes 
some of the permanence of his fame to this 
very defect. As soon as ever a writer begins 
to eupport a thesis, to prove a point, he runs 
imminent danger of one-sidedness and partial- 
ity in his presentation of events. Gibbon’s 
faithful transcript of the past has neither the 
merit nor the drawback of generalization ; 
and he has come, in consequence,to be regarded 
a8 @ common mine of authentic facts, to which 
all speculators can resort.”” Mr, Morison’s 
views represent, in short, the surprisingly 
great movement of thought which has come 
over the better English criticism during the 
last twenty years; aud we have found it decid- 
edly the best word, as itis the last, upon the 
first of English historians, The present edi- 
tion is a repriut of the latest number in the se- 
ries edited by Mr. Jobn Morley and called 
“ English Men of Letters.’’ (Harpers.) 


-»»- There lies before us two books alike in 
plan and general character. One is Samuel 
Johnson, by Leslie Stephen—one of the series 
of volumes on *‘ English Men of Letters’ now 
issuing by Harper & Brothers; the other being 
Goethe, by A. Hayward—one of the series of 
‘¢ Foreign Classics for English Readers’’ issuing 
from the ptess of J. B. Lippincott & Co, Each 
contaics about two hundred pages, with a 
sketch of the life of its subject and some ac- 
count of his works. Each book is, of course, 
interesting, as giving a chapter In the history 
of literature. One desires to know about writ- 
ings which hé has not read and perhaps does 
not care to read. Many will be interested in 
the story of the life of the subject and in the 
anecdotes of his private life. To others, how- 
ever, this part of each work will be “‘ flat aud 
unprofitable.” What advantage or sensible 
pleasure is to be derived from a minute ac- 
count of each of Goethe’s love affairs? 
True, the ethical value of some portions of his 
writings may be more clearly estimated in the 
Night of the fact that he was a coarse-grained 
violator of the laws of morality; but no more 
elevated pleasure can be derived from the story 
of his amours than from like stories of ordi- 
nary people. Johnson was such an odd fish 
that one can hardly help giving atten- 
tion to his portrait; but, after all, there 
is much trash in what is written of 
bim. For the ‘interviewer’ of to-day we 
profess great contempt, Though we read 
Jenkins’s letters with greediness, the most of 
us have self-respect enough left to despise our- 
selves for doing it. Certsinly we should feel 





contempt for the one who should fill columns 


11 


with such matters as a description of the torn 


dressing-gown which Longfellow wore some 
morning, or the mutton-chop on which Tenny- 
son breakfasted. But of how much greater 
value is it to know that Johnson’s dinner on a 
certain day “‘consisted of very good soup, a 
boiled leg of lamb with spinach, a veal pie, 
and a rice pudding’? That another time he 
wore uo night-cap ; and that once, when bis cat 
scrambled up his breast, he smiled and rubbed 
the beast’s back and pulled its tall,” on which 
important occasion ‘“‘Bozzy remarked that he 
was a fine cat, ‘Why, yes, sir,’ sald Johnson ; 
‘but I have had cats whom I like better than 
this,’”’ etc., etc., ete.? The petty personali- 
ties, the tittle-tattle—surely, they are worth no 
more when told of the dead than of the liviag. 
Of course, so far as a writer’s biograpby 
throws light on the nature of his works it is 
worth studying; but the personal memoirs 
which open to us the bedroom and the elothes- 
closet violate the civilities which are due to 
the dead, as well as to the lItving. ' 


-.--[n What is the Eternal Hope of Canon 
Farrar? by J. Russell Endean (London: 
Kerby & Endean), the said Mr, Endean 
writes himself down an ase. It seems that 
after the publication of Canon Farrar’s well- 
known work the Rev. Mr. Eadean, a stranger, 
wrote to the preacher, asking for more light 
on certain pointe. A correspondence sprang 
up, in which the Canon set forth more in full 
his opinions. Mr, Endeau became shocked 
that the Canon was so heterodox, and thought 
the world ought to know the full extent of his 
unsoundness. He, therefore, requested the 
privilege of printing the correspondence. The 
Canon, perhaps preferring to take his own way 
and time in laying his opinions before the 
world, refused consent to the publication of 
bis letters. But Mr. Endean felt that this 
was a very important matter, that the 
provfs of the Canon’s heresy should not be 
withbeld, and he accordingly announced to his 
celebrated correspondent that duty to himself 
and to the Christian public demanded that be 
should proceed and publish their correspond- 
ence, whether the Canon was willing or not! 
The answer from the Canon introduced his 
lawyer, who took legal measures to make Mr. 
Endean observe the rules of decency. An iin- 
pudent missive from Mr, E. closes the corre- 
spondence, and the little book before us con- 
tains bis letters, without those of his corre- 
spondent. Pott, Young & Co. have the book, 
though why the author should wish his lack of 
sense and good manners to be known, not only 
in the narrow limits of his native isie, but also 
in this broad land, is more than we can 
imagine. But, as the fame of Tetzel is as wide 
as that of Luther, co the name of Canon Farrar 
may hereafter recall to some the story of how 
great an asa is Mr. J. Russell Endean. 


...-There are no monthites which we read 
with more profit than those twins, The Contem- 
porary Review and The Nineteenth Century. They 
have the merit of being well edited—that is, 
they secure the discussion of the theological, 
scientific, and social topics of cur’ent import- 
ance, by the most competent writers, We take 
up the August Contemporary, and find for the 
“philologist an extremely valuable article, by 
Max Miller, on ‘‘ Julius Mohl”’; one by Prof. 
Lindsey, on ‘The Critical Movement in the 
Free Church of Scotland” (defending Prof. 
Robertson Smitb) ; one by Richard A. Proctor, 
on the “ New Crater in the Moon”’; one on Rit- 
ualism and Roman Catholicism, by the Abbé 
Martin ; and one on ‘‘ Cyprus,’’ by. R. Stuart 
Poole. Among the book reviews we note one 
praising, in general, Prof. Curtiss’s ‘‘ Levitical 
Priests” ; and unfavorable notices of Southall’s 
‘Epoch of the Mammoth” and President 
Woolsey’s “‘ Political 8clence.’’. The Nineteenth 
Century for August happens to be less inter- 
esting ; but it contains a very readable article, 
in dialogue, by W. H. Mallock, the young ana 
very promising writer on art, treating of the 
lack of the moral element in the current popu- 
lar art. Mr. Mallock has wen sudden and ex- 
traordinary popularity and seems to deserve 
it; Miss Florence Nightingale pleads for cer- 
tain ameliorations in the condition of the 
people of India ; Mr. C. T. Newton has another 
of his interesting articles on “The Religion of 
the Greeks, as illustrated by Greek Inecrip- 
tions’ ; and Mrs. Fawcett admirably answers 
an article in the June number by Mrs. Orr, and 
shows that the ‘‘ Woman Movement’’ is not 
likely to ruin women as wives and mothers, 
(New York: Wilmer & Rogers News Co.) 


ees Dhe Crew of the ‘Sam Weller,” by Jobn 
Halburton, isa strange book, which partakes 
of the characters of the religious tract and the 
minor drama. A fugitive defaulter appears in 
a village somewhere on the Ohio, under an as- 
sumed name, and engages as a hand upon a 
flat-boat bound with a cargo for New Orleans. 
The pilot is an old deacon, who has the {th- 
mortal part of bis cargo more at heart than the 
perishable, and. his efforts. to influente his 
gentlemanlike subordinate are the features ‘of 
the story. The boat reaches its destination 





and the crew part sompany, and good Deacon 
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Packsitt believes that he has labored in vain. 
But the young man is finally converted, and re- 
appears at the villege whence he embarked, 
and there tells his story. Despite the serious 
theme of the book, it is essentially a light com- 
edy and does not leave a pleasant impression. 
If not profane, it is, at best, incongruous. The 
eonelading scene, where the runaway gives 
himself up to the officers of the bank, is char- 
acteristic. He enters during a meeting of the 
directors, and, after a short colloquy, in which 
he has made his confession, the interview ends 
as follows : ; 

“<f've nothing but myself, gentlemen,’ said 
the defaniter. ‘I’ve brought myself bere from 
two thousand miles away, so that you might 
ane yourself with me in any way that you 
could.’ 

‘** Why, I believe the rescal bas got religion, 
exclaimed the president, after surveying his 
late employé for a minute or two. 

“4 Phat’s it, sir,’ said the young man. 

“ *Get out, then,’ said the official. ‘Go 
somewhere where you can be of some use. 
Toe bank's too good for you; but jail’s too 

* And be went.” 

(New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


.+«+One Fold and One Shepherd 1s a work by 
the Rev. John Scotford, in advocacy of the 
“visible unity” of all Evangelical churches, 
His idea is that Presbyterians and Methodists 
shall give up their peculiar church polities, 
thet Baptists shall abandon their pecullar 
views on baptism, and all be united on what fs 
substantially the present Congregational sys- 
tem. To most Congregationalists Mr. Scotford’s 
plan will be satisfectory ; but they may wish 
to know just how long it will take to convince 
the Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists 
that they ought to abandon their denomina- 
tional positions. The fact is, the writer has 
only the shallowest conceptions of the terms 
of the problem of Chri-tian union. On no 
question bas more nonsense been talked and 
written than on the subject the writer dis- 
eusses, and his bouk is one foolish book more. 
Of course, if all men would come to under- 
stand their duty as Mr. Scotford understands 
it and to belleve as he believes, the problem 
of Christian union would be pretty well 
wrought out. But the important question is: 
What should and can be done in the catre of 
Christian union, men’s beliefs remaining as 
theyare? On this question the book before 
us throws no light. 


-+«-8ome queer books come to our table. 
Here is a large volume entitled Zhe Champions 
of the Church: their Crimea and Persecutions, 
the writer and publisher being D. M. Bennett, 
who bears the title of ‘‘ Editor of The Truth. 
Seeker and Author of,’’ etc., etc. The book is 
of the old-fashioned Paine style of anti-Chris- 
tianity and makes out that the great men of the 
Christian religion have been a very bad set in- 
deed. The amusing part of the work is that 
with Augustine, Luther, Calvin, etc. it classes 
Anthony Comstock. The ones whom Com- 
stock has “ persecuted” are, of course, the 
venders of obscene books and pictures. The 
martyrs of Mr. Bennett’s church, over whose 
sad fate he would have the tear-drop fall, are 
those who are regarded by other people as 
filthy wretches, deserving of something worse 
than etate-prisop. We do not think the author 
will succeed in exciting much popular sym 
pathy for Madame Restell and the other inter- 
esting sufferers from what he calls ‘‘ the power 
of Christian persecution—of the American I[n- 
quisition—at the present day.”” On the other 
hand, he should be thanked that he so clearly 
sets forth the moral and social bearicvgs of his 
theological ideas. 


. +eteThe Year Book of Hducation for 1878, 
edited by Henry Kiddie, superintendent of 
public sehools, New York, and A. J. Schem, 
assistant do. (New York: E, Steiger), is a sup- 
plement to the ‘Cyclopedia of Education,” 
issued last year. It gives a history of educa 
tional affairs during the past year, going over 
such matters as the progress of education in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, accounts of impor- 
tent educations] conventions ion this and other 
eountries; obituaries of prominent teachers de- 
cessed during the year, and the progress of 
discussion on school topics, such as coeduca- 
tion of the sexes, ccmpulsory education, and 
the use of the Bible in schools. The work 
eontains much valuable information. At the 
same time, it must be said that it abounds in 
errors. Almost avy one readiog articles on 
topics with which he is perfectly familiar will 
find in them so many inaccuracies of state- 
ment that he will be utterly unable to put full 
confidence in the statements of the work on 
matters with which he is not familiar. The 
book is untrustworthy, and one should be 
eautious about following its statements when 
accuracy is necessary. 


++«-Readers of Mrs. Oliphant’s'many novels 
will find in the one last republished, ‘‘ Zhe 
Primrose Path, a Chapter in the Annals of the 
Kingdom of Fife,’’ a pleasant series of pie- 
tures related toa slander plot, a story with- 
out structural completion, and yet, like moat 
others that Mrs, Oliphant has written, very 
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pleasantly readable, Margaret Leslie isa sweet 
and innocent young Scoteh girl, and an beiress 
too; but she is so carelessly watched by ber 
father, Sir Ludovic, that a poor youth, Robert 

Glen, finds opportunity to renew a boyish. 
acquaintance with her, to visit her, to give her) 
drawing lessons, to fall in love with her, and 

to disturb her peace of mind throughout the 

story; though, fortunately, not to an incurable 

or calamitous extent. Many minor tribula- 

tions are passed through by the young lovers; 

and finally the affairis broken off and the unfit 

match comes to nothing. Robert Glen con- 

soles himeelf, in the last chapter, with a poor 

country girl to wife; but Margaret, on the con- 

cluding page, is well married,and better off than 

on the first page only by a considerable amount 

of romantic experience. (Harpers,) 


...-Kilrogan Cottage, by Matilda Despard, ie 
the sixth novel in the Harpers’s ‘‘ Library of 
American Fiction.’’ The scene is laid in Ire- 
land some thirty years ago, and- describes the 
doings of the “Ribbonmen” of that time. 
Gerald Rohan, a young landlord, is the hero; 
and the heroine is Eleanor Crawford, whom he 
marries in due course of time. But before that 
happy close Gerald is shot and badly wounded 
by Denis Kiernan, one of his disaffected ten- 
ants. There is, bowever, no very serious die- 
tress during the course of the story, though 
for a time the sorrows of Tessy McManus, a 
pretty peasant girl, with whom Gerald is in- 
clined to trifle, promise to engage our sym- 
pathy. The story is nota strong one, though 
it is pleasingly written, in spite of some care- 
lessness in the style; as where, for instance, 
the writer says that Gerald *‘ could not talk to 
Tessy as he would toa lady in his own rack; 
but neither could he offend her by a word ora 
look unfit for a peeress’s ears.’” No look, we 
should say, would be very well fitted “for a 
peeress’s ears.”’ (Harpers.) 


....Somebody Else, by G. P. Latbrop, fa a 
comedy which may provoke a feeble +mile. 
The author fs burthened with a moral ; but the 
reader is ecorely puzzled to discover what it 
may be. Five principal characters are intro- 
duced. One, Mr. John Glone, grasps the 
threads which control the puppets and figures 
indifferently wellas mentor, The otber four, 
from motives of diffidence, mischief, calcula- 
tion, and effrontery, assume eaeh the name of 
another of the quartette, and the farce is 
played out, until each masculine double pro- 
poses for the hand of a feminine double, and 
is referred for an answer to the proper lady, 
whereupon all balance partners and turn to 
place. ‘The opportune wreck of the ‘‘ Indubi- 
table’ Insurance Company enables Mr. Glone 
to succeed in his matrimonial aspirations—a 
fortune which he does not deserve. If the 
design of nonsense is to make us laugh, we 
fear that this book must be judged a failure, 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 


...-From Houghton, Osgood & Co. comes a 
litle volume made up of sketches by Bret 
Harte, It bears the title of Drift from Two 
Shores, containing sketehes not only of Califor- 
pia life, but also from Eastern subjects. Bret 
Harte’s style is too well known to demand 
description here, and all that need be said is 
that these papers are (generally) in his hap 
plest velv. Some of his descriptions of nat- 
ural ecenery are very charming, while his por- 
traitures of frontier characters are exceed- 
ingly graphic; and he sets before us many 
amusing and impressive individuals, we, of 
course, agreeing not to be overskeptical when 
he throws in rather too heavy a stroke of senti- 
ment or heroism. His California sketches are 
decidedly his best. Indeed, some of his draw- 
ings of Atlantic coast subjects are rather poor. 
This little volume will while away a lazy hour 
in a very delightful manner. 


...-Fillone, from the Danish of Wilhelm 
Bergede, is a bloodier story than most of our 
modern novelists venture to publish. It is a 
romance of brigand life in Italy, cast in an 
agreeable narrative form, so that it reads more 
like a bit of history than fiction, Pillone is 
represented to be a king, who rules after his 
sinister manner throughout Southern Italy, 
without restriction. ‘‘He is a robber per- 
baps the most capable that Italy has ever had, 
beside whose forced marches even those of 
the great Napoleon himeelf shrink into clumsy 
movements of baggage.’’ The story is not 
one of unusual power, and perhaps is none 
the worse for the lack of the feverish excite- 
ment which pervades most of its class. It is 
also well written. Our readers will easily 
judge whether a further acquaintance with the 
book will give them pleasure, (Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co.) 


see Without, Within, and Over is a little vol- 
ume, a memorial of the life of Henry Olay 
Hall, a New York merchant and a deacon in 
the Broadway Tabernacle Charch, of this city, 
(Northampton, Mass.: Bridgman & Childs.) 
The story of bis life is a good one for young 
men toread. Though in active business, he 
yet found time for religious work, . When the 
commercial house’of which he was a member 





became bankrupt and he was financially ruined, 
he refused to shelter himself by a merely legal 
release from the payment of his debts, but, con- 
sidering himself still bound by the law of God 
to meet them, he worked away till he had 
discharged them all. The little book can be 
read with profit. 


...-From the pen of Henry Cowles, D.D., 
of Oberlin, we bave # commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, (D. Appleton & Co.) 
It is convenient in form, giving texte and notes 
together, and will be found an admirable help 
to the understanding of the book. Appended 
to the exposition of the epistle are certain 
essays. One of these argues the unreasonable- 
ness of the doctrine of the Pre-millennial Advent 
of Christ ; another combats current ‘‘ Higher 
Life” doctrines. Dr. Cowles has published 
notes on the whole Old Testament and on the 
five books of John. His notes are marked by 
scholarship, common sense, and the devotional 
spirit. 


....A second edition of Dr. Hooker’s Natural 
Philosophy, revised and enlarged by Professor 
Bolton. of Trinity College, is issued from the 
press of Harper & Brothers (1878). The simple 
and attractive style of Dr. Hooker’s school- 
books has a permanent value, snd the adapta- 
tion of his text to the present state of knowl- 
edge is a commendable undertaking. As fifieen 
years have elapsed since the first edition, the 
labor involved is considerable ; and the editor 
has succeeded fairly well, although there re- 
main a pbumber of passages (a noteworthy one 
is on page 252) which could not have been writ- 
ten by an accurate pbysicist at the present 
day. 


.... Molly Bawn, by the autborof ‘‘Phyllis,” 
fs a very lively love story. The scene and the 
characters are English ; but there is something 
of the tone and of the brisk vivacity of Charles 
Lever's novels in this account of Molly Mas- 
tereene’s lovers, engagements, jiltings, and 
final marriage, ‘‘her wees o’erpast,’’ to the 
right man. Thereis nothing very delicate or 
poetic about the story; but it is cleverly 
written, and will find large audience, we pre- 
fume, among travelers by railway. It is a 
book to read as one runs; but scarcely to give 
suminer mornings or winter evenings to. (J. 
B. Lippiocott & Co.) 


...-Recent numbers of Appleton’s new 
Handy Volume Series contain s+veral valua- 
ble repriuts. We are not aware that the Hssays 
of Elia have been published in separate form 
rince 1860. The first eeries can now be had, in 
good type, for thirty cents, Lights of the Hn- 
glish Stage comprises a series of papers origin- 
ally prin‘edin Temple Bar. The Philosopher's 
Pendulum is aleo from an English periodical, 
and was reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, 
The Messrs. Appleton also publish Mr. Glad- 
stone’s studies on Homer, in an exceedingly 
compact and attractive form. 


..+-Parts VI, VII, and VIII of The Native 
Flowers and Ferns, edited by Thomas Meehan, 
are before us. Each contains four colored 
plates, and they appear tous to improve in ex- 
cellence. Among them are Tephrosia Virgin- 
iana (the leaf rather too green); Platanthera 
fimbriala, a beautiful orchis; Houwstonia 
cerulea (Innocence, as the girls call it), a famil- 
far name for which Mr. Meehan amusingly 
seeks; Viola pedata, Calla palustris, and 
Buphorbia cerollata. (Boston: L. Prang & Co.) 


..--One of the most valuable and irstruct- 
ive as well as interceting articles in the Sep- 
tember monthlies is that on “Thomas 
Bewick,”’ in Harper's Magazine. The illustra- 
tions give a number of fine examples of his 
remarkable skill and invention. Auother il- 
lustrated article, on “ Staten Island,” shows 
that we have the picturesque and the antique 
close by us. Staten Island is au almost un- 
discovered land close by our side, and which 
will one of these days be valued as it ought. 


+oeFairbanks & Co., of Chicago, publish 
Mlustrations and Helpful Hints on the Interna 
tional Lessons of 1878, by the Rev. W. F. Crafts. 
We have before us Part Second, containiog the 
lersons from July to January. The pamphlet 
is a convenient little one, and, though the notes 
are not the very best we have seen, they may 
be of use to the superintendent or teacher, as 
they are on a plan of theirown and from them 
may be drawn suggestions which will not be 
found elsewhere. 


....We have before us The Principles and 
Practice of Teaching, by James Johonnot (D. 
Appleton & Co.). The writer is well known in 
educational circles, having been ut the head of 
prominent schoolé in this and other states. 
The book ie a detailed discussion, in some four 
hundred pages, of intellectual, physical, and 
moral culture. The work shows much study 
of the subject and contains much that the 
thoughtful teacher will read with interest. 


-+eC. H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, issue the 
second annual pumber of the American College 
Direetory and Universal Catalogue, . It aims to 
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give a list of allthe colleges, academies, norm- 
al and business schools in the United States, 
with the important condensed statistics and 
address of the president and principal. It is 
of great value to those interested in education. 


...-The American News Compavy (New 
York) issues its third edition (sixteenth thou- 
eand) of William Herman’s The Dance of Death, 
a@ most vigorous diatribe—and very sensible 
and too just—against the dance of fashionable 
society. 


....We are pleased but not surprised to see 
that Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney’s Bourbon 
Lilies has reached a second edition. It is a 
very pretty French art story. (Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co.) 

| 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Dr. Hit BARTON proposes to publish his his 
tory of the reign of Queen Anne, at Christmas. 


Prof. Seeley’s “Life and Times of Stein’? is 
nearly ready at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, England. 


Messrs. Cassel], Petter & Galpin will pub- 
lish in a few days a “History of the English 
Bible,” by Rev. W. F. Moulton, M. A., D. D. 


A. M.M. Stedman, B A., of Wadham Col- 
lege, will publish in September a volume on 
“Oxford: its Sccial and Intellectual Life,’ 
ete, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. will have ready Sep- 
tember Ist “The Life of Alexander H. 
Stephens,”? by R, M. Johnston and Wm. H. 
Browne, 


A “ History of France from the First Revola 
tion to the Fall of the Empire,’”’ by Mr. H. 
Van Laun, will be published shortly in two 
volumes, , 


T. B. Peterson & Bros. will publish shortly 
Henry Greville’s “Saveli’s Expltation,” a 
description of Russian despotism in the time 
of serfdom. 


8. P. Fowler, of Dauvers, is writing a history 
of Salem witchcraft, which will probably be 
the fullest and most authentic account of the 
matter ever written. 


Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
speedily “Turk and Slav,” from a Geographical, 
Ethno!ovical, and Historical Point of View,’ 
by Dr, R, G. Latbam. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin will short- 
ly publish ‘* New Greece,” by Lewis Sargeant, 
and “ The Landed Interests and the Supply of 
Food,” by James Caird. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish in 
September a volume on the history and pres- 
ent condition of Cyprus, by Mr. R. H. Lang, 
Ja'e British consul in the island. 


Varnhazen, the Brazilian diplomatist and 
man of letters, has recently died. At the 
time of his death be was minister to Austria, 
His chief work is a history of Brazil. 


Mrs. Burnett’s new novel, ‘* Haworth’s,’’ 
which is to begin as a serial in the November 
Scribner, is to be published in England con- 
temporaneously, as the leading serial of Mac- 
millan’s, 


Mr. Theodore Martin intends to collect the 
translations of Heine’s ‘‘Lieder’’ into Lowland 
Scotch, which he has published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and publish them in a separate 
volume. 


Prof. Stensler has just published his trans- 
lation of Pdraskara’s Grihya-Sitras. The Sans- 
krit text of these rules on the domestic cere- 
movies of the ancient Brahmans was published 
last year. 


D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready, in the 
** Handy-Volume Series,” “A Summer [dyl,’ 
by Christian Reid, and ‘‘The Arab Wife,”’ 
which {s another name for a romance of Poly- 
nesian seas. 


Rev. Lewis O. Thompson has revised and 
enlarged his work on “The Prayer-Meeting 
and its Improvement,’”? The new edition, to 
be published by W. G. Holmes, Chicago, will 
be ready about September Ist. 


The three first volumes of Dr. Merle D’Au- 
bigne’s ‘“‘ History of the Reformation”? were 
published in 1842. The work will now be com- 
pleted by the issue in a few weeks, from the 
press of Robert Carter & Bros., of the eighth 
volume of the “ History in the Time of Cal- 
vin,’ or the 13th volume, counting from the 
first of the original work. 


Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready 
Principal Cunningham’s ‘ Theological Lec- 
tures on Subjects connected with Natural The- 
ology, Evidences of Christianity, and the 
Canon and Interpretation of Scripture”; 
“John, whom Jesus Loved,” by James Cul- 
ross, D.D.; and ‘‘Home Lessons on the Old 
Paths ; or, Conversations on the Shorter Cate 
chism,”’ by Miss Mary T. Symington. 
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The Foreknowledge a. a Goa 
be ves i 


a n 
iD. an Universit lamo, L-sdenee Cincin- 
nati: ‘itchoock Shalt oo ceeee 
mts of ema psi hy. “A Text- 
k for High Schools and Academies. B 
ry M. ‘Av very. “Principal High School, 
Cleveland Ohio. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 456. 
New York: Sheldon & Co............ 
Kiements of Rhetoric and Composition. A 
eae oe for Schools and Colleges. By 
David J. Hill, A. M., Professor University at 
Lopes. i2mo, pp. 276. Ibid 0 
Elements of Book-ke > pi ng. Embracing Single 
and Double Entry. with many Examples for 
ractice. B Jogeph h H. Palmer, First ‘Tutor 
ew York City College. 12mo, pp. 180. Ibid. 
Tritons. A Novel. By Kawin Lasseter Bvynner. 
16mo, pp. 406. Boston: Lockwvuod, Brooks 
GRRE. «cod vnccctacecsecccsececcccesss 
E. P. Tenney. 18mo, pp. 267. 
Shepard. ew York : Chas, 
Amgsionn College Directory _ and “Universal 
Catalogue. Hand-book, of Education, con- 
fatale Mats of Sohools ‘and Colleges, etc. 
Vol. Il, 1878. 8vo, pp. -_ St. Louis: C. H. 
Evans..... os 
The Young Duke. B Ben amin Disraeli {ube 
Karl Baconsfield). vo, pp. 66. 
York; Harpe: & Brothers ........-..++++ ooces OD 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. A NOVELTY IN BOOKS. 
GEMS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


Stereoscopic Views 


AMONG THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
With Descriptive Text. Illustrated by the 
Albertype Process, 

AND COMBINED WITH 


BIERSTADT’S PATENT LENS ATTACH- 
MENT. 


Sent free on receipt of price, $3.00. 


Agamenticus. B 
Boston: Lee 
T, Dillingham . 








ADDRESS 


HARROUN & BIERSTADT, Publishers, 
58 and 60 Reade Street, New York. 
Persons ordering will please mention INDEPENDENT. 


NEW HANDY VOLUMES. 
Appleton's Journal for Sept. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
1. 


A SUMMER IDYIL. 


A STORY. By CHRISTIAN REID, author of 
** Bonny Kate,” “ Valerie Aylmer,” etc. (Forme 
ing Number 12 of Appleton’s ** New Handy- Volume 
Sertes.”’) Price, 30 cents. 





“A Summer Idyl”’ isa charming summer sketch, 
the scene of which is on the French Broad in North 
Carolina. Itis eminently entertaining as a story, 
as well asa delightfal idyllic rural picture. 


II. 


THE ARAB WIFE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE POLYNESIAN SEAS. 
(Forming Number 13 of Appleton’s ** New Handy- 
Vgjume Series."’) Price, 25 cents. 


“The Arab Wife” isa picturesque and romantic 
story, of a kind to recall to many readers those bril- 
Mant books of thiity years ago—Melville’s ‘‘Typee”’ 
and “Omoo,” 


ul. 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS: FRONTISPIECE. Lilustration to ‘A Leap- 
Year Romance.”’ Drawn by ALFRED FREDERICKS. 
—THE NEW YORK Post-OFFICE. (With Iliustra- 
tions.) BY LEANDER P. RICHARDSON.—THE TRUNy 
DLE-BED. A Poem. By JoHN JAMES PIATT.—IN 
PARAGUAY. (With Illustrations.) By CARLOS 
SANSOM.—THE OLD Housk. A Poem. By WILL 
WALLACE HARNEY.—A LEAP-YEAR ROMANCE. 
ATrue Tale of Western Life. In Two Parts. Part 
I. ByG. STANLEY HALL.—A STRANGE EXPERI- 
ENcE. A Story Complete. By Lucy C. LILLIE.— 
VOICES OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. (Conclusion.) 
By Rev. TREADWELL WALDEN.—AT YOUR GATE. 
A Poem. By BARTON GREY.—A VOYAGE WITH 
THE VOYAGEURS. By H.M. ROBINSON.-—THE MIN- 
STREL-TREE. A Poem. By PAUL H. HAYNE.—A 
Bit or NATURE. An American Story, in twenty- 


three chapters. By ALBERT RHODES. Chapter 
XIV to conclusion.—MOUNTAIN LAUREL. A Son- 
net. By E.8 F.-OTseGo LEAVES. Ill. The Bird 


Primeval. By SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER.—FRENCH 
WRITERS AND ARTISTS. III. Edouard Manet. By 
WILLIAM MINTURN.—THE HOMESTEAD LAWN. A 
Poem. By ALFRED B. STREET.—HKDITOR’S TABLE. 
—BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

Twenty-five cents per number; $3 per annum. 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, to any address within the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway. New York. 
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MADAGASCAN CHRISTIANITY. 

Since Madegascar became nominally a 
Christian nation—a most notable event in 
the history of Christian missions—the rest 
of Christendom hes been expecting, doubt- 
less, too much fromit. It is the united 
testimony of the missionaries that ‘‘ it re- 
quires more than one generation to change 
the Ethopian’s skin or the leopard’s spots.” 
Thé Madagascans were essentially a heathen 
people when Caristianity was declared to 
be the religion of the country, and nota 
very enlightened people either. The mis- 
sionaries had met with great success, and 
had not only induced the members of the 
government to put off beathenism for a 
rational religion, but had gathered a con- 
siderable number of converted natives into 
the churches. The masses had not been 
reached, however, and cannot be, perhaps, 
for some years yet. It is only gradually 
that the enlightened Christian influence 
prevailing in the capital district can be 
extended to the remote heathen tribes. 

The principal agency in bringing the 
knowledge of the Christian religion to the 
Madagascans was, as is well known, the 
London Missionary Society—the pioneer. 
For sixty years its missionaries have 
toiled feithfully in the churches and 
schools of the land, excepting the period 
of reaction to heathenism, and have ob- 
tained wonderful results, Other societies 
came into the field later; but, with one ex- 
ception, they observed the principles of 
comity and worked in harmony with the 
pioneer society. The Church Missionary 
Society, after a protest against the intru- 
sion of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, withdrew from the island, well 
satisfied to leave the work in the hands of 
the London society, The Catholics have 
done but little; the Friends have given 
their attention chiefly to schools; and the 
Lutheran Society of Norway has bad about 
half a dozem® missionaries employed. A 
great part of the island is occupied by 
savage tribes, whom the missionary would 
hardly dare approach without the protec- 
tion of the government. The two cen: 
tral provinces of Ankova and Betsileo, and 
points along the coast, principally in the 
porthern part of the island, mark the 
presence of Christian missionaries. In 
the rest of the island nearly everything is 
yet to be done. 

We have said that too much has been ex- 
pected of the Christianized Madagascans 
by the Christian world. The controversy 
which was carried on last year in English 
Congregational papers, which, unbappily, 
had some unpleasant features, shows, on 
the one side, an imperfect understand- 
ing of the character of the Madagascans 
and, on the other, a fveling that unjust accu- 
sation has been made. It will not doto 
forget how recently Madagascar has ceased 
to be considered a stronghold of heathen- 
ism, and how impossible it is that a nation 
with none of the ideas and appliances of 
civilization should in the period of a gen- 
eration be able to use and appreciate them. 
One-of the chief charges made last year 
was that there was a union of state and 
Oburch, which the missionaries, contrary 
to the spirit of Congregationalism, approve 
and foster, and under which the govern- 
ment commits acts opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity and of religious liberty. In 
answer to this and various other minor 
charges, the missionaries have united in 
the preparation of a paper, in which they 
not only reply to the charges in detail, but 
give the most complete account we have 
yet seen of the character and difficulties of 
their work and of the peuple. The mis- 
sionaries first claim, with perfect justice, 
that the churches of Madagascar shall not 
be judged as though they were English 
churches: neither must the influence of 
missionaries be rated too high. Their ex- 
perience in Madagascar has taught them, 
they say, that the native mind is not so 
easily influenced nor the customs and be- 
liefs of a nation so easily changed as their 
accusers imply. They confess not to be 
able to do.as they please with the Madagas- 
cans, and have not the power to rid either 
the nation or the churches of everythigg that 
is objectioueble. The missionaries, when 





they first went to Madagascar, found a peo- 
ple having its own government, laws, cus- 
toms, beliefs, habits of thought, and modes 
of life. These have all been modified and 


improved by the influence of Christianity; 


but the people still retain many of their 
original peculiarities and traits of ¢harac- 
ter and are most jealous of..foreign inter- 
ference with their own affairs. The mis- 
sionaries meet with mach they cannot con- 
trol, and, hence, must get along with the 
best they can. They have sought, in 
caring for the 800 churches of Imerina, to 
instruct and build them up so that they 
may become pure, spiritual, self support- 
ing, and independent organizations. The 
chief obstacle to this policy arises from the 
social and political condition of the peo- 


ple, which is very different from anything | 


to which Englishmen have been accus- 
tomed, The sovereign is the head and 
center of all political and social power, to 
whose will all individuals are subject, even 
in minute and personal matters. No one 
governs himself or regulates his own affairs. 
No one in any rank of life ventures to 
change his residence or take a long journey 
without the consent of his superior. The 
national tendency is strongly toward State- 
churchism and against Free-churchism. To 
teach the Madaguscans religious liberty is, 
therefore, to teach them a new and foreign 
idea, and it will require more than one gen- 
eration of instruction before they accept it. 

Another difficulty to be overcome is the 
dense ignorance of the people. Many of 
the churches are incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and are willing, even desirous, that 
the responsibility should be assumed by 
any who are higher in authority. There 
is also the example of the early mission- 
aries, who were in the habit of consulting 
the government authorities about every- 
thing they did, to overcome; and the in- 
trigues of other societies are an almos; 
perpetual source of annoyance. In cases 
where a prominent member is disciplined 
or where a new society wants to raise 
money easily for a church, the Jesuit or 
Anglican priests are appealed to, and rival 
congregations are the result, while the 
authority of discipline is weakened and 
spiritual prosperity greatly hindered. 

The statement that attendance at some 
of the churches has been compulsory is 
frankly admitted; but is explained toghe 
due to the zeal of local authorities and 
contrary to the wishes of both the queen 
and the prime minister, who, while they 
use their influence to persuade the people 
to attend church, have never in a single in- 
stance used compulsion. The Palace 
Church, which has been charged with over- 
shadowing and controlling many others, is 
stated by the missionaries to have been 
formed and to be conducted, in ordinary 
business, on the same principle us the oth- 
er city churches. The facts that all the 
government officers attend it, that the prime 
minister is its secretary, that it is supported 
by the queen, that it has sent out mission- 
aries, are all admitted; and, while it is con- 
ceded that it looks very much like stute- 
churchism, the difference between the 
church and the government is becoming 
more and more distinct. It is the first among 
the ten city churches in wealth and in- 
fluence; but it puts forward no claim for 
precedence. 

The customs of the people and the char- 
acter of the government, as already de- 
scribed, put the missionaries to some trou- 
ble in the appointment of evangelists. 
When candidates for college have been ac 
cepted, a letter is addressed to the prime 
winister, giving him the names and ad- 
dresses of the candidates and requesting that 
they be released from government service, 
for the purpose of pursuing their studies. 
When their studies are finished, the prime 
minister is made acquainted with the fact, 
and asked if the Palace Church desires to 
send any of them out as missionaries. 
After arrangements for settlement are 
made, formal permission of the same of- 
ficer is asked to send them to their stations. 
These requests ure always granted. Some- 
times a subordinate officer of the govern- 
ment accompanies the evangelist to his sta- 
tion; not to give political significance to 
the settlement, but to assure the people 
that the incumbent is simply a teacher. 
The queen usually sends. message, urging 


- the pédple to attend the sérvices® “These 





evangelists are: supported partly by the 
London Missionary Society, partly by the 
town churches, and partly by the churches 
over which they dre settled, The native 
pastors are generally men of very limited 
knowledge; and often unable to preach. 


| Tbey are chosen for their influence and 


intelligence, ability to preserve order, and 
Christian character, by the church to which 
they belong. Most of them receive no 
salary. 

The missionary is not pastor of a church; 
but the bishop or suptrintendent of a dis- 
trict comprising many churches. He 
meets the pastors and teachers in confer- 
ence and visits the churches as frequently 
as possible. A peculiar system of church 
government exists, in consequence of the 
establishment of many country churches 
by city or station churches. The mother 
church exercises a sort of superintendence 
over the churches Of the district, sending 
visitors to them frequently and settling 
cases of discipline or other business on 
appeal. Over all local and minor associa- 
tions is the Congregational Union, which 
has a constitution similar to that of En- 
gland. 

Elementary education is occupying more 
and more attention and is making gratify- 
ing progress. All educational arrange- 
ments have devolved on the missionarics, 
and there has been no such thing as com- 
pulsory attendance at schools, though the 
missionaries have urged the government to 
enact some such law. 

We have said nothing about the labors of 
the other societies, because they are small 
in comparison with those of the London 
Society and because the prevailing influ- 
ence over the Madagascan mind is exer- 
cised not by them, but by the missionaries 
whose difficulties we have been describing. 
It isevident, from all we can learn about 
Christianity in Madagascar, that the teach- 
ings and principles of a Non conformist 
society are just what is most needed in 
molding the Madagascan mind and leading 
it from the tendency to tyranny in religious 
affairs to the Protestant idea of full liberty, 
without which a very inferior article of 
Christianity is produced. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the London Chris- 
tian World writes an interesting letter about 
the free churches of Belgium, which formed 
the subject of the leading article iv this de- 
partment a few weeks ago. The annual syn- 
oda] meeting has just been beld in Brussels, 
twenty churches, French and Flemish, being 
represented. The churches have adopted the 
Presbyterian form of government and the Bel- 
gic Confession of Faith. Pastor Cacheux, a 
converted Catholic, occupied the president’s 
chair. Some of the prominevt men present 
are thus described : 


“‘On the platform beside the secretary, who 
for years has thrown bis whole beart and soul 
into the work, I noticed Pastor Poinsot, who 
arrived as a young man from Switzerland 
about forty years ago to undertake the charge 
of the newly-formed church of Charleroy; ard 
there be bas labored till now, having under bis 
care a congregat'on which numbers upward of 
a thousand, as well in the town of Chatleroy as 
disseminated ip the populous communes of 
that busy manufacturing and mining district. 
Then Pastor Durand, the theologian and 
scholar par excellence, whose learning is the 
servant of fervent zeal for the salvation of 
souls, and whose quaint humor and genial 
warmth of heart make bim a delightful com- 
panion. In contrast to bim, I may point tothat 

easant-looking little old man who came limp- 
ing in, with a band and a smile for everybody, 
his bronzed features illumined by bright, 
plonaing eyes, which tell of a fire within burn- 
ng for his Master’s service. He was a work- 
man in one of the coal mines near Mons, ard 
was brought to Christ by reading a copy of 
De Sacy’s Testament, which he used to carry 
with bim into the black regions below, where 
he found the true Light which shineth in dark- 
ness; and, having got the Light, it was his 
ereat anxiety to bear witness to that Light. 
He was employed as a schoolmaster, then as an 
evanvelist, and bas been for years engaged in 
bringing the miners to accept the Gospel mes- 
sage. Clement Bailbache and bis brother, now 
far away at the Antipodes, must remember a 
day spent some years ago under the roof of 
Augustin Lefevre and his devoted sister, the 
twio evangelists of Wasme.’’ 


.».»There has been for some time a very bit- 
ter war between two tendencies in the Lutheran 
Ministerium of New York. The majority rep- 
resent the most rigid Luth+ rat ism to be fouvd 
iu the General Council and appesr to be more 
in accord with the position of the Synodical 
Conference. The other party may be classed 
as among the moderates of the General Coun- 
cil. One cause of dispute has been the English 
and German portions of mixed congregations. 
The Mivisterium, or Synod, at its recent session 
resolved that and_ recrimination 


and bitter personalities should cease to find 





expression {9 the two organs of the Minis- 
terium and to bring about a union of them as 
8000 as possible. I[t also resolved, concerning 
another matter of dispute, ‘‘as the best means 
of avoiding strife, to recommend to the yoting 
members of the English Lutheran Church Asso- 
ciation to seek a dismissal from Zion’s Church 
and to desist from all agitation in it; and to 
Zion’s Charch to promptly and cordially grant 
an honorable dismission to them, and to en- 
courage the English Lutheran Association of 
Utica at once to form a complete organization 
asea congregation, to call an English pastor, 
and to give fraternal assistance tothe members 
of the new congregation’’ Dr. Krotel, who 
found himeelf out of harmony with the prevail- 
ing views of the Synod, asked and was devied 
last year dismission to the Pennsylvania Min‘s- 
terium. This year the request was granted. 


-.--Bishop Bedell, of Obio, is very much 
pleased with the results of the Pan-Avglican 
Synod. In one of his letters to the Standard 
of the Cross he writes: . 


“Tho decisions bave been arrived at with 
wonderful unanimity. Those decisions will be 
annouoced by the Archbishop presidivg ; and 
you will find some very reassuring witeranere 
on subjects which have given the faithful 
members of our communion many anxious 
thoughts. Thesubjects of Ritualand enforced 
Private Confession have been dealt with firmly 
and temperately. The subject of Missions, es- 
pecially those which concern stations where 
the missionaries of our several churches come 
in contact with each otber, claimed a large 
share of attention and have been bandled 
very wisely. The proposition of a common 
liturgy for natives of missions contiguous or 
conterminous has been recommended, Great 
principles have been reaffirmed. A spirit of 
devout faith and the most cordial brotherly 
love have been manifested on all occasions, 
The sessions have occupied from 1) A.M. to 5 
P.M. of nine days, and the committees bave 
exch labored from four to six davs besides; [ 
think the feeling is universal that the meeting 
has accomplished results well worth the labor, 
time, and expense attending it.” 


.---One of our Catholic contemporaries com- 
p'ains of the fewness of good Catholic publica- 
tions in the United States and the lack of 
patronage given to them. It says there are 
only thirty-five publications worthy of being 
called Catholic for the Catholic population of 
5,000,000 or more. Catholic papers printed in 
the German language ‘‘receive a more libua 
support than do those printed ion English, even 
though the former are generally sold at a 
higher price. It is useless,” it continues, ‘to 
moralize on these facts. They speak in 
thunder-tones to many who will not hear, and 
whose duty it is not only to hear and to kuow, 
but to convince others, {thas been said, and 
we believe truly, that for every convert made 
to the true Church in this country three persons 
born in that Church are lost!” 


...e-The Pope has chosen Cardinal Nina to 
succeed the late Cardinal Franchi as secretary 
of state. Itis agreed that the selection is the 
best that cou'd have been made fur the pur- 
pose of carr; ing out the policy inaugurat: d by 
Cardinal Franchi. The new secretary has 
issued a circular to the Papal nuncios, defi- 
nitely announcing that he will continue the 
policy of bis predecessor. Cardinals Nina and 
Frarchi were intimate friends and enter- 
tained the same views. The latter, it is said, 
was assisted by Niva in formulating the de 
mands upon which negotiations with Prince 
Bismarck were opened, and it was Cardinal 
Nina who percuaded Pius IX to permit the 
Italian bishops to receive their excquators from 
the government, 


.... We learn from a dispatch to the English 
Independent that ‘‘a ecene of unparalleled ex- 
citement took place this morning at the close 
of Dr. Thomas’s address as chairman to the 
Welsh Congregational Union at  Liandilo. 
It was on the faithfulness of the denomination 
for centuries in this country and America to 
the same doctrinal truths. At the close of the 
powerful address the whole assembly rose with 
one impulse, wept, and sang a well-known 
Welsh hymn, repeating it agaio and again; 
and before business could be resumed the 
crowded assembly was turned into a prayer- 
meeting.’’ 

»...The Roman Catholics of Prussia are en- 
deavoring to take advantage of the action of 
the Bonn Synod abolishing compulsory cler- 
tical celibacy to show that the Old Catholic 
communion is not within the Catholic Church, 
as the stute has held. ‘The Catholics of Wies- 
baden, whose parish church was taken from 
them for the use of the Old Catholics, have 
reopened the appeal against the decision. 
Upon the result of this appeal much that is 
important to the Old Catholic weal depends. 


...-The Eoglish Werleyan Conference did 
not fall in with the proposal of an Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference as readily as it was ex- 
pectedto. The committee, while favoring the 
idea of union, thought the time had not 
yet come for a general council. Chancellor 
Haven urged the subject with so much force, 
however, that the Conference agreed to ap- 
point a special committee to consider the mat- 
ter further and report next year. 
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August 22,:1878.] 


.-»- The question agitating the Free Church 
of Scotland now, according to an advertise- 
ment of the ‘United Kingdom Anti-Pupal 
League,’’ is ‘Shall God’s appointed music of 
the lips or the Devil’s music of machinery pre- 
vail in the churches of Scotland ? If the latter, 
the nation will be so drunk with Popery that a 
Pa; ist may then ascend the throne. To fight 
thie battlé; funds are required.” 


...-The activity and energy of the Seventh 
Day Adventists are shown inthe extent and 
results of their missionary labors, In each of 
their thirteen annual conferences there are 
missic nary and tract associatious whick cir- 
culated the past year millions of pages of 
tracts and periodicals and paid 5,249 families 
mistiovary visits. These societies report 
3,102 members as the result of their labors. 


..»-The Reformed (Dutch) church at Or- 
angeburg, 8. C., has organized a society of 
freedwomen, who contribute five cents a 
month to a general fund, which is appropri- 
ated to various benevolent objecte, including 
home and foreign missions. The idea is a 
good one and we are glad to know of its suc- 
cess. 


....-The Vatican having appointed an in- 
cumbent of the See of Naples, without the 
consent of the government, the latter has re- 
fused to grant him the exequator, and he will 
be maintained at the expense of the Vatican. 
The government claims the patronage of the 
see. 


.. Some of the Lutheran pastors of Peun- 
sylvania have very large charges. Four pas- 
tors serve five congregations, four others serve 
six, three serve seven, and two serve eight. 


The largest confirmed memberehip in any of: 


these charges is 1,726. 


.. A new religious paper is soon to be 
begun in Scotland, called the Scottish Patriot, to 
combat the Papal aggressor. It ‘‘ will seek to 
unite all Protestants against the common foe,” 





ALL of Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes are admired 
for their durability and sweetness. They represent 
the delightful odor of freshly-gathered flowers— 
perfect odor gems. 


A Healthy Body and a Clear Head. 

If indigestion, tipation, and bili tor- 
ment the body, the head cannot be cleur. These 
disorders react upon the brain most hurtfully and 
produce a cloudiness in the organ of thougnt not 
experienced by a healthy man. Happily these 
brain-oppressing maladies may be entirely dispelled 
by that peerless altcrative, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, which cheers, refreshes, and invigorates the 
brain and nerves, while it regulates the organs of 
digestion, assimilation, and billous secretion. {[t 
expels the morbid humors which poison the system 
through the bowels and urinary passages, and exerts 
a powerfully invigorating influence as well. Its 
cathartic action is never irritating, violent, or pain- 
ful; but even, natural, and Prog ressive. As an av- 
petizer and sleep-promoter e Bitters is un- 
rivaled. It mitigat+s the infirmicion of age, relieves 
the ailments peculiar to the gentler sex, arrests 
premature decay, and builds up un enfeebled 
physique. 








FRRE. FREE.—No Charge will be 
one Br Onan elebrated Venetian Liniment 
does not cure Chronic Rb umatism, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, and Pains in the Chast, Limbs, or Back, 
when apvlied externally, and Croup, Diarrhoea, Dys- 
-— +44 oe Sea sickness, etc. rgetcgen War- 
be’ perfectly safe to give ora to the 
pwn dh sae It has been over 31 years vs Ae the 
ublic and never failed. Sold by the Druggists. 
epot, 42 Murray Street. N. Y. 





for particulars regarding Klectric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, O 
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For sale by d pauses 
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Be. Browns great prescription for 
ww been tested in over 
fs ure, he has made up his iaing to ape Asn oven 
dients known to all gaSerers free of charge. Ad- 
dress DB. O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 
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DENTAL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 2th, 1878, and 


| ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
‘ at Christmas and another in April. 


Thet 





g is ive through a course of 


two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
| peated inthe next; that of the firat being identical 
| with the first year of the Harvard Medical S¢hool 


and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 


‘ of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
| Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
| Dental Intirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 


pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 


| this school, affords ample materia! for clinital in-* 


struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year, 
For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
3a Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 


MISS E. BOWEN'S FAMILY SCROOL for 


j six young ladies, at Woodstock, Conn., reopens Oct. 


2d. Two children will also be received. 


15 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Itustrated Young People’s Bible 
History, 


being an attractive account of the great events men- 
tioned in the Old and oer, Testaments; comprising 
also the lives of the Patriarchs, of Christ and his 
Apostles, and of the remarka le Women and Chil- 





dren mentiored in the —— — 
2 Illustrated with numerous e! erga’ He is 
No beok selling like “this. XTRA OrER s 


given to first-class experienced agents. 
preferred, after one month’s my 

Apply at once for Terms and 
HE HENRY BLLL PUBUISUING co., 


rwich, Con. 
‘BOOKS, 


Salary, if 





rs. Want Agents. Send 8 
. FAIRCHILD, Rolling Prairie.’ Wis. 





DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
$7 * y Boe | Visitor. Terms and Outfit free. 
| dress P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


$120082 sas 








hehe Reeds, producing wonder- 
when turned forward, 
will make a pow doe sg writing desk, with our Book 
— and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
SNTN boxed e with each Organ, makes the 

SHON ER ORGANS ‘the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 
Ln th hg ad ly 1850, 

Weare oy pases point w few new "Agents 

A liberal d waa y on the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, an gee. 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut St.. New Haven, Conn. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 


PRICE $7 { Five years’ warranty. 
8 


Direct from the factory. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 


EDUCATION 
SEASIDE HOME, ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


A Boarding and Day Schoo) for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens ne” llth. Address MISS J. 
ROSS, Asbury Park, N Se 


gett wy Theological § eee. Unitdrian, hot 


sectarian, aids worth en. Bemiee hept. 28d. 
Address PRES. LIVERMO E. Meadville, Pa. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM. LYCETT ig Pet NH) tonching, at 
15 DWAY, 














N. Y¥. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Great _Barcigeton. 

SEDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A Superior Fam- 
ily Secnoo) for Boysin SiN Baty Berkshire. Am ~4 
rounds, —- thorough instruction and 
jug for college, kind care, the influence of a Chris. 
tian home. Send for circu'ar. H. J, V 
D.D., and K. J. VAN LENNEP, Principals. 


VALE UAW SCHOOL. — Regular course, 2 
years. Graduating course (for degree of D.C. 2 
Wty Fall term opema Se - wth. Address Prof, 

AYLAND, New Haven, 


S . LOUIS LAW aCHOOLTERN OPENS 
October 16, 1878. Tuition $60 Rt gone. No extras. 
ITCHCOCK, Dean. 


AN LENNEP, 
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or circular address HENRY 
St. Louis, July, 187 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY AUADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 


ope ne Septem 
Thorough Instruction in 
Classics, and glish 

For Circulars apply to 


Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 8C 


HOOL, 
Boston, Mass. oer Oct se. Send for circul 
to BH. BENNETT, LL.D “<r 


~ GOLDEN HIL 
Ladies, Bridgeport, 
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sh. BEMINARY for Young 
or) 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 
SPANISH LANGUAGE AND 


is thoroughly taught. 
Ith St. between Univer 





LITERATURE 
ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 Wert 
Place and Fifth Avenue. 


GHT SEMINA 
FOR young Vabias, Clinton aot Co., N. ¥. 
Addres REV. BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 


BEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY AOA. DEMY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular for 1878-79 . 

Fre echold Institute, Prvehold. B 

thoroughly pre for 

for catalogues to the Pr 











ew Jersey. 


Princigel Ese Pa Okan Rend 


Ewoop I TIT E FOR OUNG 
=f Lares ht ae one awa tar ind 


oo wry areat beauty a Tocation and 
thoroughness of instruction in wa de 
Address the Principals, Rev. oc. ¥ 
R. E. AVERY. for rospectus 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


THE UNITED STATES ORGA 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


order, in the hight of fashion. 


Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained 





our dard 


of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORK MEN, and represent everything just as 


it is. 


Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 


as attractive as possible ; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience. is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 


We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us wil! find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ will, as itis entirely different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
120 and 122 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





‘ necticut River. For Canaan ww 


| Highland Military Academy, Ni grocstes. Mass., 


fita cadets for college, scien vific school, and business, 
23d year begins Sept. 11. C. B. METOAL F, A.M., Sup. 


120 





Music Lessons for $15.00, at_the New 
sugiene Lg as | Music yen Bos- 





ton. % eminent Professors, 18,000 stu- 
dents: since 1867. For circulars address 
BR. Tourjee. 

CONNECTICUT, HAST HADDAM, 


MAPLEW0OO 
Young Ladies. 
graduate course. 


} SRUINARY for 
hed thorough 
The finest ae on the Con- 





ROF, D. 8. BABCOCK. 
AMERIWUAN AND FOREIGN 
ee ROBE RS: ACENCY. 


pplies ey = for Public Schools, Academies. 
ona oarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, an 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Families . aurea or to the countr 
promptly suited. pply to Miss M. YOUN 
Ametican and Foreign Teachers’ 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


AU AU Wl ‘ ») hy) 
4 ) 4 ae 

MARIETTA COLLEGE 
Established in 1835 and conducted on the model of 
the best Eastern Colleves. It has good cabinets and 
apparatus and large libraries. A course of study 
witbout Greek is provided. Promising students are 
aided. A thorough Preparatory Schoo! in opera- 
tion, The next term begins EWR E 5th. 

Dit ws 


Agency, 28 Union 
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to sell our Staple — todealers. No 
. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4.648 re St., 
SEVEN-SHOT REVOLVER 


ie FRE with BOX CARTRIDGES, 


Gincimaati, 0. 
idvess J. BOWN & SON, 186 & 188 Wood 8t., Pittsburgh, 1" 








HOTELS. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madisou Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, Proprietors. 
BRIGHTON BEACH, 
CONEY ISLAND. 











Pr 
_ MARIETTA, oO. July “ 


BLACK BURN UNIVERSITY, Carlinville, 
ie Full corps of Instructors. Commodious puild= 
ings. Preparatory and by gee alg i me ome 
Fcatise and Clessical, Jor both sexes. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS 
Drs. Strongs’ Remedia! Ipetitute, beautifully, and 
centrally located, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tan and } literary, élite, seekirg health or auaeiee 
ces KR 








riment a main feature. UNecessaty expenses 
within $100. Address as above. 


~ BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Of eusy access, healthful, homelike, thorough, 
rage wisely governed, and reasonable in rates. 
hink our college meets the demands ot 


he times. So ‘or catalogue, address 
Wan: A.M.,, res., Bu rdentown N.J. 


EV. WM. Cc. 
CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 


The 2th year Pai ADELP MIA. School wil 
Sept. 18th. For circulars apply to Principals, 
188 BON NEY and MIS8s8 DILLAY®, 1615 Chestnut Bt. 








Cc Jottegt ate and Commercial Institute. 
Genera! Rusxell’s School, New Haven, Conn. 
. Preparatory to © ollege Scientific Schools, or 
jusiness, Thorough hysical training by military 
drilling, gvmpastics, etc. Full information sent on 

application. 


44th 





n Female 


The Chgetanasi Wesley ollege.— 
Bos vantages for bo ay ture. oe 
Science “Pauntine, Woo an 


d-c 4 Mus 
Rev. DAVID H. MOOKE, D. > President. 


FLUSHING (N. ¥.) INSTITUTE, 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, opens Tues- 
day, September 10th. Address 


K. A. FAIRCHILO, 
VASSAR, COLLEGE, 


Higher Educatio 

Fall Session opens Sept Seth. i878. Entrance Ex- 
aminations, Sept. ith, Plien, and 2th Catalogues, 
with full particulars, may be ‘had of the undersigned. 


REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


LOGAN-SQUARE SEMINARY, 
1809 Vine Street, Philadelphia 
This boarding and day school for ladies will be re- 
opened September I#th, 1878. : 


Miss 8. A 
Miss J. Pi oF 1. { Principals 
BOTT ACADEMY.—The first term of the 
ating zeae will open ce on August 2th. For admis- 
— A to or hilena McKeen. Catalogues 
¥F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 
maly lth, ire, 


fchermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


American School Institute, Estab. 1855, 
Proviges Families yew y Colleges with Teache 
of known caliber and character. Represents 
folta koh Teachers seekin Fr: poctzone. sells and 
00! Properties. rents informa- 
iroulars, Fath highest en- 

Soca for comle 


rmerhorn, A. M.. Sec’y, 
Tad East ith oe (near University P).), ‘New York. 
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Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
All Departments are on a liberal scale. Whole ex- 
ense of Board and Tuition in all the studies of the 
raduat Course, including Latin, $280 a yeur. 
Send for I ho Se 3 Down. re 17th. 
D, +» Principal. 


ye amabeviain Imaticnee, Randolph, Cate. Co., 
on A.andG. W.R.R, Bothsexes. Propert 
$1 $108,600. Weil endowed, homelike, thorough. Grade 
vaping cos! conrae music, general education. E 
14 weeks 150 per year. Noertras. A 
Rev. J.T. EOWA 


RY *Eotco 
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Ds, *D. D. Fall term opens Aug.27. 


and Wome tor Bove. See Prospectus 
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D5 Fan cy Cards, Snowflake,Oriental, etc.,in 25 styles, 
with name, 100. J. B. HUESTED, Nassau, N. Y, 


4.0 SHEAR. CBRE R Ae 


ARDS, best, with name, for 6c. in stamps 
tes: “ I know of more than 50 places to 
5% _? and like yours best.” W. C. CANNON, 











Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
gE. BF. ANT BONY & O0., #1 gy 


°. oe eetropoliten, 
pes, Ch and Frames Paloums, 


Views, 7 age 
sealey, Chavex Glassen at Phslonathie Mari 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
COR. IRVING PLACE AND lor STRERT. NEAR 
NION SQUARE AND BROADWAY, 


EDWs RI 
& Gtison, of the 


Late of y 4 \. 
Changed to the Amortean Plan. Rates reduced, 
Day. 


Rooms and Board $3.50 per 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 
(European Plan), 


Broadway and lith Street, New York, 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor, 


SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISLAND BEACH. 
Great reduction in fare! Through Tickets $1.25; 
Excursion, $2.25. Transient board $4 per day... Sea 
breezes without sea-sickness. Those afflicted with 
hay or peach fever, catarrh, or feverand ague can 
ber relief. TELEGRAPH Orric® IN HOTEL. Take 
, Wail, or Pr ferries for Flatb —_ Ave., 
an A M. and 3.50 ae Slip, 9 A.M. and 4 
‘aun Street, a5 3 «end 4,15 P, yee 
Taland Clty, connecting with Ley for 
Fire Island. 8. SAMMIS, Prop'r ~ 


PRYING HOUSE, New YORK, pnane 
fth St European plan. Birigle rooms 

$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to & ze) deduction 

w eekly. Restaurant } Jd, GEO, P. E 

Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Unions Square). 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. 1. DAM & SON Pronrietors. 


TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River, 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


this line are the largest, handsomest, and moat 
steamers in the worl Steamers leave New fork 
daily (Sundays, June 230 to Sept.'8th, inc.)at 5:15 P.M , 
from Pier 26 North River, foot of Murray Street: 
Trains jeave Boston at 4:30 and 6 P. M. daily (Sun- 
days as above, at 7 P.M.). No line can offer the 
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SHALL CYPRUS CONQUER 
TUREEY ? 


“Tre immediate effect of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention,” writes an iotelligent 
Arab, ‘‘ will be to make Cyprus the most 
prosperous island in the world.” Many 
Turks, he adds, in explanation, have made 
up their minds and are making prepara- 
tions to leave Constantinople and to settle 
in the new English island, ‘‘under that 
government which alone, as they think, 
understands justice.” There is already a 
scheme for setting up a newspaper in the 
Turkish language in Cyprus. Shoals of 
people will go over from the coasts of 
Syria, flying from the rapacity and tyranny 
of Ottoman governors; for no ove doubts 
that ‘“‘England will vouchsafe to the 
island that same freedom of the press 
which is established in the British colo- 
nies; unless, indeed, England were, out of 
complaisance to the Porte, to alter her sys- 
tem and abjure her principles.” 

The English military governor of Cyprus 
has been received with unbounded entbu- 
siasm. The people expect, with an honest 
and paternal government, unparalleled 
prosperity. There is no reason why the 
population of 180,000 should not be in- 
creased to one or two millions; and the 
little islands of Corfu and Zante bear wit- 
ness to England’s skill in making earthly 
paradises out of rocks and deserts. Beau- 
tiful Cyprus, with its warm plains and its 
Alpine hights, now a waste land, which 
Venus once blessed with the pomegranate, 
as Minerva enriched Attica with the olive 
—Cyprus, capable of unlimited develop- 
ment, on the eastern corner of the Med- 
iterranean, commanding Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt, sure to be the hope and the 
envy of the Turkish provinces—prosperous 
English Cyprus will conquer Turkey, 

Should Cyprus, as we have a tight to 
expect, with. an honest government, re- 
formed taxation, new harbors, grow to a 
Prosperity like that of Malta or little Zante, 


its growing trade and happy security, right 


under the very eyes of Turkey, could not 
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fail to create a longing that would not be 
appeased for an English government to 
control that of the Sultan. We do not yet 
know how much the English protectorate 
of Turkey means. It may mean a good 
deal if, as is reported, as a balance to it, 
the French Government takes possession 
of Tunis. We trust that England will not 
feel itself prevented from exercising some- 
thing more than an advisory control in the 
Levant. 

We do not expect that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment will readily submit to English 
interference to correct abuses of long 
standing. England may need now and 
then to show a little force; to display a 
regiment or two of soldiers or a ship of 
war. We believe that the terms of the 
treaty will allow England’s protectorate to 
be something more than a farce; that it 
will allow her to dictate when a province 
is misgoverned. But, if this should not be 
the case, or if—what seems unlikely—a 
new Parliament, with a Whig majority, 
should refuse to interfere, and be satisfied 
with caring for selfish insular interests, 
even then Cyprus, under the eyes of Turks 
and Greeks, would be a constant peaceful 
menace to the effete Moslem dynasty, and 
would of itself be enough to hasten that 
regeneration of Turkey under Christian 
government which, at the worst, must 
come within twenty-five years out of the 
internal forces which are teacbing the 
native Christians their strength and the 
Turks their weakness. The intolerable 
cannot be always tolerated. 

ea 


COERCION AND STATE DEBTS. 





Mr. Braptey T. Jonnson furnishes a 
valuable article in the last number of the 
American Law Review, in which he discusses 
the question whether the states of this Un- 
ion can ‘‘ be compelled to pay their debts.” 
He thinks they can, under the Constitution 
as it is, without any amendments; and in 
this opinion we entirely agree with him. 

The foundation upon which the opinion 
rests is the grant of judicial power which 
the Constitution makes to the United 
States, taken in connection with the auxil- 
iary and supplementary power given to 
Congress to pass all laws which may be 
necessary and proper for carrying this ju- 
dicial power into execution. Tbe Consti- 
tution provides that ‘‘ the judicial power of 
the United States shal! be vested in our Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” It then specifies the scope 
of this power—naming three classes of 
‘*cases” and six ‘‘ controversies,” to which 
it shall extend. The ‘‘ cases” are the fole 
lowing: 1. ‘‘ All cases in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made or 
which shall be made under their authority.” 
2. ‘All cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls.” 38. 
** All cases of admiralty and maritime jur- 
isdiction.” Jurisdiction in these cases de- 
pends upon the nature of the matter in- 
volved. 

The ‘‘ controversies” to which the judicial 
power of the United States extends, as stated 
in the original Constitution, are the follow- 
ing: 1. ‘‘ Controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party.” 2. ‘‘ Controver- 
sies between two or more states.” 8. Con- 
troversies ‘‘ between a state and citizens of 
anotherstate.” 4. Controversies ‘‘ between 
citizens of different states.” 5. Controver- 
sies ‘‘ between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under grants of different 
states.” 6. Controversies ‘‘ between a state 
or the citizens thereof and foreign states, 
citizens or subjects.” The jurisdiction in 
these ‘‘ controversies” is not determined 
by the subject-matter in contest; but by 
the character of the parties. The parties 
named being given, then the jurisdiction 
attaches without reference to the subject 
of the controversy, 

The original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States applies to *‘ all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which 
a state shall be a party.” In all the other 
cases named the jurisdiction of this Court 
is appellate, “‘with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 








United States made by the Constitution. 
The Eleventh Amendment qualifies’ this 
grant, by providing that this power 
‘shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit in law or equity commenced 
or prosecuted against. one of the United 
States by citizens of another state 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
state.” Neither of the classes of persons 
here named can, since the adoption of this 
amendment, bring a suit against any of 
the states ‘in the courts of the United 
States. Before they could; but the amend- 
ment dispossessed them of this right, and 
this is the whole of its effect. With this 
exception, the judicial power of the United 
States is precisely what it was in the Con- 
stitution as originally adopted. 

This power still extends to ‘‘ controver- 
sies between two or more states,” and has 
in several instances been exercised in the 
settlement of such controversies; and, 
moreover, in controversies of this char- 
acter the Supreme Court has original juris- 
diction, and may, hence, entertain the suit 
in the first instance, Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, in Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 
878, said: ‘‘If these [states] be parties, it 
is entirely unimportant what may be the 
subject of controversy.” It may be a 
boundary line, or any other matter in dis- 
pute between two or more states. The in- 
tention of the Constitution is that the Su- 
preme Court shall bé the peaceful arbiter 
in respect to any matters of dispute that 
might arise between two or more states; 
and, in adopting the instrument, the states 
gave their consent to this doctrine and 
agreed that any questions arising between 
them should be settled in this way. 

If a state owes another state a debt which 
it declines to pay, the creditor state has a 
right to bring a suit against the debtor 
state in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and enforce the payment by the 
judicial power which the Constitution 
vests in that Court. And, moreover, Con- 
gress has ample power to pass all laws 
which may be necessary and proper to 
make this judicial power effective. What, 
then, hinders a state whose citizens hold 
debt obligations against another state, 
which are neglected to be paid or repudi- 
ated, from accepting an assignment of 
these obligations, and then bringing a suit 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
to enforce their payment? Nothing, that 
we can perceive. A state mayin this way 
become a complainant, and demand pay- 
ment in behalf of its own citizens. The 
jurisdiction of the Court would clearly 
attach to the case as thus presented, since 
it would be a controversy ‘‘ between two 
or more states.” 

It may, however, be said that, supposing 
all this to be true, the decrees and judg- 
ments of this Court would amount to noth- 
ing as against a state that refused to com- 
ply with them. They could not be en- 
forced. This assumes that the debtor state 
would resist these judgments, and that, if 
it did so, they would be wholly inoperative, 

The first of these assumptions is not to 
be made in the outset, since it implies that 
a state would defy the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the exercise of its con- 
stitutional power. This is possible; but 
its possibility is no objection to the exist- 
ence of the power, and certainly no reason 
why the Court should decline to exercise 
it. That is rather a strange and dangerous 
doctrine which assumes that any state will 
put itself into the attitude of resistance to 
the decrees of the Supreme Court, and thus 
make the Constitution a sham and a mock- 
ery. The Court, surely, cannot, for any 
such reason, omit to exercise its powers to 
their fullest extent, no matter what may be 
the subject submitted to its consideration. 
It cannot assume that its own decrees will 
be inoperative; but must assume exactly the 
opposite, 

The other assumption—nawmely, that, ifa 
state should resist the judgments of the 
Supreme Court, there would be no way of 
enforcing them—is inconsistent with the 
supremacy which the Constitution assigns 
to the General Government. Congress has 
power to pass all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper to catry iuto execution 
every particle of the judicial power vested 
in the United States, Ose of the items of 
this judicial power relates to the deter- 


Such is the grant of judicial powef to the 
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mination of ‘controversies between two 
or more states,” and in respect to such 
controversies the Supreme Court has orig- 
ina) jurisdiction. A state which by assign- 
ment has become the proprietor or owner 
of debts due to its citizens from another 
state can bring a suit in the Supreme Court 
for their recovery. To say that the judg- 
ment of this Court in such a case cannot be 
enforced against the debtor state is simply 
saying that the Constitution in one of its 
fundamental provisions cannot be en- 
forced; or, in other words, that one of the 
items of judicial power granted to the 
United States may be made wholly inoper- 
ative by the action of a state, and that, in 
the event of such action, there is no power 
in Congress to provide for carrying it into 
effect. 

We do not believe this doctrine; but do 
belicve that Congress is abundantly com- 
petent by legislation to vest all the power 
granted to the Federal judiciary to provide 
the method of its exercise, and arm that 
exercise in every case with operative 
efficiency. Precisely what the law should 
be is another question. It is enough for 
our present purpose that Congress can 
enact such a law, and make it operative 
upon every state and upon the citizens of 
every state. It could, if necessary, pro- 
vide for the levy of a tax upon the prop- 
erty of the citizens of the state, and direct 
the proceeds to be used in the satisfaction 
of a judgment rendered by the Supreme 
‘Court. It has been too hastily taken for 
granted that, since the adoption of the 
Eleventh Amendment, a state may repudi- 
ate its debt obligations to the citizens of 
other states; and that, if it actually does 
so, there is no remedy under the Constitu- 
tion for this injustice. This has helped to 
foster among many of the states a danger- 
ous spirit of repudiation. Claiming to be 
sovereign, and as to the payment of their 
debts above all law except that of their 
own pleasure, some of them have so exer- 
cised their so-called sovereignty as to out- 
rage the rights of their creditors. The 
duty of the General Government is to ex 
ercise its sovereignty to the fullest extent 
of its powers in furnishing a remedy 
against this injustice, 


Editorial Botes. 


WE are glad to have been able to capture 
and expose the specter which has been fright- 
ening Protestants so much. We mean the 
wholesale conversion of Negroes to Catholi- 
cism. Ina recent article in our ‘ Religious 
Intelligence ’* we gave all the information we 
could gather about the extent and results of 
Catholic missions among the Freedmen, and 
there was nothing in it to alarm or annoy avy 
body. The Catholic Review quotes liberally 
from the article, and virtually concedes the 
accuracy of our statements in the following 
sentences : 

‘“‘Like our contemporary, we bave noticed 
the ‘ extravagant estimates ’ to which it refers; 
but we never happened to notice their baving 
been made by avy Catbolic authority whatever, 
They usually make their appearance in papers 
of The Christian Advocate stamp, and are em- 
ployed as a stimulus to rouse missionary zeal 
in people who are much more readily moved 
to give money by their hatred of Ppeped? than 
by their love for what they believe to be the 
truth taught by our Divine Lord. THE INDE- 
PENDENT wants facts to substantiate these 
boastings. Wesuggest that it can always be ac- 
commodated with facts enough to substanti- 
ate the truth of whatever assertions are actu- 
ally made by our missionaries. They can 
hardly be held responsible for any wild stories 
which other people may circulate at their ex- 


pense.” 

Those who have been most troubled by re- 
ports of the gains of Catholicism among the 
Negroes may give to the winds their fears. 
But they would do well to remember that a 
great work must be done in the South ; and, if 
Protestants do not do it, Catholics will aud 
ought to. 


THERE is a very pretty quarrel agoing in the 
Methodist papers about Dr. J. H. Vincent, the 
Sunday-school secretary. He went down to 
the International Sunday-school Convention, 
at Atlanta, and was quite lionized by the 
Southern Methodists (he is himself of Southern 
birth). He saw that the Northern Methodists 
have only one white church aod that a very 
small one, in Atlanta, let temporarily balf the 
time to the Presbyterians (bow many colored 
and “‘ mixed ’’ churcbes we are not told) ; and 
he was surprised and seems to have raised the 
question what the use was of trying to start 
white churches at all in the South, when the 
Southern M. E. Church would. be very glad to 
tan that line of the religious trade. Dr. Vin- 
cent was asked by the presiding elder down 
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there to take part ia some service, and he re- 
fused in a way that seemed to the elder offens- 
ive. He asked, indeed, what the use was of 
any Northern church there ; and the elder said 
he would answer the question in the news- 
papers. Dr, Vincent replied: ‘If you do, I 
will skin you and your church in Atlanta.’’ 
The quarrel is quite too personal for us to 
enter into it. We only say this: that so long 
as the Southern M. E. Church deliberately 
sloughs off all its colored members there is 
need for a Christian church in the South of 
some pame or other, and we should be a little 
more certain that the Northern M. E. Church 
was the one if it had not given its consent to 
avery similar policy; not, it is true, entirely 
driving the Negroes into another communion, 
but shutting them up in separate conferences. 


Sars The Presbyterian Weekly : 

“ There are scores of Congregational minis- 
ters as thorough Universalists as Dr. Chapin 
himeelf. More deny the Trinity. A greater 
number are as unsound on the Atonement. 
And have not several unorthodox Presbyter- 
ians been at once received into the Congrega- 
tional fold, as they went out from us ?”’ 
Congregational papers can answer the last 
question, We have no information. So far 
from there being ‘‘scores of Congregational 
ministers’’ who are “ thorough Universalists,’’ 
we do not know of one, If yet ‘ more deny 
the Trinity,” we have not heard of one such. 
The charge of unsoundness on the Atone- 
ment is too vague to consider. We trust it is 
true on The Presbyterian Weekly’s notion of 
soundness, It continues interrogatively : 

“Tethere a Presbyterian Universalist? Ie 

there a Presbyterian Unitarian? Is there a 
Presbyterian who denies the sacrificial atone- 
ment? But these paradoxical mea preach and 
teach in Congregational churches, because the 
true and the evangeiical in that charch have 
not the means of eccicsiastical government by 
which such heresy can be prevented.” 
We conceive that the Presbyterian pulpit has 
its fair share of these heretics, if they exist, and 
that it would not be hard to match every Con- 
gregational with a Presbyterian name. We ask 
the Weekly to mention five out of its scores, or 
two, orope. Wedo not believe it can do it. 
And we demand the proof of no zeal for 
uniformity, 


SpeakiING of Dr. E. P. Goodwin’s sermons 
on the Second Advent The Presbyterian Weekly 
says that ‘the weakness of Congregational- 
ism is bred in the bone.’”’ ‘ His fallacy,” it 
says, *‘ may not be as radically opposed to Or- 
thodoxy as some other doctrines advocated in 
Congregational circles ; but it is certainly un- 
scriptural according to Evangelical stundards,”’ 
Ite point is that Congregationalism, while it 
is ‘in theory the best Church government 
extant’? and ‘implies a high state of Chris- 
tian, intelligent, and reformed life,’’ it won’t 
work on this side of Heaven ; but tends in tbis 
world to * ecclesiastical weakness and finally 
to the admission of heresy that cannot be set 
aside.” Second Adventism gives it its text, and 
we feel inclined to suggest gently to Zhe Pres- 
byterian Weekly that, ifthis be a theory ‘ cer- 
tainly uoscriptural according to Evangelical 
standards,’’ the Presbyterian Church cannot 
boast over its neighbor. We find in the last 
Interior the following list of Presbyterians 
who adopt the same heresy: 

“Dr. 8. H. Kellogg, professor of theology in 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny 
City; Dr. John T. Cooper, professor of theo- 
logy in the W. P. —— Seminary, 
Allegheny City ; Dr. W. G. Moorehead, pro- 
fessor in the U. P. Theological Seminary at 
Xenia, O.; Dr. Willis Lord, late professor in the 
Theological Seminary ef Chicago ; Dr. N. West 
and Dr. J. G, Reaser, late professors in the 
Theological Semivary of Danville; Dr. John 
T. Duffield, professor in Princeton College ; 
Dr. E. R. Craven, of Newark ; Dr. Charles K. 
Imbrte, of Jersey City; Dr. Chas. 8. Robinson, 
of New York; Dr. 8. R. Wilson, of Louisville, 
Kentucky; Dr. Robert Patterson, of San Fran- 
cisco; and others.” 
Witb a list like this on their hands of Presby- 
terian ministers of distinction who have all 
promised to take part in a Second Advent Pre- 
Millenarian meeting, at Clifton Springs, in 
June of next year, to ** witness to the truth o 
of our Lord’s personal and pre-Millenvial com- 
ing as the hope of the Gospel,” it is not 
beautiful to throw stones. 


AT last the Presbyterian papers are taking up 
Dr. Mcllvaine’s article in tne Bibliotheca Sacra 
and criticising it. The Interior, the most wide- 
awake of them all, takes the lead. It ex- 
Presses its surprise at Dr. Mclivaine’s temer- 
ity in language which recognizes his reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy. ‘The author’s anteced- 
ents,” it says, “have hitherto been so thor- 
oughly Presbyterian and conservative that we 
are not a little surprised to find him here tread- 
ing on ground so new, and, as it seems to us, 
unsafe and precarious.” It gives a fair ab- 
stract of the article, with some quotations ; 
aud then declares that this ‘‘ radical aud sweep- 
ing, not to say far-fetched and visionary dis- 
tinction between the teaching of Christ and 
Paul cannot be maintsined and is utterly incon- 
sisjent with the doctripe of s plenary divine 

inspiration, either in the Scriptures or in the 





apostles.”” Dr, Melivaine can best defend him- 
self; but we fail to see how this distinction is 
inconsistent with any tenable theory of inspira- 


tion. Dr. McIlvaine believes that what Christ 
taught was generic and complete truth. He 
further believes that St. Paul had a special 
duty to Jews in replying to their objections, 
and that he had to adapt his argument to their 
state of mind. The argument he believes 
good for them ; but the method not so well 
adapted to our condition of mind and not so 
true to our conditions as that of Christ. Every 
word of Paul’s epistle may be inspired, and yet 
be specially adapted to those to whom it was 
addressed, and not adapted to some others, to 
whom it was not addressed. The Interior 
peeds to explain its dictum. 


NoTHING in current politics of the United 
States exceeds in audacity the determination 
of Sir Jobn A. Macdonald to ask bis Canadian 
electors to reinstate him. The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad scandal was more atrocious in 
its character than anything with which we can 
compare it on this side of the border. The 
members of the Canadian Government in 1872 
simply sold themselves out, and put them- 
selves On record as bribe-takers from that com- 
pany ; not waiting to be bought, but offering to 
sell themselves. Sir Hugh Allan was at the 
head of the company. Sir George E. Cartier 
wrote him : 

«(Private and Confidential.) 
“ MONTREAL, 30th July, 1872. 

“* Dear Sir Hugh :—The friends of the Gov- 
ernment will expect to be assisted with funds 
io the pending elections, and any amounts 
which YOU OR YOUR COMPANY shal] advance for 
that purpose SHALL BE RECOUPED TO you. A 


—_—— tor immediate requirements be- 
ow. 


“Very truly yours 
(Signed) G. E. Cartier. 
“Now wanted: 

Sir Jobn A. Macdonaldé............. $25,000 
Hon. Mr, Langevin..............++ 15,000 
Sir Geo. E. Cartier....... ddeduuceae 000 
Sir John A. (additional)............ ,000 
Hon. Mr. Langevin (additional).... 10,000 
Sir Geo. E. Cartier (additional)..... 30,000.”? 


Receipts for the payment of these sums 
were duly given, and there was no disputing 
the fact that the money went into the hands 
of the parties named in the memorandum, 
Under the date of Aug. 21st, Sir George E. Car- 
tier wrote for thirty thousand dollars more, of 
which ten thousand were additional for the 
premier, Sir John A. Macdonald. The money 
was paid and receipts given. Five days after- 
ward Sir John A. Macdonald telegraphs for 
** another ten thousand,”’ and got it, as fullows ; 
“Toronto, August 26th, 1872, 

“6 To the Hon. J. J. C. ABBOTT, St. Anne's: 

“Immediate, private. 

*‘{ must have another ten thousand dollars. 
Will be the last time of calling. Do not fail 
me. Answer to-day. 
“* JoHN A. MAOCDONALD.”’ 

* MONTREAL, August 29th, 1872. 
“Sin Joun A. MACDONALD, Turonto: 

‘*Draw on me for ten thousand. 

“J. J.C. ABBoTT.” 

Sir Hugh Allan says that he paid over $300,000 
to the Government, on the understanding that 
it would be ‘‘recouped”’ by giving him the 
Pacitic Railway charter, with its bonus of $30,- 
000,000 of public money and its 150,000,000 
acres of public land, together with the monop- 
oly of its working forall time. It is but five 
years since the exposure, and now this infamous 
Macdonald comes again to the front, seeking 
to carry the elections and again get the power 
to squeeze the public contractors. What has 
become of our Credit Mobilier thieves, whose 
guilt was innocence compared with Mac- 
donald’s ? 


THE Berlin Congress decreed that Austria 
should have Bosnia and Herzegovina; but 
these provinces refuse to be delivered. The 
Austrian army of occupation does not have an 
easy triumphal march, bat finds itself con- 
fronted at every step of the way by insurgents 
of no mean fighting qualities; and its chief 
occupation just now is to méet and overcome 
their organized bands, which are increasing 
both in numbers and audacity and are com- 
posed of both Mussulmans and non-Mussul- 
mans. The objections to the assumption by 
Austria of the government of the provinces 
are not fully known; but, without doubt, the 
Panslavic idea is at the bottom of the uprising 
of the non-Mussulmans, while the Turks, of 
course, are always and invariably opposed to 
passing under Christian rule. The ruling pol- 
icy of the Congress was to make such a par- 
tition of the Christian provinces as to destroy 
the hopes of Panslavism ; and, in its obedience 
to this policy, it did not hesitate to disregard 
the best interests of some of the peoples— 
notably the Bulgarians. The Austrians are 
accusing the Servians of fomenting the re- 
bellion of the Bosnians, and threaten to call 
them to account uuless they keep them- 
selves clear of all complications with the io- 
surgents. Servia, of cour-e, can only tremble 
and obey. But does not this after-incident of 
the Congress indicate a continual disquiet 
among the smal] independent states, kept up 
by intrigue and agitation? Tbe watehfal snd 
jealous eye of Atistria will find Constant ocen- 





pation in spying out suspicious movements, 
and its government will have plenty to do in 
keeping its own subjects in subordination and 
in preventing the separate fragments of a na- 
tionality lying around its borders from coalesc- 
ing. In our opinion, the “settlement” de- 
vised by the Congress will require a reeettling, 
so as to give national tendencies free course, 
It is becoming more and more apparent that 
the concessions which Russia made were more 
to Russia than to England. 


.+-»The Congregationalist has a difficulty in 
answering the Rev. L. W. Bacon’s question 
how he is to get out of the Congregational 
sect and his name off of its list of ministers, 
It answers ; ; 

“A respectful request to the association to 

which he refers for the demission of his mem- 
bership would be entitled to a courteous aod 
affirmative response. His name, failing thus to 
be reported by that body as among its mem- 
bers, would (unless it should reappear else- 
where) vecessarily wy 4 out. of the next gen- 
eral ‘denominational list.’ ”’ 
But Mr. Bacon had happened to mention that 
he was and desired to remain a member of an 
association of ministers most of whom were 
Congregationalists. Is leaving the club the 
only way to leave the sect? Mr. Bacon is not 
a Congregationalist, in that he believes that all 
the Christians of a town or city should form 
one church. He is nota Congregationalist, but 
a Municipalist. 


....-Raseia’s Educational Exhibit at Paris 
shows that out of her population of 80,000,000 
not more than 1,100,000 receive public instruc- 
tion. The contrast is very marked between 
Finland, which is mainly Protestant and en- 
joys a certalo degree of independence, and the 
rest of the empire. It is the ooly Russian 
province in which popular education is reri- 
ously developed. A geuveral law in 1866 con- 
firmed the ancient usage of giving instruction 
at home, and the consequence is that nearly all 
Fino children know how to read, 


.... Let the St. Louis Christian Advocate tell 
thetruth. It says that Taz INDEPENDENT “‘ was 
accustomed to berate the people and churches 
in the South for making a distinction between 
the sittings of the whites and blacks, and the Ad- 
vocate suggested that it take a little of its own 
medicine, and try the plan on the churches in 
Brooklyn, and THE INDEPENDENT called it an 
insult.”” Our readers know that this is not 
true. We could not consider it an ivsult to be 
told to do what we have doae for years, and 
boasted of it. 

«+eWe hear a good many sneers at the 
‘gallows religion’’ of murderers, whose last 
words under the noose tell of their joy tbat 
they can hope for forgiveness and Heaven 
through the mercy of God. We can join iu no 
such words of abuse. Thank God that he is 
more merciful than these sneerers. We see 
only something to rejoice at when a malefactor 
of the worst type, even under the shadow of 
the gallows-tree, accepts the grace in Christ 
which says: “ This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.” 


...e-The permanent fund of Wellesley Col- 
lege bas received another gift of five thousand 
dollars, through the hands of Mr. Moody, from 
the proceeds of the sale of the Mamody and 
Sankey hymn-books, This fuod is lodged in 
the hands of Mesers. Dodge, Stuart, and Far- 
well, in trust. The money was given for im- 
provements or any other purposes the founder 
of the College preferred ; and it is understood 
that it will be permenently invested in a schol- 
arship for deserving students among the young 
ladies. 


.. +The Christian Mirror, of Portland, not a 
rabid woman’s rights paper, calls Professor 
Phelps’s argument in The Congregationalis 
against female suffrage ‘‘ respectable only be- 
cause proceeding from a wost respectable 
source,’’ And yet, toour mind, it is the strong- 
est argument possible against female suffrage— 
the argument that those that make the laws 
must have the force to make their laws re- 
spected. But what that argument amounts to 
we indicated last week. 


----“'We demand,’ says the ‘‘ National- 
Labor-Greenback” platform of Connecticut, 
‘the payment of all bonds in absolute movey 
as soon as possible.”” Amen, say we, and the 
Government has been doing it for a dozen 
years. Only what we call “absolute money’) 
is gold. Greenbacks are mere promises to 
pay, only relative money. 


...e- This is Joseph Cook’s definition of thet 
Trinity, given at Chautauqua : 


a ae First, Father, Sop, and Holy Ghost are one 


“ Second, neither is God without the other. 

“ Third, eacn bas a peculfarity not commu- 
nicabie to the otber. 

** Fourth, each with the others is God.’’ 


.e-Dr. C. Abel, the distinguished German 
Coptic echolar and a most wortby man, will 
very soen make a visit to this country. We 
hope that some arravgement cao be made by 
which he shall deliver a course of lectures in 





New York or Boston on Comparative Phil- 
ology. 

-+.-Dr. Cuyler says that Miss Frances A. 
Willard is the most effective female speaker in 
our land. Has be ever heard Lucy Stone or 
Mrs. Livermore ? 

-+--As the Nationals of Philadelphia have 
nominated William D. Kelly for Congress, the 
Republicans might as well drop him. 


Publisher's Heyartment. 


Soormine amp HEALING, we might with 
wuth add certainly curing in 


No remedy known “Voids, Once 


rie 
Housewives who desire the most deli- 

cious flavors in their cakes and pastry will 

get | = by using Dr. Price’s Flavoring Ex- 





THE COMPANION SCROLL SAW. 


Our representative has examined this 
saw. It is all that is claimed tor it and is 
at once the most valuable and sensible 
present to make a young man. It is edito- 
rially endorsed and recommended bv such 
high authority as the editor of The Youth's 
Companion, and is guaranteed by best au- 
thority to do as good work as a $20 ma- 
chine. It pays for itself in two days, and 
any boy can make re of spending 
movey with one und learn a valuable 
trade. The expense will never be re- 
— The advertisers are strictly re- 

able. 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


Tue improvements and repairs to the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, of this city, are now com- 
pleted. The alterations have been such 
that the building, under the new arrange- 
ment, has accommodations for nearly or 
quite as many guests as heretofore. A large 
amount of space has been gained by oc- 
cupying, for the purpose of tbe hotel, all 
the room which was previously rented for 
stores. The rotunda has ceased to exist as 
such, The bar-room has been changed to 
a lunch-room, which it is intended to make 
popular for the merchants and bankers of 
the central business portion of the city, 
which has long demanded something of the 
sort. One noteworthy improvement is a 
ladies’ private entrance on the ground floor, 
connecting directly with the elevator. The 
kitchen and connecting rooms have been 
removed from the Mercer Street front, 
where they were some distance from the 
dining-rooms, to a point immediately below 
the latter. Electric bells have been placed 
in every room and all the rooms have been 
refurnished. The furniture, carpets, and 
upholstery are of the newest and hand- 
somest designs and some of them are quite 
unique. The new furniture is of hard 
woods, exquisitely carved and polished, 
and some of the more expensive—such as 
the inlaid buffets and medallion suites— 
have not been equaled in recent years. 
One of the handsomest features of the new 
building is the wall and ceiling decorations. 
That the change has been appreciated is 
shown by the fact that onthe first day on 
which the lunch-room was thrown open it 
was visited by 1,000 persons. In the manage- 
ment there has been no real change, since the 
control is now in charge of Mr. Uriah 
Welch, a gentleman of much experience, 
who was the ‘‘Co.” in the old proprietor- 
ship of 5. Hawk & Co. 

-—— ae 

Don’t say humbug; but judge yourself. 
Send for free lithograph of 5-Ton $50 
Freight-Paid Sold on Trial Wagon Scale, 
all Iron and Steel, Brass Beam. Address 


Jones, of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ae 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 

THE improvements and repuirs of this 
popular and well-known hotel are now 
completed. Having more conveniences 
than ever for the comfort of its patrons, it 
offers superior advantages for transient and 
permanent guests. Unian WELCH, late 
firm and successor to S. Hawk & Co., pro- 
prietgr 

Messrs. G. W. TuRNER & Ross., »n old, 
reliable Boston bouse, offer a fine Eoglish 
top snup breecb-loading shot gun, a genuine 
a Moore ” gun, for $28. The gun is ex- 
actly as represented and a bargain. 

(RR RII 


‘Tug Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon 8t., Borson. The finest hotel in 











the world, 
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NEW YORE AS A SUMMER RESORT. 





Proriz who live in the vicinity of New 
York are waking up to the fact that they 
have plenty of summer resorts at their 
doors. The attractions of Coney Island, for 
example, form amusement and recreation 
to thousends. People from all over the 
United States, in visiting New York, make 
a point of ifkewlse visiting Coney Island. 
The most popular spot at present on Coney 
Island is the new Hotel Brighton, at Brigh- 
ton Beach. The Beach is reached by tak- 
ing from Prospect Park the Brooklyn, Flat- 
bush, and Coney Island Railway, which is 
said to be the shortest, quickest, and best 
route. Tt lands passengers right at the 
hotel doors. The.ong Island Railroad 
also runs trains from Hunter’s Point here, 
with palace cars attached. The immense 
Ifotet is 450 feet long and is Gothic 
in architecture. -It-is surrounded by 
broad, -piazzas and is situated ‘within 
a couple hundred feet of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Brighton is run on the EKato- 
pean plan and is capable of dining daily 
5,000 people. Its large dining-balls have a 
silting capacity of 2,800. It is estimated 
that 10,000 persons daily pass through this 
hotel, The post-office of the island is in 
the building, On the ground floor are the 
immense dining-ballis for transient visitors. 
The upper portion, or hotel portion, is 
strictly for guests of the house, and is pro- 
vided with a separate large dining-room 
and private dining-*rooms and _ parlors. 
The furniture is all in white ash, of 
the Eastlake order. The carpets are 
beautiful in design and of the newest 
pattern. About 425 servants are in 
the hotel. The kitchens are enormous, 
and contain a small army of cooks, 
There are stables and shed-room for 1,200 
horses; and yet there is not room enough. 
In fact, the crowds that come by cars and 
carriage to the Hotel Brighton this summer 
is something unprecedented in the annals 
of Coney Island. Among the host of at- 
tractions is a plunge into the surf, and con- 
certs afternoon avd evening from Con- 
terno’s Twenty-third Regiment Band. The 
success of Brighton Beach is due to the 
proprietors of the Hotel Brighton, and 
especially to Mr. James H. Breslin, who is 
also the proprietor of the Gilsey House, 
New York, and Hotel Netherwood, 
Netherwood, N. J. 





PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 





Tue Pertable Washstand, an advertise- 
ment of which appears on our last page, is 
a novelty that is meeting with signal suc- 
cess. It can be used in hotels, offices, pri- 
vate residences, railroad cars, and, in fact, 
everywhere. It is appropriately called the 
‘*Sanitary’ Portable Washstand, and is 
manufactured by the N. Y. Portable Wash 
stand Co., whose salesroom is at 708 Broad- 
way, this city, The thorough reliabili- 
ty of the company is such that parties or- 
dering may rest assured that they will get 
a good article. It is a noteworthy fact that 
hundreds of the stands have been sold dur- 
ing the past vear, and not asingle cor- 
plaint bas been made. Testimonials in 
high praise of -the ‘‘ Sanitary Portable” 
Stand can be furnished, and all the need d 
information, with circulars and price-lists, 


can be sent to any address, upon applica- 


tion to the N. Y. Portable Washstand Co., 
708 Broadway, this city. 





A $70 SEWING-MACHINE FOR $15. 


Tue old and reliable Turner Manufac- 
turing’ Company offer an unparalleled bar- 
gain in Sewing-Machines. By a most ad- 
vantageous contract direct with the manu- 
facturers, they are able to offer a g-nuine 
Grover & Baker Improved Double Thread 
Sewing-Machine for only $15.00. The 
machine is exactly as represented in their 
advertisement lists at $70.00, and is anew, 

perfect, ard first-class machine in every 
respect. The fact that they are genuine 
Grover & Baker improved machines is suf 
ficierit guaranty of the machine and its 
work. Such an Gpportunity to procure a 
first-class sewing-machine for so small a 
sum bas never before occurred, and every 
lady who does not own a machine or who 
wishes to make a present of one should 
take advantage of this extraordinary offer, 
as the number of machines which will be 
sold at this price-are limited. Our repre- 
sentative has curefully examined . them, 
and they-are exactly as recommended 
the advertisement, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
» 


FROM NEW YORK TO PHILADEL- 
“ PHIA IN TWO HOURS. 


To Philadelphia in two hours may sound 
strange to those who have been accustomed 
to travel on slow roads. Nevertheless, the 
fast trains recently put on the Pennsylvania 
Railrond traverse the route between Jersey 
City and Philadelphia in this unprecedent- 
edly quick time, and have alrendy become 
immense favorites with the merchants and 
business. men of the two cities. By this 
innovation, one having business in the 
Quaker City can leave home at a reasonable 
bour in the morning, spend six hours and 
a half in that city, and return by six o'clock 
in the'evening. A fast train leaves Jersey 
City for Philadelphia at four o’clock pr. uw 
and arrives there at six o’clock. Its com- 
panion train leaves Philade)pbia at thirty- 
five minutes past seven in the morning and 
arrives in this city at thirty-five minutes 
past nine. Fast as this traveling is, the 
pissenger scarcely notices the difference 
between it and the ordinary twenty-five- 
miles an-hour trains of other roads. On 
the trip over but one stop is made, and 
pope at all when returning, the speed being 
regular and the other trains keeping out of 
the way, while the bridges and crossings 
are carefully guarded by watchmen, The 
road bed is free from uneven grades and 
sharp curves, rendering it peculiarly favor- 
able for fast and perfectly safe traveling, 
The route is one of the most interesting in 
the country. 





$175 WORTH OF THE LATEST AND 
CHOICEST MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


READ the great offer made by the Turner 
Manufacturing Comnany, the agents of the 
wonderful Mason’s Chart. This invention 
hue received the warmest praise from the 
highest. musical authoritv. It teaches 
piano and organ playing in one day. A 
child can understand it. In order to in- 
crease their sales at once, they make this 
bona fide offer to our subscribers, The 
music is worth $1 75 alone. 





ANOTHER ‘‘NEW LINE” TO BOS. 
TON. 


On and after Monday, August 19th, 1878, 
an’ until further nofice, the steamers 
‘City of Boston” and ‘City of New 
York ” the safest and fastest on Long 
Island Seund. wil) run between Pier 40. 
North River, New York, and Allyn’s Point 
(7 miles below Norwich), forming, with a 
new fast train via New York and New 
England Railrond, a new line between New 
York and Boston. Fare either way, one 
dollar, Rates anbject to daily reductions, 
The old attractions of the Sound revived. 
A first-class supper for 50 cents. No ad- 
vance in prices for staterooms. Berths 
free. Yontinuous trip—no. stop” over, 
Avoidirg Point. Judith Boats leave Pier 
40, North River, New York, st 5:30 Pp. Mm. 
Traivs leave depot font of Summer &t., 
Boston, at 6 Pp M, Tickets sold only at 
Pier 40. ean River, and on board boats. 
Good ogly on day of sale. Connecting 
train a no stop at any station between 
the b-at and Boston. No stop over. 
Tickets good for continuous passage and 
only by the connecting train or boat. 





Dr Price's Cream Baking Powder is 
free from all deleterious substances; but it 
is wholesome, nutritious, and easy of di- 
gestion. 
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LADIES, DELICATE AND FEEBLE. 

Those languid, tiresome eensations, caus- 
ing you to feel scarcely ble to be on your 
feet; that constant drain that is taking 
from your system all its former elasticity, 
driving the bloom from your cheeks; that 
continual strain upon your vital forces, 
rendering you irritable and fretful, can 
easily be removed by the use of that marvel- 
ous remedy, Hop Bitters. Jrregularities 
and obstructions of your system are re- 
lieved at once, while the special causes of 
periodical pain are permanently removed. 
Wi'l you heed this? See ‘‘ Truths.” 


nn hos SUFFERING ue GENER 
ILITY should take M ENoms N’S Per: 
EKXF TONIC, en | the entire 
nutritious properties beef. It is not @ mere stim. 
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YANKEE INGENUITY... | ~ 


—_—-) tat La 

THE tediousness of sitting upon a three. | 
legged stool beneath the gentle bovine and 
ex'racting the lacteal fluid, by means of 
suodry jerks and coaxings, is at last obvi- 
ated by the ingenious Yankee, who is prone 
to save his muscle and patience for the more 
fanciful recreation of whittling his proverb- 
ial stick, The Patent Self-acting Cow-Milker 
is the name of. this new bit of ingenuity, 
It is made of four vulcanized rubber tubes, 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
has four little nickel-plated perforated in- 
struments inserted in the ends, which in 
turn are inserted in the teats of the cow, 
and the milk is allowed to flow naturally 
into the pail. Every new thing has to fight 
its way at first, us this has done; but it is 
gradually gaining the confidence of farm- 
ers and otber patrons, some of whom wiite 
in the most approving style of it. Below 
is a letter from a physician in New York, 
who, from ‘his recommendation of it, hes 
evidently put it to thorough test, 

‘‘SuFFERN, N. Y., August 7th, 1878, 
“Geo. E. Kina, President Self-Acting Cow- 
Milker M’f’g Co.,575 Broadway, N, Y.: 

** Dear Sir :—I bought ove of your milkers 
about three weeks ayo, siuce which time I 
have used it daily in milking my cows. I find 
it works admirably and does all you claim for 
it. The operation of milking is perfectly 
painless and it exhausts every drop of milk 
from the bag, As I can see nothing about it 
that can possibly be of injury to the cows, I 
shall continue its use. It saves time and 
labor. Yours, etc., 

‘A, &. LaBRISKIE, M. D,’? 
——_— 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day, It may end 
in Consumption and death, Rev. N dH, 
Downs’ Exixre has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enixt 
has been before the American le forty- 
sia years, and bas never failed to p en relief 
to all who have used it, It bas won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. yond physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 





speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 


Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


CRAMENTAL WINE. 

SperrR’s Port Grape Wine is a pure unin- 
toxicating wine, from the finest native- 
grown Purt Grapes, especially for the use 
of Christiav churches, und guaranteed to 
retain its grateful flavor and essential 
qualities unimpaired for any period. Much 
used for evening parties and by invalids, 
Salesroom 34 Warren St., 

anyone i Ramee 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
thm advertised in “THE 
IN DEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


BALD HEADS 
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[Atigust: 22, 1878. 
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BaTCHRLS byall 
watcHes, | T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, |/513BROADWAY, 
JEWELRY. (ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL). 





COX & SONS, LONDON. 


13 BIBLE BOUSE, ASTOR Pi FLACK pol YORK 


ART WORK IN WOOD BTONE, METAL 
tne NDS SReate? Ss. 3 
EASTER DECORATIONS NOW O IBLTION 


STIFFS’ Plain and Decorated Prenton Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 


Dae A punts pattie on high prices. 
PIAN War monopol ists ren Prise ORGAN 
gee Beatty's ices Nowssepor tor full reply, sent 
free. Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest 
Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs, beau- 
tiful dnstremnentel Challenge comparison! Rivals are 
jealous of my success! Commenced a few years ago 
without a dollar ; sales now nearly ne Wosen er y. 
nos 


rices éver given 
seme bar- 
AS ® A 


A A FARM ren oy. .. HOME 


in* hs Eastern yi eyrasks, Wroety very eap pm ong easy 

terms. Great Bargains in IMPROVED FARM 

for the Pioncer’s Guide.a new book with ae sae. 

ar free everywhere. O. F. DAVIS, Late Land Com. 

os ag ra WEBSTER SNYDER, 15 Farnam Street, 
maha 











Boiler Feed Pumps, 







Noiseless Pumps, a 
Bailes aq Pumps - vis 


POSSIBLE UsE 
sows tothe Trade. 


Kaul Patan an Pam) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
WARREN. MASS. 


WAREHOUSES: 
i4and 16 Federal Street, _, 
2 and 94 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK. 


Every Pump fur: ished undera —- guaranty. 
g@#-Send tor Lilustrated Catalog 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for warming Churches, Schools, Dwellings. The 
most powerful, a and economical heating 
apparatus ip use, rand a a Sf t by Amer- 
ican Institute. tient for Catalogu 


ALEX M. LESLEY, anetdsenied, 
372 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. — 


THE NEW } YORK 
Carpet CARPET ‘CLEANING 











meen re 
| Orders, by mail promptly at- 
ing. tended 
W.H. ‘JORDAN, Prop., 


| 437 and 439 West 45th Street. 





For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium sez page 26. For other 
premiums see page 29. 





whether the result of Et. F.... nervous youre 

tion, overwork, or acute disease; and in every form 

of debility, particularly when resulting from pulmo- 

nary compla itis friendly and heloful to the 

most delicate stqgmach. CASWELL, HAZARD & 
., Proprietors, New York 





It is becoming more and more evident 
every day that a terrible retribution awaits 
the manufacturers of the uvuhealthv com: 
pounds denominated Saleratus, Baking 
Powders, ete. Since Herrick Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus has been introduced we 
are happy to state he has and is still work- 
ing great revolutions for good. We would 
say to wll our readers, Try one paper; and 
‘they will say, with us: The half has not been 
we te better half says: Tell onssm bey 











PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Military, ater Bin te spay Foggy misee . 


Sporting and Hunting, oe} 1 Model.. 
Target Mid-range 


“ “Long Range. 34 una neki eisai and i waa.” 


Double-Barreled G 
austen three-cent nat for Litwotrated Gariovas 


see 





#8 and upward 


Price- List for Marcb, 1678. also * Treat. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


YOU GAN LEARN TO PLAY ON THE PIANO IN ONE DAY, 


Atigust: 29,1878] 


















Would you Like to Play. upon the Piano or Organ? 


This most Elegant of all Accomplishments can be 
LEARNED IN ONE DAY. 


< Thisis no humbug. The highest Musical Autherity in the world 
endorses it and the Press of Europe and. America is enthusiastic in its 
~  - ie praise. IN\ONE DAY YOU CAN PLAY DIFFICULT MUSIC WITH ALL THE 
Mh = bad 'Y hi nl EASE AND EXPRESSION OF MONTHS OF STUDY. Mason’s Chart is not 
a book or cireular. itisa Machine, which fits over the keys, changing its position for the different pieces of 
music which you wish to play, and showing you exactly where to place your hands, Itisassimple as the alphabet, as 
easy to understand as a child’s story book, and certain in its results. If youcan read, you can play the Piano or 
Organ in one day better than a teacher could teach you in three months. If you have no Piano, you ca@learn at some 
friend’s house and astonish al] with your knowledge, These Chats have been invented but a few months: yet 
they have found their way to every City in Europe a: d to every State and Territory in the United States. Dexter 
Smith, the editor of the most popular musical paperin America, says: ‘‘ They should find a place in évery house, 
whether there is a Ptano or Organ or not. They are to musie what the multiplication table is to Arithmetic.” 46,000 
of these Charts have been sold and testimonials by the thousand received. WE GUARANTWE PERFECT SATIBFAC- 
TION. They have been sold for $5.00 each in this country, and that is the price of them abroad. Our extensive ma-— 
chinery and the unparalleled demand for them enables us to offer them for ONE DOLLAR, sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any address, securely packed, with complete directions. They &t any Piano or Orgaa. Will any 
lady or gent regret the expenditure of this sum, when for it they can learn in one day to play elegantly and be- 
come a bright acquisition to society and the home-circle? 


$1.75 WORTH OF CHOICE MUSIC GIVEN AWAY ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Special Offer to Every Bona Fide Subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT. 


For 60 days only, in order to thoroughly introduce this most wonderful invention at once in every town where this paper reaches, we will give 
absolutely free to every subscriber of this paper who will buy a Mason Chart, at our regular retail price ($1), eur Musical Album, containing 
$1.75 worth of the choicest and latest music, handsomely bound in book form. It is necessary that you cut out this veucher and send with your 
order. When that ts not sent we will not give the music; as that is intended asa present solely to the subscribers of this paper. We send the Chart 
by mail, prepaid, for One Dollar. If you desire the Musical Album sent by mail, enclose 10 cents extra; otherwise we shall send it by express. 
This is positively no humbug. Our sole reason for making this unparalleled offer is to introduce our wonderful Chart at once throughout the 
whole world, as it is the greatest musical invention the world ever saw and worth a hundred dollars to every one whois a lover of music. THE 
TURNER MANUFACTURING CO., 93 Water Street, Sole Agents for the World. 


A $10 SCROLL AND JIG SAW FOR 83. 
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VOUCHER. | 
CUT THIS OUT. 

I wish to take advantage of your offer to Sabscrib- 
ersto THE INDEPENDENT. Enclosed I band you one 
duilar for a complete set of Mason’s Charts. You will also 
send me your present, the Musical Album, free 
for which I enclose the necessary ree cent). I 

Weg help the sale of Mason’s Uharts to the best of my 
a We 








A GENUINE 
GROVER & BAKER 


Sewing Machine. 


ee Manufacturer and Consumer Direct. 
$55 SAVED OUT OF $70. 


,CO-OPERATION. 




















BOYS In onr new“ My Companton ” Jig Saw we offera prize 
to the boysof America. You can make #5 per week work- 
here’s a for- ing openness Ee — yn ak a aie =~ you 
" r = ompanio * 
tune for you. Syot rages as ood and will do Aner work than auy 15 No Middleman. Be dont 5 tate. Ly Sracial Tiacenats. No 
or 320 saw intheworld. Itisnotatoy. Itisa prac- moro three un per cen’ , on most 


id. is o 
i tical machine, and used by both professional and ama- that ever was 
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teur workmen, De on: Hight of Table,3l inches; | + —$——$—$__—_—_—_ 
‘ diamater ot Jan eel, iy inches; diameter of , $ . There is now no reason why every lady in America should not own & 
. , Wheel 12 inches; lepeth of Stroke, 1¥ ; number of Strokes st first-class A No, 1 Sewing Machine. We, the undersigned, respectfully 
° ‘ es = et adn La abe 2 Se Nt aa Mot —— t.. e ° announce to the public that we have entered Intoa contract which secures 
oa of | inches; len o r or Ww 8. ) , 4 , 
Bs ry. onrpepter tuys: “I cannot make thie saw for #iC. I should acs direct from the manufactory, without any Dealer's, Agent's, of Middleman's 
ci Ye v4 not get pard for my time alone.” We make them by the 10,- a> profit whatever, GexuINE CROVER & BAKER Improved 
4 . Make each part with special and expensive machinery, <s 5 Sewing Machines, «t 615.00 each, This is thesame 
which cuts out and finishes with great rapidity, each purt > a? machine that ie 6014 through dealers and listed at 870.00 each. This 
a titting exactly where it belongs,and there is no waste of fe the genuine and celebrated Grover & BAKER mcchine, and Is fur- 
material CA A, SINGLE MACHINE come tet Bs £ , alsbed complete in every | with polished Black Walnut tabio and 
4 MADE FOR $15. e frames are of best o a : 
8 8 iron wheels, blocks, braces and connections, and steel bear- § © bor a Me pena 9 ay the ye beberle re | finished In 
“ ings. Each one warranted for ten years. Every one £ black gndgold. It makes the strong and beautiful elastic stitch, 
= adjusted and tried before solid. irections sent for putting o the high reputation of which is the result of true worth and Jong years of 
2o ENTS together, which can be done inten minutes. Every boy is =3 honorable service. This machine is almost noiseless; does its work easily, 
bo PAR de\ighted with bracket sawing. It pays them good wages é c very rapidly, and with beautiful finish. How ever much the cloth may be 
Fd a Ra. ag bmg pines _ , ew Ke y X apea 4 =e A pia hall be ba 3 stretched the stitch will not break. Washing and ironing will not impair 
a trade, and amuse r the beauty or strength of this stitch. The most beautiful Em- 
2 them at the same Mee ae eet a aera leone single saw, | BFOIdery iscadily produced with this machine For sewing loose yielding or kuit goods it has mo equal. It takes the thread 
time. boy ih Atuerica shall have one. direct from the spools; no tedious winding of bobbins. Nohome ts complete without a Grover & Baker machine. Itis made of the 





but we mean that. every 





best material, in the best manner, by skilled Jaborers, and elegantly finished, and has always held the high and distinguished place 


th the press and mechanics flatterinuly 
endorse our saw. IT 18 AN UNPRECE- 
DENTED BARGAIN. Messrs Perry, Muson 
& Co..editors of the Youth’s Companion, 
Po. wold, Akh tot out ai laree wark 
«I made 860 A8 ANY 616 machine IN THE WORLD.’ 
first month.’’ ND BAW. Ittakes oak ro | packs in a very small 
space (only 36 inches by 13 incbes by 4 inches) and weighs only 25 pounds, and sent to any address on 
receipt of only $3.00, or witha powerful drilling attachment and full set of drills, only $3.5Q;5 or with 
the drill and a powerful Circuler Saw anda large and complete Turning Lathe (with a full sot of 
Turning Tools) only $5.00; making a complete workshop, that will do first-class work, and that could not 
be bought equally as good elaewhere for $25. With each saw we give over fifty original Designs and 
Patterns, four Saw Blades, and four illustrated | for begi The saw can be sent C. O. D., toany 
point east of Ohio on receipt of $1.50 to guarantee charges, which is deducted from tbe bill; but when the 
cash accompentes the order we give free extra saws and our fifty-cent prise sheet of Designs. If itis not 








ever accorded to true worth and merit. Ladies this is the greatest offer ever made to you. The number of 
machines which we can offer is limited, and we must receive your order at once as we cannot promise the machine after 60 days 
from the date of this paper. Every machine is in perfect runuing order, carefully boxed, and delivered FREE aboard cars or 
steamer. It can be sent by express or freight to any part ofthe world. On receipt of @& wo will send it to any place east of Obio 
or sorth of Virginia, C. O. D. for balance dus. If it is to be seut as freight payment in full must accompany order. Remit by Regis- 
tered Letter, Post-office Money Order, or Bank Check. Perfect satisfaction and a plet bstantias 

ot every statement made guaranteed, or money refunded. Write your address plainly; be partictler 
how to ship, by freight or express; don't fail to do this. Address, The Turner Manufacturing Co., 93 Water 
St., Boston, Mass., U. &. A. 1! preferable, this machine may be ordered through the publisher of this paper. OR- 
DER AT ONCE. N. B.~Each machiue is mounted ou patent castors, for which nearly cll other companies charge extra, 
and furnished FREE with one dozen needles, assorted sizes, one Oil can, one screw driver, one needle guage, and a book of full and 
complete instructions (explicit enough for a child to understand), When the payment in full comes with the order we 
will give FREE three hemmers, one braider, one friller, one quilting guage, one guage and screw, and one embroidery plate. 
These will not be given free when the machine is sent C. O. D. or otherwise than Oash with order, Preserve this advertisement. 


Do not conflict this Machine with an old-fashioned noisy one, advertised for the same or 





all we claim and you are not patisied, we will refund your money. Address all orders forthe New 
Improved “ My Companion ” Scroll Saw to the TORNERB. MANUFACTURIKXG CO., 93 Water 
St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EMPRESS, $28.00. 
The Finest Double Breech-Loader in America, 


With the favorite and celebrated ;isas exactly as 
top snap action oe bolt) and r. Made by the 
finest and best workmanshiv. Made 


lees price. Remember that this is the New Model Machine, with all the latest improvements 
and attachments. 








HOW WE DO IT. 


We iwport our own Guns. We have them made to our owns 
have them made during the dul! season. We order in very large lots We pay no 
agents’ commission. e@ buy cheaper than any otber firm. We sell at retail at 
wholesale prices. The time for fancy priges on breec h-loaders bas gone by. Amer- 
icans will not pay three times the cost of a gun, if they can helpit. it costs only 
about $3 more to make a breech-joader than a muzzie-loader. You can bay an el- 
egant muzzie-loader for $2). and there ts no necessity whatever of paying over $28 
for an elegant breech-loader. Other dealers say they don’t sell many breech- 
loaders,and must make a big profit. We say we will sella breech-loacer just is 
cheap in proportion asa muzzle-loader, and sell enough more to compensate for 
the very swail profit we make. We append the following letter from a well-known 
taxidermist and sportsman: 


alorder. We 





Scott, Greener, or = 






der, and specially adap 
. can =portsmen. 







CAMBRIDGE, MASS., May Ist. 
DEAR Sips: [f it is any satisfaction to youto know what I think about the 
‘* Empress” I bought of you, | will state that if is a better gun every way than a $75 
“ Greener” I bought last fall. It is the best shooting and the best handling (un | 
ever owned. At $50 it would be dirt cheap. Respectfully, C. W. STORY. 


t# BUY ONE, AND YOU WILL TELL THE SAME TALE. 


ay 


every part. 
sold for $75 by any other firm. Ex- 
actly as represented Or money re- 
funded. Our new Em- 
press compares favor- 
ably with any of the 
high-priced 






tration. Dg. e 
shooting durability, and 
elegantly en- 
graved and fin- 
ished in every 







Guns. 





(Ge Address 


G. W. TURNER & ROSS, 


DEALERS IN 


FIREARMS, 


SPORTING AND MILITARY, 


spect. 


your ne fund- 
ed. Yon will be ou _ paid $60 for 
lene of examination, east of sslsibp i 
eof +x n, 
ee receipt et only’ money enough 


arene O83 Water Street,-; . Boston, Mass. 


When: the Cash 
10.1ps. reig bt. $28; acres forlel Wavecis £'cu Pistol Gri ith extras. wicees, 0 extra, The Emp 
© Warrant them 


biggest bargains ever known. cry way. if they are Doves represented, we will refund th Mammoth Illustrated Catalogues FREE. 


weney. 









Financial. 


THE COINAGE LAW OF 1792. 


THE first law in respect to coinage en- 
acted by the United States after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was passed in 
1792; and under it silver began to be 
coined in 1794, and gold in 1795. It pro- 
vided that the money of account in the 
United States shall be expressed in dollars 
or units, dimes or tenths, cents or hun- 
dredtbs, and mills or thousandths. The 
dollar was the unit, or standard of value, 
and the sub-divisions of this unit were 
based on the decimal principle. As to the 
material to be used, the law directed that 
coins should be struck of gold, silver, and 
copper. The gold coins were to be the 
eagle, having the value of ten dollars, and 
containing 2744-8 grains of pure or 270 
grains of standard gold; the half eagle, 
valued at five dollars, and containing one- 
half of the gold in the eagle; and the quar- 
ter eagle, valued at two dollars and a half, 
and containing one-quarter of the gold in 
theeagle. There was no gold dollar author- 
ized to be coined by this law. 

The silver coins were to be the dollu?, or 
unit of value, containing 871 4-16 grains 
of pure or 410 grains of standard silver; 
the half dollar, to be of half the value of 
the dollar and to contain half the quantity 
of silver; the quarter dollar, to be of one- 
fourth the value of the dollar and to con- 
tain one fourth the amount of silver; and 
the dime and the half dime, the former to 
be the tenth and the latter to be the 
twentieth part of a dollar in value, and to 
contain respectively proportionate amounts 
of silver. The copper coins were to be 
cents and half cents; the former to be the 
hundredth part of a dollar and to contain 
11 pennyweights of copper, and the latter 
to contain half the amoubt of copper and 
to have half the value of a cent, 

The eleventh section ef the law provided 
that ‘‘the proportional value of gold to silver 
in all coins which shall by law be current 
as money within the United States shall be 
as fifteen to one, according to quantity in 
weight of pure gold or pure silver; that is 
to say, every fifteen pounds weight of pure 
silver shall be of equal value in all pay- 
ments with one pound weight of pure gold, 
and so in proportion as to greater or less 
quantities of the respective metals.” The 
gold and silver coins were weighted as to 
their respective quantities of gold or silver 
on the basis of this ratio of their relative 
value, which was assumed to express the 
relative commercial value of the metals, 
considered as commodities. 

Whether this assumed ratio was correct 
or not when the law was passed, it cer- 
tainly was not correct very soon afterward, 
At the time 8714 grains of pure silver and 
24.75 grains of pure gold were assumed to 
be commerciul equivalents and made a 
legal tender for a dollar, This was on the 
ratioof fifteen to one in the value of the 
respective metals; and on this basis the 
attempt was made to establish a double 
staudard. 

Silver, however, began almost imme- 
diately to decline in value, as compared 
with gold. In 1800 the commercial ratio 
between gold and silver was as 1 to 15.42; 
aod at no time for forty years did silver 
hold the ratio to gold established by the 
law. Silver in the coinage law of 1792 

was overrated; and, hence, the silver dol- 
lar, containing 37114 grains of pure silver, 
was of less value in the market than 24.75 
grains of pure gold. The consequence 
was that the overvalued silver coins filled 
up the circulation almost entirely, and that 
the gold eoins did not come into general 
use, The whole gold coinage for forty 
years did not amount to twelve millions of 
dollars. The little that was coined, being 
more valuable, in comparison with silver 
coins, a8 metal than as coin, had almost no 
circulation among the people; but was for 
the most part melted up or exported to 
other countries. Silver coins came into 
general use, and silver became practically 
the only standard of value. The two 
clasees of coins did not circulate side by 
side at the assumed ratio of value; because 
this ratio did not represent the relative 
commercial velue of gold and silver, 
Hence, the effort at a double standard was” 

a failure. 





THE : inertness 


een the dococilp dollar was made to 
Conform almost y in” ‘Weight 
fineness to the $f dollar, 

was. divided: into quarters, eighths, an@ 
sixteenths, for small change. These small 
Spanish coins, that had been lessened in 
value by abrasion and clipping, poured into 
the country through our trade with the 
West Indies and South America, and soon 
constituted nearly the whole of our frac- 
tional currency, A Spanish pistareen 
passed current for 20 cents, when its real 
worth was only about 17 cents, The frac- 
tional silver coins of the United States, 
minted at full weight and value, being more 
valuable than the Spanish fractional cur- 
rency, were bought up and melted as bul- 
lion; and then the bullion was sold ata 
profit for the less valuable Spanish coins 
that were equally current. With reference 
to this result, Professor Bowen remarks: 
“‘ Never was there a better illustration of 
the principle that bad money invariably 
displaces the good.’ The silver coins of 
the United States displaced the gold coins, 
and the Spanish fractional coins displaced 
the fractional silyer coins of the United 
States; and the reason was precisely the 
same in both cases, Mep will always cir- 
culate the least valuable money, 


THE MARKET PRICE OF LABOR. 








A MARKET, in the economical sense, al- 
ways supposes two classes of persons—one 
of them being buyers and the other sellers, 
These classes constitute the essential con- 
dition of a market. The one class have 
something to sell which the other desire to 
buy. The things dealt in at every market 
are substantive and tangible commodities, 
or services, or debt claims. In a special 
sense particular places are markets, be- 
cause buyers and sellers there meet each 
other in comparatively large numbers; yet 
in a broader sense the whole country isa 
market, because the people are every where 
constantly making exchanges with each 
other. 

Price is the the term which expresses the 
value of anything bought or sold, in the 
language of money. What an article or 
day’s work selle for in money is its price. 
In the case of labor, we call it wages, mean- 
ing the amount of money for which the 
labor is sold. In respect to a large class of 
people, labor is the only thing they have to 
sell; and this they must sell in order to 
procure the means of their daily subsist- 
ence. Whether it be their misfortune or 
their fault, itis, nevertheless, true that they 
can bring nothing to the market except their 
personal services, They wantemployment; 
and, hence, they want to find those who can 
aod will employ them. 

What, then, is the law which governs 
the market price of labor—that is, the price 
at which it will be sold and bought? This 
law is not in any statute-book, since no 
state in this country or hardly any nation 
in modern times undertakes to determine 
the rate of wages by legal enactment. Nor 
is it in the necessities of the buyers of 
labor or in those of the sellers of lubor. It 
consists in the great principle of supply 
and demand; applicable not only to labor, 
but to everything else that is the subject 
of bargain and sale. When the demand 
exceeds the supply, the price naturally and 
“necessarily rises; and when the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, the price just as nat- 
urally and necessarily falls. This is not 
the law of charity; yet it is the long-estab- 
lished and old-fashioned law of trade. It 
has existed ever since men began to trade, 
and will exist as long as they continue to 
trade. Temporary causeg may for a time 
interfere with it; but its final prevalence 
and potency no causes can permanently 
resist or defeat. 

The price of labor is, therefore, what the 
buyers and sellers of labor in a free market 
make it by competition under the great 
law of supply and demand, If the wants 
of buyers make them sharp competitors 
with each other for labor, the rate of wages 
will rise; and so if the sellers of labor 
sharply compete with each other by offer- 
ing more labor than the market demands, 


sell at the highest price they can get; and 








study their own interests. Their relations 

to each other, ‘uader thé law of supp p and 
dem@hd, fix af average entunera | for 
labor, whithethe one class must pay and 
the other accept; and this is its market 
price. 

The buyers of labor are capitalists ; and 
their motive in making the purchase is one 
of business, and not charity. They buy 
for the profit to themselves expected to be 
realized by combining purchased labor with 
capital invested in some form of productive 
business. If the business be found un- 
profitable, then they will either abandon it 
altogether or reduce the expenses of pur- 
suing it. One item of expenses is wages; 
and, hence, when the profits of capital in 
giving employment to labor actually make 
the business unprofitable, or less profitable 
than will be satisfactory to the capitalist, 
the result will be that be will either stop 
business and dismiss his employés or re- 
duce their rate of wages—in the latter case 
leaving them to accept the reduced rate or 
dismiss themselves, as shall seem to them 
best for their own interests. He judges iu 
respect to his own interests as they do in 
respect to theirs, and there is no necessary 
wrong on either side. 

It makes no difference, as to the applica- 
tion of these principles, whether employ- 
ers be farmers, merchants, bankers, man- 
ufacturers, railway companies, bank cor- 
porations, mining companies, or business 
organizations of any other kind. The 
principles apply in the same general way 
to all the buyers of labor. The profits of 
capital invested in various kinds of pro- 
ductive business have within the last few 
years greatly fallen off; prices, as a gen- 
eral fact, have gone down and the cost of 
living has been reduced; and this is a 
reason, and good reason, why the rate of 
wages should follow inthe same direc- 
tion, Capital is not able,to pay the rates 
paid during the war and for some years 
afterward. The market price for labor 
will and must adjust itself to this new 
condition of things. There is no escape 
from the result, and, as a general princi- 
ple, there is no injastice in it, bearing in 
mind always that the real rate of wages 
paid consists in their purchasing power at 
the time, considered relatively to other 
things, and notin their nominal amount, as 
expressed in the terms of money. Strikes 
and riots to interrupt and defeat the opera- 
tion of natural laws may produce tempo- 
rary difficulties; but inthe end they will 
prove total failures. They are the follies 
and crimes of those who are conspicuously 


their own worst enemies. 
a 


A REGULATED COINAGE. 


THE Constitution says that ‘‘ Congress 
shall have power to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof.” To regulate, says 
Dr. Johnson, is ‘‘to adjust by rule or 
method,” and both Worcester and Web- 
ster give the same definition of the term. 

What, then, is the rule of regulating the 
value of coined money, which is a part of 
both the function and duty of Congress in 
coining it? There is but one honest rule 
on this subject, and that: rule is derived 
from the quantity of the bullion, whether 
it be gold or silver, contained in the coin. 
If there be two coins of the same denom- 
ination and equally @ legal tender iif*the 
payment of debte—the one composed of 
silverand the other of gold—then to regulate 
the value of these coins is to make them 
commercial equivalents as a matter of fact, 
as well as a legal tender us a matter of law. 
Silver bullion and gold bullion greatly dif- 
fer in their commercial value; and, hence, 
all honest coinage of the two metals has 
uniformly sought so to adjust the coins of 
the one to those of the other, by a difference 
in their respective weights, as to make the 
coins of equal value, on the basis of their 
metal value. If the ratio of value as be- 
tween the two metals is as 15 to 1 or 16 to 
1, then here isthe rule for regulating the 
coinage of the respective metals. If a sil- 
ver dollar and a gold dollar are coined and 
made a legal tender to an equal extent, 
then the quantity of the silver in the 
former should be as much greater than 


this will as certainly reduce the rate of | the quantity of gold in the latter as 
wages. The buyers will always buy as | will honestly represent the difference in 
j cheaply as they can, and the sellers will the value of the two metals. There is no 


other way of regulating their value velte 
both have an equal right in this respect to ! tively to eh nce other, - 
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We do not believe in the wisdom of what 
“is “Called ‘the’ Bi-dietsllic systém, which 
‘means two standards of value, the one 
compesed of silver and the other of gold. 
It has never been practicable to keep two 
such coins circulating concurrently, ow- 
ing to variations in their real value, The 
experiment in this country has proved s 
total failure; and this led to the Act of 
1873, by which gold was made the exclu- 
sive standard of value and the silver dollar 
dropped altogether from our coinage. We 
think the action of Congress in 1878 emi- 
nently wise. If, however, Congress chooses 
to re-establish the bi-metallic system, and 
thus have two standards of value, instead 
of one, as is now the fact, then, in the law 
authorizing this system, it ought to have 
made these standards the equivalents of 
each other. It ought to have so regulated 
their value, relatively to each other, as to 
secure a real, and not merely a nominal, 
equivalency. 

When in 1884 the weight of the silver 
dollar was fixed at 4124¢ grains of stand- 
ard silver, and the weight of the gold dol- 
lar was fixed at 25.8 grains of standard 
gold, and both made an unlimited legal 
tender, so that all debts could be paid ia 
either, at the option of the debtor, the 
assumption of the law was that the ratio 
of value between si@yer and gold was as 
15.98, or in round numbers 16 parts of sil- 
ver to 1 of gold. The law honestly 
assumed this to be the true ratio. There 
was no intention of fraud toward any- 
body; yet the fact was that silver in this 
ratio was unJervalued, as compared with 
gold. Hence, the silver dollar in its bul- 
lion value was worth more than the gold 
dollar, and for this reason did not circu- 
late as money among the people, and, in 
fact, became practically an obsolete coin. 
The great change which has taken place 
in the price of silver within the past few 
years bas entirely reversed the relation be- 
tween the two kinds of dollars. At the 
present price of silver the ratio of value 
bet ween the two metals is about as 18 to 1. 
That is to say, a pound of gold is equal in 
commercial yalue to about eighteen pounds 
of silver. Congress, however, in passing 
the Silver Law, entirely disregarded this 
fact, and provided for the coinage of a 
silver dollar of 41244 grains, and made it 
a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, with a full knowledge that the 
dollar to be coined would in its bullion 
value be worth some ten per cent. less than 
the gold dollar. The ratio of value be- 
tween the two metals upon which this law 
proceeded was not the true one, as every 
man, in Congress and out of it, knew at 
the time; and, hence, the law stamped 
upon the silver dollur a value which was 
known to be false in every market of the 
world. This, as Senator Bayard well said, 
was using the coining power not to regu- 
late the value of money, but to falsify its 
value. Nothing can well be more certain 
than that Congress will be compelled by 
the force of circumstances to take the 
back track on this subject, provided the 
price of silver remains at anything like its 
‘present point. It should be about sixty 
pence per ounce, in order to make the two 
kinds of dollars equal in value. 


— 





THE MEASURING DOLLAR. 





PoLITICAL economists assign to money 
two functions—one being that of a measure 
or standard of value, aod the other that of 
a medium of exchange. When money per- 
forms the latter of these functions it must 
be actually used. If one buys a bill of 
goods and pays for them in money, he 
transfers the money directly to the vender. 
In this case the money is both the measure 
of value and the medium of exchange. It 
computes and in its own terms expresses 
the value of the goods, and is at the same 
time actually exchanged for them. A very 
large number of transactions in the aggre- 
gate, especially those in which small 
values are exchanged, are of this charac- 
ter. In such exchanges money simulta- 
neously performs both of its functions, 
and every society needs it in quantities 
and monetary denomifations sufficient to 
do this work convepiently. 

There is, however, a very large mass of 





transactions in which money is referred to 
imply as a‘fieasure or stafidard of valte, 
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just as the yardstick is for length or the 
pound for weight, and is not used at all as 
a circulating medium. It measures the 
values exchanged and expresses the value 
element in every contract, without being 
actually transferred from one hand to an- 
other for this purpose. Modern society 
has devised numerous credit substitutes for 
money, and employs them for commercial 
purposes, just as if they were money in 
fact. Their general character is that of 
obligations to pay money. The bil) of ex- 
change, the draft, the bank-check, the 
bank-bill, and the promissory note have 
taken the place of money as credit substi- 
tutes; and the business of this country, as 
well as of other countries, is largely done 
in this way. Debts are paid by the system 
of offsets, in which one debt obligation is 
used to settle another. The clearing-house 
principle in use among banks has extended 
itself into the great operations of trade, 
superseding the necessity of directly using 
money in making payments. 

The relation which money holds to trans- 
actions thus settled is not that of a medium 
of exchange, since it is not so used; but 
simply that of a measure of value. It ex- 
presses the values exchanged, by compar- 
ing them with its own value and by em- 
ploying its own terms for this purpose; 
and this is really theynost important func- 
tion of money. A dollar is a piece of 
coined gold having a fixed weight and 
fineness; and, considered relatively to the 
cost of producing it and relatively to all 
other substances, the metal of which it is 
composed has the greatest attainable sta- 
bility of value. This metal is, hence, the 
best known substance in which to express 
the value of other things. When coined, 
it receives namesas a dollar, an eagle, a 
half eagle, etc.; aud these names represent 
definite quantities of gold, and, hence, be- 
come the denominations of as definite values. 
Other values are expressed in these de- 
nominations. They enter into the terms 
of every contract in which one stipulates 
to pay a given value to another. He ex- 
presses the value by referring to the 
Measure of value, and agrees to pay so 
many dollars orso many pounds sterling, 
as the case may be. 

These facts and principles show very 
clearly that any change in the denomina- 
tional dollar at once changes the import of 
all contracts expressed in its terme. If the 
change makes the dollar represent and 
mean more Value than it represented and 
meant, then it cheats every one who has 
contracted to pay dollars, If, on the other 
hand, it makes the dollar represent less 
va'ue than formerly, then it cheats every 
one who has agreed to receive dollars. The 
change isa fraud in either case. The re- 
tention of the name does not obviate or 
prevent the fraud. The name is nothing 
without the value which it was assumed to 
represent. A yardstick or a pound weight 
altered is a cheat to somebody; and so is a 
standard or measure of value altered a cheat 
to somebody. One party or the other must 
suffer by the change. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
shown a cootinued improvement in manu- 
factures and the leading raw materials, and 
the improvement is gradually extending to 
other departments. Our exchanges from 
the leading business centers report a grad- 
ual revival of business all over the coun- 
try and the prospects for the fall -season 
are very good. The movement of grain 
from the West tothe seaboard is unusually 
arge for this time of the year, and the 
shipments to foreign ports keep up to very 
fair proportions. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$6,298,096, and produce exports, $6,636,- 
276. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $181,862,418, against $215,814,- 
359 for the same period last yearand $190,- 
505,704 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st, this year, were $209,998, 426, 
against $164,874,757 for the same period 
last year and $159,546,241 in 1876. 

- PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS., 
~The following declaration between th 














United States and Great Britian for the 
reciprocal protection of trade-marks in 
the two couatries has been proclaimed— 
namely: 

“The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with a view 
to the reciprocal protection of the marks 
of manufacture and trade in the two coun- 
tries, have agreed as follows: 

‘The subjecta or citizens of each of the 
contracting parties shall have in the do- 
minions and possessions of the other the 
same rights as belong to native subjects or 
citizens, or as are now granted or may 
hereafter be granted to the subjects and 
citizens of the most favored nation in 
everything relating to property in trade- 
marks and trade-labels. It is understood 
that any persen who desires to obtain the 
aforesaid protection must fulfill the form- 
alities required by the laws of the re- 
spective countries.” 


THE MONEY MARKET has shown 
some signs of increasing activity, and the 
rate, though not materially higher, has been 
a shade firmer at 1$ to 2 per cent. on call, 
with many transactions at 1 per cent. on 
Governments and 2 per cent. on stock col- 
lateral. 

LONDON MARKET.—The directors of 
the Bank of England held a special court 
on Monday, and advanced its rate of dis- 
count from 4 to 5 per cent. ; and the money 
market there has been active all the week, 
the lowest outside rate for 3 months dis- 
counts being 434, and as high as 7 per 
cent. being demanded at the Stock Ex- 
change. Consols were firmer at the close 
at 95 3-16 to 95 5-16, United States bonds 
were lower and American railway securi- 
ties weak and feverish. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm and 
higher, and on Wesnesday the rate covered 
the gold shipping point—namely, $4.891¢ 
for demand sterling. The cause of the 
advance was the light supply of ills and 
the increased dearness of money in Lon- 
don. The closing transactions of the 
week were at 4.84} to 4.844 for 60 days and 
4.88% to 4.90 for demand. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing 4 prem., selling 2 prem.; Charleston, 
depressed par to} per prem.; New Orleans, 
commercial 3-16, bank 3; St. Louis, 50 
discount; Chicago 25 prem.; and Boston 
par. 

SILVER.—The average amount of cus- 
toms duties paid in silver since the receipt 
of silver for customs is about 83 per cent, 
It has been as high as one-half. The pay- 
ments fluctuate, and are larger when the 
Treasury is purchasing silver bullion and 
paying for the same 1n silver certificates, as 
these find thelr way back almost immedi- 
ately into the Treasury, The number of 
standard dollars received for duties is 
light, as the Treasury will not pay them 
out where it is known they will be returned 
for customs. 

The value of the new dollar remains at 
89 cents gold. We quote: 


Dulas. Selling. 
Bar Btiver.......ccceccececcccteeceeeres 114% Tibi” 
Trade Dollars. ........... wendtstheden oy O94 
Halves and Quarters........ceeeeeeees 9 + WY 


GOLD was steady at 100} until Wednes- 
day, when, in consequence of the rise in 
foreign exchange, the price advanced to 
100%. Thursday most sales were made at 
1005g, which was the price at the close on 
Saturday. In consequence of the high 
rate of foreign exchange, the Bank of Mon- 
treal shipped $500,000 in gold on Thurs- 
day. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on 
the Stock Exchange was very dull early in 
the week and the Granger shares furnished 
about the only evidence of life in the mar- 
ket. Later on the market was active and 
strong, under large purchases to cover 
‘‘shorts” in Lake Shore and the Western 
shares, closing firm on Saturday. 

The following will show the range in 
































prices during the week : 
High- Low- Clos- 
. eat est. im 
Aldany and Susquehanna., — - - 80 
Lt. und PAO, TO)... 2.600000 = ad - 26 
Thicago and Northwestern. 33% 36 33K = 85 
hicago and Northw'n, pf.. 66% 64% BT 
O., R. 1, and bitaheweg mx 14K «1k «1 
Chicago, Bur., and ed 10% Us NOs 11 
Col., C..'and ind, Cen...., ake 4 4% 3% 
Ca, Cr On ONE Nae o..-eeeecees, 2% = 28% 25K 
Cleveland and Pittsburgn. . 79% 8 THs 4 
Chicago and Alton........... ry 44 i 
hicugo and Alton, pf ..... - - — 2 
Consolidation COB! seoseereee = = _ 14 
el., Lack., and Weetern,... 58% 54 61% 
one Hudson ...... bis) 51k iis 
i ee a a 
af lee 
Fargo & Co, — — 
WET = ecccccccces oo 1% «216 ies 
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and St. Joseph......... 11 12 aaa 
filieole Contant a Ft . 
a a aan a) | 
Bae a 
ad toe Be Om” Ml 
+. 6754 ah 65 7034 
Widecedete 3108551 10835 109 
«. 3385 Re Bh 
% 1K Th % 
bedeass 884 Sag | BBG BKK 
16% 16K Ibe — 
M4 «8 «(Oh + 
30 38 300 BAK 
Lou! on 6 6 7 
t. Louis, K. N. pf... 210 kD 
WADBED......ecccccee cance 13 4 12X iS 
Onion Pacie.........ssceegeee 04s GO 864 64 
Weatern Union Telegraph., 89 b 7] 89 91% 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The annual 
report of the business and operations of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company and its proprietary roads for the 
fiscal year ending on the 81st of May, 
1878, shows that the gross earnings of the 
entire property were $14,751,062.49; from 
which deduct total charges, including cost 
of operating, taxes, rent of leased lines, 
interest on bonds, etc., and sinking funds, 
$12,286,575.38, leaves net earnings, $2,464,- 
487.16. Dividends of seven per cent. on 
the preferred stock and three per cent. on 
the common stock were declared during 
the year, amounting to $1,956,034, leaving 
a surplus of $508,453.16. 

Statement of the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railway for the six months ending 
June 80th, 1878: gross earnings, $210,- 
568.20; operating expenses, $127,431.08; 
net earnings, $83,137.12. 

Earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company for the month of July: 1878, 
$1,517,000; 1877, $1,891,867. Earnings first 
seven months: 1878, $9,400,363; 1877, 
$9,230,572. 

The gross earnings of the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and otal Railway Com- 
pany for the week ending August 7tn, 1878, 
were $18,506.59; same week lust year, $17,- 
067.54; increase, $1,439.05. 

The following are the estimated earnings 
of the St. Louis, Kansas City, and North- 


= Railway for the week ending August 
th: 
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RAILROAD BONDS were fairly active. 
There wus a heavy sale of Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern firsts at 69}, seller 
60 days. The St. Paul sinking funa bounds 
reacted from 94 to 94%; Northwest gold 
bonds being about steady at 98;@084, a 
small sale of plain consols being noted at 
110. The Pacitics were higher—Centrals, 
San Joaquin Branch, being at 93§, and 
Union firsts 10644 ; land grants being vare) 
steady at 104% and sinkiog funds at 102%; 
Westerns seiling at 102}, Missouri Pacinc 
firsts at 102}, and South Pacific nrats at $5. 
There were sales of Ohio and Miss. consol- 
idated a1,97}, Erie seconds at 10614, Canada 
Southern frets guaranteed at 7314, and 
Kievated firsts at 87}. 

STALE BONDS continuedull. Louis- 
jana Consols tell to 70} and District of 
Columbia 8-658 to 803%; old North Caro- 
linas selling at 15 ana Missoun 6s of 1887 
at 1034¢. Missouri 63, Hannibal and St. 
Joseph issue, sold at 1034¢; Virginia 63, 
deterred, 444@5; Tennessee 6s, new, 34. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm, 
and generaily a fraction higher at the close 
of the week, with the investment demand 


very active. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... lly 1a) 
United Srates sixes, 1601, registered... 107 wix 
United Sates sixes, 181, coupon, ...... wi 101% 
United States sixes, 1965, new, reg..... 10254 102 
ni sixes, . sescese MDS % 
United states sixes, i667, registered... 105 105% 
Unt States sxes, 187, coupun,...... 105 106% 
Unt Stutes sixes, 18s, r tered .. 107% Wis 
Unt ptates sixes, | upoDd...... % 108 
United Staces ten-forties, registered... 1u6% 106% 
United States ten-for j, COUPOD...,. 10954 
United Stutes new tives, registered.... 106: 10635 
Uni States new fives, coupon....... if 106% 
United States n. 458, 1801, registered. 103 103% 
‘Dn States n. 4546, 1801, cowpon.... ¢ 106 
pited Staves n. fours, 1907, registered 1uu 109% 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued the sixty-eighth call for the re- 
demption of five-twenty bonds of 1865, 
consols of 1865. The callis for $5,000,000, 
of which $2,500,000 are coupon and $2,- 
500,000 registered bonds. The principal 
and interest will be paid at the Treasury 
on.amd after the 16th day of November 
next and the interest will cease on that 
day. The following are descriptions of 
the bonds: 

Coupon bonds dated July 1st, 1865: $50, 
Nos. 72,001 to 78,000, both inclusive; $100, 
Nos. 129,001 to 182,000, both inclusive; 
$500, Nos. 90,001 to 92,000, both inclusive; 
$1,000, Nos. 174,001 to 179,000, both inclu- 
sive. Total, $2,500,000. 

Registered bonds, redeemable at the 
leasure of the United States after July 
st, 1870: ai Nos. 2,401 to 2,450, both 

inclusive; $100, Nos. 18,751 to 18,950, both 
inclusive; , Nos. 10,951 to 11,150, both 
inclusive; $1,000, Nos, 36,901 to 37,500, 
both inclusive; $5,000, Nos, 10,901 to 11,- 
400, both inclusive; $10,000, Nos. 21 301 to 
21,800, both inclusive. ‘Total, $2,500,000. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
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ury now holds $348,755, 450 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $18,880,400 to secure public deposits. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $1,250,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $1,202,450. 
National bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
oy A notes, $320,791,785.50; gold notes, 
$1,482, 120. 





Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: : 





$3,621,000 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
decrease in all the items except circula- 
tion, with the greatest changes in loans and 
deposits. The result for the week is a 
decrease of $593,400 in surplus reserve, 
the banks now holding $20,242,523. in 
excess of legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totale 
of this week, compared with that of last 


A lith. 





























Oom: 
I 555, Dec. 84,664 700 
8 19,234 eee 1,178,800 
55,479, Dec ... 807,100 
q 74,704, Dec.,.. 1.98 
7 B84, Dec.... 5,548,008 
i 474,17 e+e 1,887,400 
Surplus ‘ D242 5: c.... 593,400 
Ciroulution.......-..eeeeese5 19,825, Inc...,, 136,800 
CITY BANK STOCKS were dull. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
Bid, Asked Bid. Asked 
dsvhceue — 10 |Market ........ 10x — 
Am’can Exch.. 103 103! Mechanics’.. 1% «130 
Butc’rs & Dre — % |Mech’s Bke As. 3 — 
Chatham. 100 — |Mercantile..,... b&b 
Citizens... — |Merchants’...... 18% — 
Commerce...... 118 «118 |Mer. Exchange 7 — 
Continental..... 76 — |Metropolitan... — 1% 
Jorn Exchange 10 — |Nassau.. ...... 80 8 
rst National. 340 — !New Yor®...... we - 
Fourth Nat’n’). 9%  %6)¢)Ninth Nat’al. —- 7 
Mfth Aveuue — |North Amer —- 
Gailatin Nat’n). 112. — [North River. — 100 
German Amer. — % |Pacific........... ma — 
Greenwich, .... vw — Bose) qocvaccee 9% 9 
rocers...... — 623 |Phenixz ......... 7% 8680 
nover........ — |Repu - 83K 
mp’s’ & Trad’s’ 1% ©6200 |Snoe & Leather 106% — 
Manhattan..... — MO |BState -Y¥.n 
Marine.......... — 8 |Unton..... ..... - 











What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fuct that the Five- 
Twenties of 187, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall selectin mak- » 
ing an excnange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 


“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” “Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of 1881" (second and third series), and 
“ Currency Sixes.” 


In addition to tais d d from hoid of Five- 
Twenties, there isa large demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad- 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS," 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN: 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 
CITY OF PERU, INDIANA, 
8S PER CENT. BONDS, 


ISSUED FOR BUILDING WATER-WORKS. 
DUE 18%. 
INTEREST JANUARY AND JULY IN NEW YORK. 
DEBT PER CAPITA OF NEW YORK, $14. 
DEBT PER CAPITA OF PERU, LESS THAN 8%, 


We offer, subject sale. the unsold portion of $110,- 
000, being total issue of these bonds. 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTONE, POST & CO., 
No. 33 Nassau Street. 


VHOICE AND SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
7,8, and 10 per Cent. 
City and County Municipe! bonas. 
First Mortgage Railroad bunds. 
Insurance and bank stocks. 
Gas-light stocks end bonds. 
City Railroad stocks and ——, ptt : 
ntereats always promptly paid. 
For sale, at desirable prices, by 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY eg 
No 4s Pine &t., New York. 
N.B,—Investment securities our specialty tor 27 y'rs. 
MBRCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE CiTY OF 
NEw RK, July 22d, 1878. 
NOTIc —The capital stock of this bank paving 
been reduced twenty thousand shares ($1,000,000), 
the stockholders are hereby notified that on the Ist 
day of August next new certificates will be issued for 
remaining 8 and payment made for the re- 
pny ag hh Ly ny books wet be ——— irom a 8 
te ugust 224, 1874, exce or nefer 0: cn 
tional shares. Byorder. C. V. MARTA. Cashier. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner &b 
Ave, and l4th Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of each month. Assets, $3,519,126.16. sur- 


ius, $618,413.77. 
_— RICHARD H. BULL, President, 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFY, Secretary. 
OENT. 


OLD AND TRIED. 
Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN CON. 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 
‘ansas, Missourt, and Central [limots Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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Commercial. 


GRESHAM LAW OF CURRENCY. 


Tus is a good time to call the attention 
of the people to Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
Law of Currency. He gave his own 
nae to it, not because he made the law or 
that he first stated it; but because he was 
the first financier who clearly apprehended 
and explained the cause. In an anony- 
mous pamphlet in London, in 1696, the law 
was thus stated: ‘‘ Whentwo sortsof coin 
are current in the same nation of like 
value by denomination, but not intrinsical- 
ly, that which has the least value will be 
current, and the other as much as possible 
will be hoarded,” or exported, as the author 
migut have added. Macleod, in his 
‘* Principles of Economical Philosophy,” 
Vol. I, p. 875, thus states the law: ‘‘Good 
and bad coin cannot circulate together; 
but the bad will drive out the good.” 

This fact was discovered at least four 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 
During the extreme distress caused by the 
Peloponnesian War Athens for the first 
time issued a debased gold coinage; and 
the consequence was that the good coin im- 
mediately disappeared from circulation, 
and the debased coin took its place as 
money. Aristophanes, in his ‘“‘ Frogs,” p. 
765, says, in regard to this fact: ‘‘The state 
has very often appeared to us to be placed 
in the same posilion toward the good and 
noble citizens as it is with regard to the old 
currency and the new gold; for we make 
no use at all, either at home or abroad, of 
those which are not adulterated, but the 
most beautiful of all money, as it would 
seem, which are alone well coined and ring 
properly, bat of this base copper, struck 
only yesterday and recently, of a most vil- 
lainous stamp.” He calls the latter ‘‘im- 
pudent rascals and the sons of rascals” 
and yet these monetary ‘‘ rascals” suited; 

the people of Athens, and they used it, 
rather than the old currency, which had 
the right ring and was well coined and 
**the most beautiful of all money.” 

What the Athenians did has always been 
done and always will be done under like 
circumstances. They acted under a law 
which has been found true in every age 
and country. They had two kinds of 
money, having the same nominal value, 
but differing in real value; that is to say, 
they had two metallic standards of value, 
the one being worth more than the other. 
What they did was to hoird the best one 
and circulate the poorest one; and thus 
the latter drove the former into disuse as 
money, since, though of less value than 
the former, it would answer tha same 
purpose in paying debts. The experiment 
of circulating two standards of value side 
by side, composed of different metals, has 
been thoroughly tried, and always failed. 
The difficulty consists in fixing upon any 
ratio as to the relative value of the two 
metals that will remain permanent. Gold 
and silver are the two metals that have 
been most tried for a double standard; vet 
in fact and in practice the nations that 
have tried the two have really had but one 
standard, and that the one of least value. 

Here, for example, are two coins, . bear- 
ing the same name, both a legal tender, so 
weighted relatively to each other that they 
are to-day of the same value. The gold in 
the one is equal in value to the silver in the 
other. If this relation could be permanent- 
ly preserved, then they would circulate 
together as money, and it would be a mat- 
ter of indifference which was paid out and 
which was received. But the moment the 
relation of cqual value is changed, by rea- 
son of a change in the commercial value of 
either of the metals, then the least valuable 
coin is the one that men will use for the 
purpose of paying debts, because it is their 
interest to do so, while the coin of most 
value will gradually but surely pass into 
disuse as money. Such is the uniform 
teaching. of history ia all ages and coun- 
tries. 

The so-called ‘‘ silver dollar of the fath- 

ts” is now worth some ten per cent. less 

than the gold dollar of thesons. The former 
being made a legal tender for the payment of 
all debts, and coined as provided for im 
the Silver Law, the final. consequence, 


by a law as sure as that which governs the’ 


rising and setting of the sun, is that the 
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dollar of the sons will ultimately disappear 
from use, and the ‘‘dollar of the fathers” 
be the only dollar circulating among the 
people. The experiment will not give us a 
double standard in fact, but will give us a 
single standard, and this will be a depreci- 
ated silver dollar, worth some ten per cent. 
less than the gold dollar which it will drive 
out of use; and this will strike off the 
same percentage from the value of all the 
debt obligations of the country. Such will 
be the result; and, if this is the reason why 
the silver men so strenuously urged the ex- 
periment, then the reason is, the same in 
kind as that which has sometimes led kings 
to debase the coinage, as the means of 
cheating their creditors. The act is simply 
one of spoliation under the sanction and 
forms of law. 


eee 


NATIONAL FINANCES 


Tne following figures present a compar- 
ative view of the United States Treasury 
on the 1st of August, 1877, and the Ist of 
August, 1878: 

















Balances. | 1877. 1878. 
soees 00% sovcee $9,811,966 44) = $1,108,317 63 
pee st iund for the re- 
a 9 traction- 
BIUGCUETORST..... ccccceee 8,160,858 00 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit ‘of legal 
tenders for redemp- 
tion of aes of 
Gepost, ,,...-sccee..- 55,495,000 00; 51,200,000 00 
oin 97,808,005 59) 207,007,852 4 
Coin ‘and ‘silver certifi- 
eBee 37,807,800 00} 45,631,080 00 
Coin; Tess — andsilver 
certificates..... 50,996,095 5O| 161,376,822 49 
Outstanding: called bids. n, 198,600 oO 8,268,650 00 
Other ans coin 
Nabil 12,714,009 62 9,994,768 52 
outstanding legal tend- 
859,004,220 00) 346,681,016 00 


Outsianding "fructional| 








cu 19,784,335 89) 55,508 91 
outstana! OMe coin:} 84,224,260 15 0 tea, 451 93 
Tota dimer ess cash in 
reasury.... .... 2,059,339,818 42) 2,035,580,524 85 
Reduetion of debt for 
necapenapeeeepoceense 818,904 84 206,306 97 
Reduction of debt since 
TARY 1G6: .. sccccccce 818,904 84 206,806 97 
Market eo of goid.. 105.37 100.50 
Imports (12 months end- 
ing June d0th).. 451,823,126 00) 437,051,555 00 
Exports (12 months 
ending June 8th)..... | 602,475,220 00) 694,884,200 00 





The coin in the Treasury has been in- 
creased during the year by nearly one hun- 
dred millions of dollars, derived mostly 
from the sale of bonds for resumption pur- 
poses, The imports during the year were 
less than during the previous year by $14,- 
271,593, and less than theexports by $257,- 
832,667, giving thie amount as the balance 
of trade in our favor. Increasing exports 
and decreasing imports have greatly facili- 
tated the problem of specie resumption. 
The people, taught by the adversity of 
“ hard times,” have been practicing econo- 
my in their expenses, and have, hence, con- 
sumed less of foreign goods than formerly. 


 ——  — 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue week under review has witnessed a 
continued improvement in all departments 
of the dry goods trade. Buyers from all 
sections of the country were in the market, 
and made: business quite lively by liberal 
purchases. The jobbers have done a good 
trade in package lots, though the piece dis- 
tribution was not active. 

Cotton goods are still improving and the 
upward course of prices has induced free 
transaction in all departments. 

The shipments for the week to foreign 
ports were 418 packages from this port, 826 
packages from Boston, and 131 packages 
from other ports; in all 1,875 packages, mak- 
ing for the expired portion of the year a total 
of 80,098 packages, valued at $5,084,325, 
compared with 75,824 packages, valued at 
$5,203,386, for the same time in 1877, and 
against 53,042 pickages, valued at $4,353, - 
817, for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
active and increased demand. | Price revis- 
ions have been quite numerous in nearly 
all grades and the advancing tone of the 
market stimulated transactions to a very 
liberal extent, 

Bleached goods were also active; more 
so than for a long time past. Sales were 
mostly for small lots, though the aggregate 
was sufficiently large to materially reduce 
stocks, 

Cotton flannels were steady at . un- 
changed prices. Sales were fair and de- 
liveries on back orders were large. 

Corset jeans were active and firm, with 
an upward tendency on such makes as have 
not already been advanced. 

Ducks were in large request and many 








makes are now sold to arrive. 
Tickings were in moderate: demand: for 





the low and medium grades, while the 
finer qualities were quiet. 

Ginghams were ia good demand, ‘with 
drese styles and bourettes most active 
Staples were in fair request and very 
firm. ; 

Dress Goops.—Cottons were taken quite 
freely and some of the newest styles are 
largely sold ahead. Woolens were in active 
demand for all the leading makes. 

Print-cloths were in moderate movement. 
We quote 8 18-16c., cash, for 64x64 extra 
and standard cloths,and 34, cash, for 56x60. 

Prints.—Dark fancies were active and 
stocks in first haods are exceptionally 
light for this time of year. Shirtings, 
robes, solids, and mournings were firm and 
in fair request. 

Hosiery was in improved demand both 
for fancy and staple styles. 

Woolens continued irregular. Dry- 
goods jobbers and cloth manufacturers 
were in the market, and were rather more 
liberal in their purchases, but the general 
demand was not satisfactory for the sea- 
son. Cloth-jobbers still confine their trans- 
actions to such lots as can be had at a low 
figure and the clothing trade bought very 
sparingly. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate move- 
ment only. Low to medium grades were 
taken more freely; but sales were generally 
light. 

Worsted coatings were in steady move- 
ment for smal! selections of the most popu- 
lar makes. 

Overcoatings were in very light request. 
Rough faced and fancy-back makes were 
taken in fair quantities by cloth houses, 
though purchases by the clothing trade 
were small. 

Cloakings have improved greatly and 
nearly all novelties were in fair movement. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate request 
for the most popular makes. Stocks of 
these are in good shape and prices are very 
firm. 

Satinets were rather quiet, transactions 
being confined to small lots of blacks and 
printed styles. 

.Flannels were active. Prices on all styles 
were steady and some makes have an up- 
ward tendency. 

Foreign dry goods were in fair move- 
ment. Purchases were mostly for staple 
goods. No very important auction sales 
have taken place as yet, and it is rather 
early for retailers to commence operations 
for the fall season. 

Dress goods were in fair demand for 
staple styles, while fancy fabrics were in 
moderate movement only. ° 

S1ixs.—Plain dress were in good request 
and prices are firm, with an upward tend- 
ency. Fancies continue quiet. 

Velvets were in improved demand. 

Woolens, as a rule, were quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the week were $2,085,637; 
and the amount marketed, $2,184,122. The 
total imports of dry goods since Jan. 1st 
were $48,799,126; and the total amount 
marketed, $48,590,490. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N.Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE SAT- 
UORDAYS AT 12 0’°CLOCK, NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by nail. 30 cents perounce. Address ° 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Ailde ERDAD Wav. Now York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
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Augtst 22 1878.) 


Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, August 16th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE —Brazil Coffee.—There has 
been a fair amount of business in progress 
and the market has remained steady. 
There has been a good demand, dealers 
supplying their wants steadily, and the 
features of the market bave been those of 
a healthy state of trade. Mild Coffees.— 
There bas been a fair inquiry for the West 
India grades, and, notwithstanding large 
receipts, the market has been fairly main- 
tained upon its former level, and closes 
firm, with a fair inquiry. We quote: 








Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144{@181¢ 
Bantos,Ord. to Choice............000. 174 @18% 
Padang.........0..08 Wetadenawsddess 25 @28 
Mocha......... bedecids sbisdevebh tied 28 @28K 
Maracaibo.......... dileccccceseoccss 16 @18 
LMRUBYES.. ccccccccccccccccccccccece 17¥@18 


TEA.—There has been a small business 
doing in newcrop Formosa Oolongs and 
new crop Japans, for which there is some 
demand; but, aside from this, the market is 
very dull. We quote: 


Hyson........ Cecerpece eoccces 2 @ 50 
Young Hyson...... wesacees errr 2 @ 7 
English Breakfast............. eee @ 
Uncolored Japan.......... ecccceessee @ 60 
Oolong....... Pabsd cedcdgeercoececd 3 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There bas been 
a quiet market, with a moderate amount of 
business in progress and values quoted on 
the same basis. The demand has been 
light, refiners having sufficient for present 
requirements, while holders have been 
willing sellers; but the market is steadier, 
from the fact that the purchases have kept 
pace with the receipts and stocks show 
scarcely any change. Refined.—There was 
a good demand and steady market on Sat- 
urday; but since then the demand has 
fallen off and the market closes barely 
steady, especially for Yellows, which are 
in excessive supply. We quoce: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuts.......... 7}46@ 7% 
BARD  (Ciat [pale occoes sccdceccdee 9Ka@a— 
Crus bod. ... dcltenced wotobold 9K@— 

Pow Sured.ccccqecccees ececee 9% @lWY 

Granulated ........6c-eeeceee 936@ 91¢ 

Wuits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 84@ 9 

Steam Refined A.......... — (@ 8% 

Extra. rcscoceppecccccce 836 @ 3% 

YaRuLuw.—Extra C......0e-e0e ee ecee THA@ 8% 


Other grades, including C. 6{@ 71 


MOLASSES.— There is no material 
change in the market for West India grades. 
Refiners display little or no interest, and, 
with the light demand and accumulating 
stock, holders are weak. The quotation 
is nominally on the basis of 30 cents for 
50° test; but the few bids made are under 
this rate. Grocery qualities continue very 
dulj, and nothing doing beyond the supply 
of a small trade demand. New Orleans.— 
The market is quiet and steady, with a 
moderate quantity going into distribution, 
We quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades.......... ++... nominal, 

“Boiling Grades.......... Sccces 30 @33 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........37 @39 
New Orleans, us good. .....48 @44 
New Orleans, - best.......—, @48 


FISH.—The better grades of Mackerel 
continue in request; but the receipts are 
chiefly of No, 3. The Cape Ann Advertiser 
says: ‘‘ The Shore Mackerel fleet continues 
to meet with ill success, and there is but 
little hope for improvement until the 
Mackerel turn southward in the fall.” A 
few George’s Bank Cod are being received; 
but the demand exceeds the receipts. 
There are fo Grand Bank Bere or on the 
way. Box Herring from store are selling 
at 18 and 10:cents for Scaled and No. 1 re- 
spectively, Barrel Herring are dull. We 
quete: 

George’s Cody. B Qtl...0..525-e— —  @ 4.25 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 8375 @ 4.00 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl..... oe - 3TH @4 2 
Pickled Cod, ® nbl........-.. 3°50 @4%0 
Mackerel’: 

No. 1 Shore. ........%. eveceeeel4 00 @22 00 
eed Cee! - oe bd bee ty @ 00», ue 

No. 3 Medium, new. 
Salmon, Pickled, No. Le 


Herring, Sealed, @ box. escecsem= 17 20 
Herring, No.1, @ box......:..— 9 $13 





SALT.—The recently advanced freight 
rates from Liverpool have checked the ship- 
ments of Factory Filled, and,’ in thé ab: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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sence of important arrivals here, the mar- 
ket assumes a somewhat stronger tone, 
Bulk remains quiet, with prices rather 
favoring buyers. An exception, perhaps, 
may be made in the case of Turk’s Island. 
We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 26 28 
Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 3 50 _ 
Liverpool Fine, other brands, 1 05 115 


In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 6% 
tn small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 2% 8% 





GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only, and remains nominally 
quoted at 41¢@4%c. for Pots and 544 @6ic. 
for Pearls, as to quality or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. —Flour.—The 
market for Western and State Flour has 
ruled steady, under a moderate demand for 
all grades. Minnesotas are still held at 
higher tigures, holders being sanguine of 
obtaining extreme figures ere long, if not 
just now. Shipping extras have met with 
fair inquiry. Southern Flour has met with 
moderate inquiry for shipment to the Pro- 
vinces and Tropics at about previously 
quoted prices. Rye Fiour has undergone 
no change. The demand is moderate. 
Corn Meal.—The market, though without 
noteworthy change, has rather favored the 
seller, full prices being realized for all 
kinds. We quote: 





Unsound Flour..............ss0+- 2 W@ 4 00 
DEEMED §«- sesascdecanensades . 3 50@ 8 90 
rey hon J beducsts cecceeesoeese 2 50@ 3 15 

Cece ccccecensccace 4 25@ 4 40 

Ohio, Ind, and ‘Mich. Gzeber Riana 5 25(@ 5 40 
5 00@ 5 40 

Minnesota, ounen to ao... - 5 00@ 5 7 
New Process.........+ 6 W0@ 8 50 

Southern Flour..............0.008 2 T5@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs, . .......... 2 50@ 8 30 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. .......... soos 2 W@ BAI 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market has been 
somewhat irregular, under the manipula. 
tions of speculators; but, on the whole, the 
changes have not been important. The 
dealings have been contined almost ex- 
clusively to Winter Wheat, which has 
arrived freely, while Spring is still scarce 
and held at higher prices; though one or 
two parcelg, not strictly prime, have sold 
lower. H®pPorts concerning the damage to 
Spring Wheat in the Northwest are still 
couflicting. That there will be a large 
falling off from the earlier estimates, how- 
ever, is conceded by all. But the earlier esti- 
mates, it will be remembered, varied from 
25 to 50 per cent. increase in some sections 
over last year; so that, after making liberal 
allowance for the damage, it seems alto- 
gether probable that the increased acreage 
will very nearly offset the damage and that 
the aggregate yield will be about equal to 
last year. Corn.— There hus prevailed a 
steady and fair inquiry for both steamer 
and No. 2 mixed for consumption and ex- 
port, and prices, though fluctuating a little, 
are not essentially changed. Rye.—The 
market remains quiet but steady. Barley.— 
In the absence of business, the market re- 
mains nominal and there are no prices to 
quote. Oats have ruled easy for the 
most part, and, though dealers report no 
change in prices, yet transactions have 
shown a slight concession on the part of 
sellers. Beans,—There has been no move- 
ment worthy of chronicling and prices may 
be regarded as nominally the same. We 


quote: ° 

WHEAT: 

White State..... aabiganadine «- 1 24 1 2 

White Weatern..-......seecees 11 @1 2 

No. i Milwaukee, Spring... eter 115 @116 

No. 2 Milwaukee. ** ....... — @112 

No. 2% Chicago, (0 eececee == @110 

— Michigan.............. 111 @115 

YE: 

Din cn cs cdedpcccgcecccccese, MH | 

Western. eaeuee epecccce coccce GL @ 68 

Western Yellow, New.,....... 50 @ 58 

Western White, New.,........ 53 @ 60 

Oats: 

WiC uc ace cscccesede -- 81 @ 387K 

Mixed......ceees wmadeen cooees 32 @ B39 

BARLEY 

BES b sb cceledVsdewsslecd nominal 

COMAER. yj 4.010; ce weve}: cqeedebe bominal 

BEANS: 

Marrow, New............ f.o.b. 1 874 @ 1 60 

Medium, New...........ss.0- 1 58 1 55 

White Kidney, New........ -. 14 1 50 
a eget cti«dianed — @3 


Pea, prime... ..cerececsseccee 1 60 @ 1 65 


HAY.—Considerable inquiry prevails for 
good grades; but inferior qualities move 
slowly. The receipts are now composed 
mostly of new crop, the arrival of old be- 
ing small. The quotations are for New 
and Old Shipping, 45@50 cents; do. Retail 
gtades,; 55@80; Clover, 85@45; and: Salt, 


85@45. Oats and Short Rye Straw are 
scarce; but Long Rye is plenty and dull 
We quote Long Rye, 85@40 cents; Short 
do. nominal; and Oat, 30@40 cents. 


CATTLE MARKET.—At the opening 
of the week the market for Beef Cattle was 
in a very unsatisfactory condition; but 
later on the prospects for liberal receipts 
were not considered favorable, and, with 
an improved demand, holders succeeded 
in obtaining an advance on all grades, 
The closing rates were 10}@104¢ cents for 
selected Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross 
ewt.; 744@10 for poor to prime, to dress 
55@57 lbs. ; 71¢@8} for Texas and Chero- 
kee, to dress 55 lbs.; and 84¢@9 for fat 
Colorado, to dress 56 lbs. The shipments 
for the week ending Saturday were 1,095 
Live Cattle and 2,680 qrs. Beef. The offer- 
ings of Milch Cows were, as a rule, infe- 
rior; but the demand was limited. The 
range is $30@§$50. There was some in- 
quiry for Calves and fair prices were ob 
tuined—or say 5@6% cents for Veals and 
8@34 for Milk-fed. Good grades of Sheep 
and Lambs were wanted; but inferior 
stock found a slowsale. The range for 
the former was 31¢@5 cents and for the 
latter 4144@6. Some few Live Ohio Hogs 
were offered at 4% cents. No sales, how- 
ever, were effected. The receipts for the 
week were 8,644 Beef Cattle, 93 Cows, 
8,505 Sheep, 26,114 Lambs, and 21,628 
Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—T be demand has 
continued moderate; but the market has 
ruled firm both for spot and future deliv- 
eries. Bacon.—The demand has been very 
moderate, but holders relax none of their 
fiimness, and the sales are at full prices. 
Cut Meats remain strong under a mod- 
erate inquiry. Lard remains firm, though 
without decided change. Spot has not 
met with much favor at the prices quoted; 
while holders manifested increased firm- 
ness at the close. Beef.—The market re- 
mains steady, under a moderate inquiry for 
consumption and some little demand for 
shipment, at previously quoted prices. 
Beef Hams remain quiet but steady. We 


quote; 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.... .. ceresene 7 @l11 00 
Extra Prime, Western... ee 975 @10 00 
Me Megs.......eseeeeeeeeeeLl WO @12 00 
Cur MEATS: 
Pickled Shoulders.... .......++006 5K @ 6K 
Dry Salted *° —.ceercccccccece . 5K%@ 5% 
Pickled Na céadccdqudegonue 6 7 
Pickled Hams...........0. ceeeceee 10 @12 
WONG * . ccdccccce:-cccedée oe 10 @18 
MMi accacicgscecnan cs an daaeahes 6K@ 7 
LARD: 
West. ,@team, tes oPr® 100 bs. 7 90 @Q— — 
City, prime......ccccececsecees 7 80 
MM ddigdaerss eeccecenae 8 20 8 50 
BEEF 
Plain Meas, bbl...............10 00 @I1l1 00 
Mess.... es -11 00 12 00 
Prime Meas, tierce............ 17 00 @18 50 
Packet, bbl..........-ssee00--11 O00 @ll 
City Extra & india Mess, tlerce. 18 00 @20 00 


WOOL.—There has been rather more in- 
quiry, particularly for medium grades, and 
the firm feeling recently current is stilla 
prominent feature. Wool in the interior 
has been about all marketed, though in 
some sections, as is usually the case, a fair 
supply may be found. The holder, antici- 
pating an advance later on, is disposed to 
wait. Texas and Calfornia has been the 
most sought after, though Georgia has 
met with a fair degree ot attention. The 
assortment now offering is sufiicient in 
quantity and quality to meet the wants of 
any buyer, and all that is now required is 
@ movement in goods to start a rapid sale 
for the raw material. Advices from Aus- 
tralia are of a gloomy character, the late 
drought having been the cause of a loss of 
4,000,000 sheep in New South Wales alone, 


American 5 NNER @—42 


American, Combing.............—35 2 

No.1 Pulled......... idwene wel —18 20 

Superfine Pulled..............+- —32 = 

coneet yer RU Ee Lili dice dtd —24 

Tex Clip Bap weeeeroeeewere “wy 2 

Cal. Bp’ ip, nwashed, sup.. an 
sé. Unwashed, fair'...... 2 Bo 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—F ancy Creamery has further 
advanced, under a good demand; but other 
grades are steady, with a moderate inquiry. 
We quote: 





Btate, firking........ cb. cece eecseee ” - 
Bute ae » sel ieee. 777.779 ie 
y Oreamery..i.........5 . 18 


Western, C ses erereevdee.s. 22 @23 
Western, tube. ehetee: tres... 13 @l4 
Western, firkins, choice............ 11 12 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @10 


CHEESE remains dull and poet are 
nearly nominal for all grades. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy............ee00+ @s8 

State Factory, good. to fine.. a vs 16 ved 
State Factory, fair to good...... Ee 5 54g 
ORs ccc nccdcncccccscccces 7 @m% 


Western Factory, choice.. 
Western Factory, good to prime.. 
Western Factory, fair to good..... ee ne @ 5% 

EGGS.—Under continued light receipts 
prices of Western and Canada have further 
advanced. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 16 ali 
State and Pennsylvania Niadaaatenes 16 
Western and Canadian, choice...... rn 15 


FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—For Apples 
there is some inquiry for choice quarters; 
but at prices below the views of sellers. 
Very few new Southern have arrived. For 
Peeled Peaches the market is firm for 
choice grades, while the lower qualities are 
neglected. Cherries are coming in slowly 
and are firmly held. Blackberries remain 
dull and prices are lower. We quote: 


Boles, Bat 0.05 ccc : se 2 ae 
Apples, Western... .........e.ce ees 3 @4 
I ies ces odds sane 4 @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............- 4 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... .........- 8 @4 
OUND sc nege cc ccnneccahes @seece 6 @ 6% 
EN addins ndudkdasesandecdantes ll 13 


POTATOES.—The market remains quiet, 
but prices have undergone no further 
change. We quote: 

Potatoes, Long Island (new).........1 25@! 75 


SEEDS.—Clover continues dull and 
nominal at 71¢ cents for Western and 73 
@8 for State. Timothy is quiet at $1 35@ 
$1.40. There isno new offeringhere. For 
Flax the demand is quite active snd hold- 
ers are exceedingly firm. We quote: 


Clover, New York State, per Ib.. ie 8 
Timothy, per bush.............. 130 @i 40 
Flaxseed, American, rough......— — @1 40 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 















Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
‘* Cora, per acre. 20 00 
- = Potato, - 10 00 
“ ‘© Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “« R e, “ 10 00 
- “ heat, “ 15 00 
- “ Grass, top-dress, 
per RCPS... 2200 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

DENG Bile ds ncneccenccss 37 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 35 08 
Lister Bros, Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 81 00@ 83 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 80 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sS8unGua’o 30 83 00 

“ “« Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
6 “Pure Bone Meal 83 85 00 
“ “Raw Bone Super- 
a .- 38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood G 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in. (in lots less 
cg” | err 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers — 
WOLB). dep codoenevegecedse 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
juinnipiac Pure D.G. Fish . 33 00@ 42 00 
luinnipiae Fer, Pine Isl. Guano. 83 0' @ 42 00 
uinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00@ 3500 

uinnipiuc Crude Fish (in bbls)... 17 00@ 20 00 

armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate 44 00 

High-grade 8u os phate 89 00 

Imp. ey ata p 82.00 

Ground Raw Bone............- 42 00 
Ma cddsacucccaccecccaee 45 00 
Rawbones Ground ( at bbicciseied 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. 18 00 
NEG UE WIG da cacéncccceseoa 9 60 
Nitrate of Potash (95 " he per Ib. 9¢c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( Ps a 4¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 , e, 2¢¢. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4 4%¢. 
Sulpbate of Ammonia, per Ib.... 44¢.@ 54¢e, 
Dried ey per Mivecescece -- 240.@3 «& 
SE Sacadacaaaedcs 2c.@ 8 ¢. 
J. * Root's Pure Crushed Bone. 36 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 





Another Great Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST IN- 

DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 
J EAS FERED. SEND FORNEW 

PRICE-LIST. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





—The choicest ey the world--Importers 
prices—Largest = mn America— 


taple artic Ranutatncicd creerwnere ‘rade Soa tinselly 
mapas dow waste Lim BVescy BL NY: Sp ee amet 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE 6 — most liberal meas- 
D, 8. WLLTB 
™ oat Norte edad Seat BP aliede shia 


For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 








premiums see page 29, ~ 
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The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
thetr policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confAdenthally, by maul, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of t Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
etamped and addressed envelope. 








FRAUDULENT REPRESENTATIONS. 


Tat those men whom insurance com- 
panies make their agents should be held by 
the companies they represent to some kind 
of accountability for the truthfulness of 
their representations may be set down as 
an axiom. That the law of the land should 
hold them responsible for obtaining money 
under false pretenses if they willfully mis- 
represent the facts is equally clear, and if 
the companies endorse their sgent and profit 
by his lies they certainly ought to be held 
themselves responsible. The business has 
been cursed by lying agents—agents who 
often did not know that they were lying; 
in the case of some companies, agents se- 
lected especially from retired clergymen, 
who believed what they were told by their 
employers, and who were as much 
astonished as anybody else at the col- 
lapse of the companies into whose treasur- 
jes they had persuaded their friends to 
fling their hard-earned money. The de- 
cision of a case which affects only the re- 
sponsibility of a company for the represent- 
ations of its agents, and not the character 
of the company, is given in the Tennessee 
I-gal Reporter, delivered by the Supreme 
Court of the state and affirmed by the 
chancellor. 

One W. D. Talbot, agent of the Etna 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, is- 
sued several policies on the ‘‘ ten-years 
plan of reciprocating policy.” The annu- 
al payment was payable on 2d of March, 
each successive year, for ten years. And 
among other stipulationsare the following: 
**In case the said assured shall not pay the 
said annual premium on or before the sev- 
eral days hereinbefore mentioned for the 
payment thereof, then, and in every such 
case, the said company shall not be liable 
for the payment of the sum insured, or any 
part thereof, and this policy shall cease and 
determine; but it is agreed that, in the 
event this policy lapses from the non pay- 
ment of premium, after two payments of 
premiums have been made, to issue a paid- 
up policy for two-tenths of the amount in- 
Aured; three-tenths, and so on; and it is 
further agreed that in every case where 
this policy shall cease or be or become 
void all payments made thereon shall be 
forfeited to the said company,” etc. 

Instead of requiring the several com- 
plainants to pay the amounts of their an- 
nual premium in cash, it was agreed that 
one-half thereof should be paid in cash, in 
advance, and a note for the other half, pay- 
able at twelve months, with interest. This 
process of paying one-half of the premium 
in cash and the other half by note was to 
be repeated every year during the ten 
years. In pursuance of this agreement, 
the several complainants paid their pre- 
miums, by cash and notes, for the first four 
years. 

The difficulty arose about the time the 
fifth annual premium was falling due. The 
fraud complained of consists in this, that 
Talbot induced complainants to enter into 
the contract of insurance, upon the repre- 
sentation that upon the ten-year partici- 
pating plan, after the fourth annual pre- 
mium, the dividends coming to complain- 
ants would pay up each year one of the 
notes given for half the premium ; go that 
at the end of ten years all the cash portion 
of the premiums would be paid and four 
of the premium notes would be outstand- 
ing, which by the fourteenth year would 
be paid by their dividends. And that, as 
further inducement, the agent agreed that 
after two annual payments of premiums, 
if they chose to pay no more cash, they 
might surrender their original policies, and 
take in lieu thereof paid-up participating 
policies for two-tenths, or three-tenths, or 
four-tenths of the original amount, accord- 
ing to the number of premiums they have 

paid ; and that their outstanding premium 
notes would be paid up by their dividends 
Whereas, they allege that, when the fifth 





premium became due, instead of their first 
premium notes being paid up by dividends 
and cancelled, as promised, only a small 
credit was entered on each of the notes 
agreed to be cancelled. The misrepresent- 
ation alleged consisted, therefore, in the 
statement that upon the fourth year the 
dividends would be sufficient to pay a pre- 
mium note, or one-half of the annual pre- 
mium, which would be 50 per cent. on the 
amount of the premium. It was this rep- 
resentation, in which complainants say 
they confided, which induced them to 
make the contract, and they charge that 
this representation was make falsely and 
fraudulently. 

The evidence bore out conclusively the 
tatements of the plaintiffs, who charged 
that they had been swindled, and demand- 
ed back the money they had paid. They 
were willing to take, as promised, paid-up 
participating policies for four-tenths of the 
amount; but the policies furnished on 
their demand were not such as they asked. 
The court decided that, as the original con- 
tracts of insurance were procured by fraud- 
ulent representation, the same were void 
ab initio, and complainants have a right to 
have them so declared, and to have a de- 
cree for the money paid by them respect- 
ively. We imagine that little fault can be 
found with the decision. 





MORAL HAZARD IN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


THE sweetest fluids make the strongest 
vinegar, and devils are declared to be of 
heavenly origin, being only fallen saints. 
The best counterfeit money is the skillful 
alteration of the genuine bank-note, and 
the highest nobility of human character is 
often best seen in its utter perversion. In 
fact, no higher testimony to the yalue of 
Christian character has ever been educed 
than which is seen in the various apostates 
from it and the numerous frauds and 
hypocrites which are incidentally asso- 
ciated with it. So the best organizations 
of any kind and the most beneficent are 
subject to grave impositions and shrewd 
strategems designed to pervert or misapply 
the object for which they were created. 
It is nothing against insurance of any kind 
that it has always had not only bitter per- 
secution from without on the part of those 
who disbelieved in it and denounced it; 
but that it has always included in its pro 
fessed adherents those who are intent upon 
abusing ita functions and perverting its 
wisest benefits. Itis known among under- 
writers that the greatest danger of the 
present time, in connection with fire in- 
surance, is what is called the “moral 
hazard.” It is the danger which arises 
from overinsurance and the possibility of 
fraud in the destruction..of property. 
With all the safeguards designed to pre 
vent such abuses, it is, nevertheless, by no 
means impossible for bad men in these 
stringent times to get money from fire in- 
surance companies by the destruction, 
directly or indirectly, of their own prop- 
erty. But it seems to have been supposed 
largely that life insurance is not so much 





subject to just this casualty. A man may: 


destroy an old building or an unsgalable 
stock of goods; but human life has been 
supposed to be so precious as to be safe 
until natural dissolution should seize it. 
The truth is that the moral hazard, proper- 
ly speaking, is far greater in life than in 
fire insurance, inasmuch as the object in- 
sured isa moral being,rather than a chattel. 
The davger from overinsurance also is 
manifoldly greater in human lives than in 
property subject to loss by fire. The 
modern man, on the average, is of much 
less money value than a modern building, 
well constructed, either to the community 
at large or, in many cases, to his most in- 
timate friends; and it is no uncommon 
thing for him to conclude that he is also of 
no value to himself. Suicide, then, so 
skillfully managed as not to avoid the 
policy, whatever its language may be, has 
always been one of the great moral sources 
of danger. 

But, besides suicide, we are occasionally 
impressed with the danger of deliberate, 
cold-hearted, and bloody murders, for the 
sake of afew thousand dollars’ insurance 
upon the life of the victim. The law 
clearly gives a man an insurable interest in 
the life of his debtor; but it is a sad mistake 





amount of insurance upon the life of any 
man, whatever his moral surroundings, in 
order to secure a small debt of say one tithe 
the amount of the sum insured. In the 
very nuture of the case, such insurance pro- 
vides a moral temptation, rather than a 
moral security. Especially in the case of 
partnerships and in the variable debts of 
running book accounts, there is always 
danger that the surviving partner or in- 
definite creditor may so falsify his accounts 
as to defraud the company. If business 
obligations are to be secured by life insur- 
ance, the exact obligation should be pre- 
sented to the company in the application, 
and only a fair amount of insurance takeu 
to secure the interest in question. It does 
not help the matter that all excess of in- 
surance over the creditor’s claim is to be 
paid to the legal heirs of the insured, so 
long as neither the insured himself nor his 
legitimate heirs pay the insurance premium. 
There is at the very foundation a suspicion 
of something wrong when a creditor is 
willing to pay premiums on a much larger 
amount of insurance than what is neces- 
sary to cover his claim. 

The evi! and danger alluded to are well 


illustrated in the Hunter-Armstrong murder’ 


case, recently on trial in Camden, N. J. 
Mr. Hunter, in the contingencies of partner 
ship with Mr. Armstrong, insured the 
latter’s life in various companies for 
$26,000, in order to secure an indebtedness 
of less than $7,000 at tbe time of the in- 
surance. He took this insurance with the 
priviiege of making quarterly or semi-an- 
nual payments of premiums, so that only a 
few of the first premiums were paid, and 
those of small amounts, before the murder 


of Mr. Armstrong. In this particular the 
case is quite similar to that of Mr, Colvo- 
coresses, who, it will be remembered, in- 
sured his life for something over $190,000, 
with the proviso that he shoula pny the 
premiums at brief intervals; and 80, 10 fact, 
paid but one or two before his death. 

As alreudy remarked, moral hazard in 
life insurance is far greater than in that of 
any other kind. Very little of a man’s 
rewl character or his moral surroundings, 
his secret motives, his family troubles, or 
business obligations can be k n to the 
insurers. In the blanks of Mpplication 
which come before the officers nothing but 
an ideal man is presented. In addition to 
this, the evil and danger are largely in- 
creased by the agency system maintained 
by paid commissions, to which insurance 
in general is subject. These agents are 
only interested in obtaining lives sound 
enough to pass the requisite examination, 
and the soundness of these lives means 
little more than bodily health and prospect- 
ive longevity. The moral hazard would, 
therefore, be undoubtedly reduced by a 
system of salaried agents. It is rare that 
the best work will be invariably done for 
the employerso long as the workman is 
paid simply by the amount of work that he 
shall do. 

Next to the provision of salaried agents, 
there is required a stricier investigation of 
the mora! character and surrounding of 
applicants for life insurance, and also 
stricter provisions in the policy, at least on 
the part of some companies, in reference to 
deaths by suicide and frauds of every kind. 
Look at the subject in every way that we 
muy, the great aangers that beset the in- 
surance business, und which wre beyond all 
tables of mortality and all formulas of 
mathematics, lie in the moral nature of 
man; for it has been a thousand times 
proved that the greatest enigma known to 
man is a human soul, upon which so large- 
ly depends a human life, if not the lives 
and interesfs of many others.—Spectator, 

ed 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tuat finally cornered offender, Benja- 
min Noyes, having been sentenced to the 
state-prison, his counsel petitioned for a 
stay of proceedings, so that questions 
brought up in his trial might be argued in 
the Court of Errorsand Appeals. Judge 
Depue denied the motion; whereupon Ben 
had a convenient ‘‘attack of paralysis,” 
and ‘‘Jersey Justice” was immediately 
tempered with humanity. The sheriff of 
Newark received from Governor McClellan 
an order of reprieve for twenty days, the 
meaning of which is that, as Ben was too 
ill to be removed to the state-prison at 
‘Trenton, said sheriff is to keep the said 
Noyes in the Essex County Jail until the 
thirteenth of August. Aside from the 
saving of Ben’s precious and valuable life 
by allowing him temporarily to remain in 
hospital quarters in the jail, we do not 
see much difference between the ‘‘ durance 
vile” of Newark and that of Trenton. 
Some of our contemporaries are inclined 
to apologize for Ben, and to insist thathe 
is at least as honest as Stedwell. We readi- 








[August 22, 1878. 


ly concede all that is said in Ben’s favor— 
the more readily now that he is the under 
dog in the fight; but the intimation that 
Ben was guileless enough to be deceived 
and bamboozled by Stedwell or — 
else is not only preposterous in itself, but 
insulting to the generalship on which Ben 
justly prides himself, Like Ben Butler 
he is willing to be called anything an 

everything but a fool.—Balt. Underwriter. 


—It is somewhat a novelty to have a 
company which is already in the hands of 
a receiver turn out to be solvent. It seems 
that this is the case with the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Life of Albany. It is claimed that 
the company is fully solvent and the attor- 
neys have filed the following notice with 
the Supreme Court. It will be good news 
to all those who have claims against the 
company to know that the injunction has 
been dissolved and that the company is to 
go on with its business: 

‘* We shall move this honorable court at 
next general term thereof, to be held at the 
City Hall, in the city of Albany, on Tues- 
day, the 27th day of August, 1878, at 104¢ 
o’clock A. M. of that day, or as soon there- 
after as counsel can be heard, for a rule or 
order dismissing the proceedings herein on 
the part of the attorney-general, and setting 
aside the injunction order herein and re- 
storing the company to the same condition 
it was in when these proceedings were ccm- 
menced by the attorney-general, or that a 
referee or actuary be appointed to ascer- 
tain and report to this court the actual con- 
dition of the company on the 1st day of 
July, 1878, and that on the coming in ana fi- 
ing of such report the said orders and direc- 
tions be made herein, upon payment of the 
reasonable and proper fees and expenses of 
the receiver herein, and those of other at- 
torneys and counsel entitled to any fees or 
disbursements herein, or for such other or 
furtherrule or order or relief as the court 
may see fit to grant in the premises.” 


INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APEBOV ED FORMS OF POLICIES I8- 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JA%. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’ys. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1.228,200. 








ABBOEBec.cccrccs __ covessocccccccccccccs $7,963,445 20 
Fire Liabilities, including 6@'per cent. of 

re the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 

Wire Barplus....ccccccccccccccccccccscccces «9 $5,122,024 87 


Resident Manager. J.G. PULSFORD. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 364 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTES RITY pes eh? temas 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seqretary- 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 oPiih's; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "¥encyhotaers's °° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 cabiifies, 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PreEsipext. 











0. ¥. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBINS. 
J sinenetie BE oe ae 
A Beeretary. ett See's 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, - ° oa ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, = = 
Net Surplus, - - ° - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - S = 


$3,000,000 00 
- = “: - 1,795,699 50 
206,131 28 


- + + + = 1,179,042 38 


$6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of 
Policyholders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Cash in Banks........ ...  .sseesees 


United States Stocks (market value) . 
Bank Stoc 
State and. Municipal Bonds “ 


nterest due on ist uly, 1 
ay ee in —— of ANeut 





J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


tia 6. * 
4 
Loans on Stocks, p: wyaple on on demand (market value of Securities, $324,587 50).. a aa a4 a ; 



















nebiaeke. 0 $216,115 + 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on mia sastate (worth #4, ves 000) eave oe at ao 


























Mesh 0idags tencasceucectenenadaneuvadle ee RTT 180,873 16 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 


779,325 44 
545,155 72 


ww. G. CROwaLr Sec. “JOHN DEVWHREUX, Pres. 
JOHN &., THOMASON, Ass’t Bac. 








THE CONTINENTAL 
\ LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16 
Jas. 8. Parsops, 
President. 


A. & Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. K. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest outiay. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. Dedswonducases President. 
E.0 GOODWIN............ .... Vice-President, 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Pian, 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowes* current outlay consiste .t with 
safety. Large accumulations iv the hands of the 
Company — the source o7¢ anxiety and danger - are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has ae risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium 
The Yearly Renewable Plan is wae commended 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries aod insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 
aa for Circulars, giving rates and tull explana- 

Ons 


(#" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 29 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
Isaac F, Lioyp, Secretary, 


W. H. ©. Bartizrr Actuary 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, Junuary 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
— ist January, 1877, to 3ist Decem- 


nanan $4,710,665 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
Of January, 1877. 2... eee. cece eee ee eeee 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Pr « $6,751,028 44 








No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off srom int January, 


1871, to 3lst December, 1877.... .. .... $4,002, 331 08 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. #256 566, 890 27 7 
Returns of Premiums and Expepses.. ~_97, 923 86 86 





The eae has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock City, Bank, andothae Stocks” 910,565, 958 OU 
Loans seeur: d by Stocks «nd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and steiens due the Com- 

pany. estimated at ..... cece eeeeee 617,436 O1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,764,893 63 
Cash in Baok 255,i 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fiftn of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be prod 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earn: d premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certiticates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

J. —». JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Al.EX. V. BLAKKE, 
WH. H. MOOKK, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIs CUR T. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, OAS. 1. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L. W GEORGE W. LANE 
DAV ERT L. STUA 
¢ RNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIBLS.MILLER, ‘FRED OHAU 
WM. 8TURGIS HAS i 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORAC 
WILLIAM KE. DODGE, KEDMU ND WwW CORLIES, 

YAL PHELPS J Lorn 


OHN 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

C. A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOUG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KING, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACK K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Ths Company onsafey by ae puatness under the New York. 


1 & 103 meant N Bac § Cor. Court pad 
ontague Sts, a dway, B’k’n 


Cash a hand and ~ wae * sigs, 411 64 
Loans U. 8 and ad 
Btocks (value $502,456 


payable on demand.........., 402,460 00 
——__ 645,871 4 
Loans on Bond and Lent 3 e 
on AR in 1 —_— — 
00)..... 635,000 00 


Seneee the Company as follows (Market 


New York City — ane othes 
coos - 310 00 
M... + ail 20,070 00 


72,500 00 
United oeniee Stocks... 622.21 147/812 50 


Real Estate owned by the Company-—viz., 
office a in New _ Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, B. D., d $37,300 ac- 
quired by Secaciooure -.. eeeads steseeessees - 699,800 00 
Premiums due—unpaid, and bal n 
I ster ao raid (ue tat — ).- 22,831 9% 
ntercst unpa’ ue s _ eocccce 
Rents due andaccrued ....  ....+++++ 12,600 00 


= Tota al. “wisigenesereaee rr verre $3,173,933 31 
rve for 
~~ ee _.. -- 983,0 21 
gy 
= aividends, 


etc., 1% 

bs for Scntingencies Ksccce 30, 
WEA ..cccccce cocsesoscoes ..1 000,000 00 

_ Neer ’ 


Guaranty Surplus 











“ 


Special Res’rve Bund 450 50 000 0 
ndivided Surplus... 8 966,501 03 
EO. T. HOPB, Pres. WF 4H. Punt Fico: 


@ 
Seka PECK, Sec. B,C. 
RBY, L.D. JOHN KOA BRU, ngs, A. 

1, Dogon, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t. 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THB 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January lst, 1877... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$82,780,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred.............2. «+ . -$6,232,384 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877...... aadaaene 432,605 40 $5,799,609 30 

Interest received and accrued............ aduanaace .. 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... Padendcedadaa 800,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7 667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ccecccco. coccsecccecces $1,658,128 39 


Endowments matured and discounted..... Seesecnaee wedeesaces eee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances............ Ae ae Sree wddadases 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2.421.847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States atocks....... $211,112 72 

Reduction on other stock8..........0.s e008 eeeeessss 12,080 00 

Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

Teal estate... ...cceceseeese cecccenccecececsscsces 200,000 00 473,142 72 85,945,149 Su 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bauk, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 83)............ Perr tee eoseee 12,875,584 60 
Real CGtOte .ocic..cccccveccccssccocccssesesccseccceosccccse rreeery - 8,350,268 07 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildiugs thereon 

insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security)...... cocccecece-- LIE S7RI0 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ........... 695,234 74 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on enteting policies, ‘due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878........c0. cee cceeeceecccecceeces 396,25" ww 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of tranemisaion and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these — $674,000 ; in- 
GREE Be IO avid sdk dain 6 tein deccedectnds ccccceccccccas 167,183 v7 
Agents’ balances.............. ETELTTECTE CIC UL TE CELE L ET Saseccecee 56.945 07 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. lst, 1878.......00eeeeeees 815,8v5 35 

———_ 54,452,005 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accempany the usual 
anDual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 





New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities OVer COBL..............00-005 504,345 64 
CAGE AEE Te MAG INT dia 5 6c cnn cece cectstecscccccccoucecce $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878.4..............08- 348.060 48 
Reported lonses, awaiting proof, CtC........ cece cece cece cence eee enes 112,897 84 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-particti- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 90 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policica of that 
Cain oa cade nadadadddaanddascadhasccaeudcectcaseccccdacace 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............-.eeeeeee naeace 17,430 91 82,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per CONE. « «<0. .0.0cccccccccccccccccscccoccccssccceqeccces $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Stundard, ut 4}¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settiement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January lst, 1876............++++ sauaudceaaaad 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877............++ eocwccce cc cece 40,42 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........062 ceeeeeesceeeeees 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,.............++- deghetesedadadas dudiaacnaenaad $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877....... Cdeseccseceeseocerceseccescoessccccocece 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878........ jibes da sdisue saeadeeaddagacerasaeadde ° 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jeneaty let, 1876, $2, 490,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaouary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surpius at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRs, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. O8OOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superiniendent of Agencies 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 100 E. 26th Street 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., Kesidence 15 E. dist Street, | Medical Bzaminera 
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‘= THOUSANDS @ 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
QREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


THis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT as a premium to.Sub- 
scribers. 








Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 
For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 
Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
lt is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
io arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and 69, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, wo be stili more definite, any person, 
whether an o/d or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 


by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 

will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following persons among thousands 
have received the Dictionary in accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without asking permission) of refer- 
ring to any of them for information in re- 
gard to this great Premium. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Lieut. J. P. Jefferson, Fort Monroe, Va. 
J. B. Duble, Williamsport, Pa. 

C. D. Miles, New London, O. 

Fred. Elliott, West Jefferson, O. 

Mrs. Emme N. Carlton, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Benj. Talbot, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Rev. 8. F. Millikan, Maquoketa, lowa. 
J. M. Barbour, P. M., Tabor, Iowa. 
Wm. L. Stockwell, Waverly, Iowa. 
Jame: Wilson, Burnt Prairie, Ill. 
Rev. George K. Hoover, Frankfort, Ill. 
8. Bryant, Ivanhoe, Il. 
Rev. Edward Anderson, Quincy, Ill. 
8. B. Stinson, Sandwich, Ill. 
W. W. Sbrader. Springfield, Ill. 

. J. Cackow, Emerald Grove, Wis. 

. 8. Durand, Ricine, Wis. 
. B. Allen, Alpena, Mich. 

M. Wardell, Climax, Mich. 
. J. Weston, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. J. T. Abbott, Ovid, Mich. 

D. E. Ray, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs, Alex. Yule, Somers, Wis. 

Fred. Billings, Woodstock, Vt. 

Addison Eby, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Mre. H.N. K. Goff, New York City, N. Y. 
C. E Lewis, York, Pa. 
J. H. Greenleaf, New Haven, Conn. 
8. F Moulton, Waverly, Lil. 
A. H. Roffe & Co., Boston, Mass. (2 copies). 
Lyman Parsons, Northampton, Mass. 
J. H. Kendrick, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. E. P. Mathewson, Willimantic, Conn. 
Mrs. J. 8. T. Stranahan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. E. Boynton, Clinton, N. Y. 
John W. Mosher, Fishkill Landiog, N. Y. 
Wm. Broadbead, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Lucas Moe, King’s Ferry Denot, N. Y. 
George B. Ciuett, Troy, N. Y. 
Mrs. Joseph Sparrow, Verona, N. Y. 
J.F. Downing, Erle, Pa. 
J.8. Haynes, North Fast, Pa. 
T. Waldron, Troy, N. Y. 
W. K. Long, Washington, Pa. 
H B. Twitmyer, Zion, P+. 
Rev. 8. F. Tenney, Crockett, Texas. 
Wm. E. Hart, Cleveland, O. 
Dr. J. T. Updegraff, Wheeling, West Va. 
Jimes Wall, Tiffin, O. 
D. D. Banta, Franklin, Lod. 
Wm. A. Caldwell, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rev. W C. Rogers. Dwight, Il. 
C. F. Rossweiler, Naperville, Ill. 
8. L. Dunston, New Windsor, Ill. 
Rev. Jas. T. McCrory, Norwood, III. 
E K. Isaacs, Foward, Wis. 
C K. Adams, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edward Olney, Aun Arbor, Mich. 
Mrs. Wm. Westover, Bay City, Mich. 
Samuel Wooldridge, Ionia, Mich. 
J.J Sbaubut, Mankato, Mion. 
Daniel Moll, Sr., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
G. A. Whitman, Winona, Minn. 
Peter Sorensen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Julius C. Miller, Ashland, Kv. 
W. G. Carrie, Browasville, Tenn. 
Edward Fulton, Biss River, Nova Scotia, 
Mr’. W. A. Mills, Pourhkeepste, N. Y. 
H. J. King, Troy, N. Y. 
Zenas M. Upham, Brookfield, Vt. 
Marshall Carpenter, Derby, Vt. 
Mrs. Susan E. Coy, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Rev. W. J. Batt, Stoneham, Mass. 
George L. Davis, North Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. E. B. C. Washburn, Worcester, Mass. 
M. C. Swift, New Britain, Conn. 
Miss H. Hull, New Haven, Conn. 
©. H. Kirtland, Saybrook Junction, Conn. 
A. E. & W. H. Crandall, Alfred Center, N. Y. 
Wo. H. Foster, Carmel, N. Y. 
O. A. Miller, Oneida. N. Y. 
H. Eugene Holdridge. Owego, N. Y. 
David Cowee, Troy, N. 7. 
Theo. D. Booraem, New Brunswick, N. J. 
8. A. Jessup, Spirkill, N. Y. 
Cal. 8. Smyth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jonathan Cordeaux, Scranton, Pa. 
Rev. H. M. Jackson, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Dr. J. 8. Watts, Ladora, Iowa. 
Albert. B. Coots, West. Mitchell, Lowa, 
Rev. D E. Ambrose, E!khart City, Il). 
David Sanborn, Galesburg, II). 
I. W. Skinner, Clifton, Canada. 
B. L. Anderson, Chicago, Il. 
E. M. Read, New Haven, Conn. 
B. J. Kendall, Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 
James Lewis, Boston, Mass. 
8. R. Merrick, Lancaster, Mase. 
Rev. B. 8. Batchelor, New Bedford, Mass. 
Dr. E. Cross Newburyport, Mass. 
Dutee Arnold, Warwick, R. I. 

A. E. Wyman, Norwich, Conn. 

Rev. E. B. Parsons, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Laura Brainard, Chili Station, N. Y. 

H. D. Ames, Clinton, N. Y. 

George W. Thayer, Lima, N. Y. 

Rev. W. H. Sawtell, Nineveh, N. Y. 

A. E. Thompson, Rochester, N. Y. 

E D. Angell, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 

James A. Hislop, Troy, N. Y. 

Frank, Prosser, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James D. Kease, Columbia, Pa. 

Geo. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. P. Eaches, Phavixville, Pa. 


rap>rme 





T. E. M. Adams, Baltimore, M4. 


Rev. James P, Simpson, K'nston, N. C, 
Rev. C. W. Francis, Atlanta, Ga. 
J. L. Pierson, Spencer, Ind. 
Theo. C. Johnson, Rockford, Il. 
Mrs. T, C. Taylor, Almont, Mich. (2 copies). 
C. G. Meisel & Bro., Port Haron, Mich, 
Mrs. M. L. Sweet, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B R. Noble, Lexington, Mich. 
H. L Henderson, Mason, Mich. (2 copies). 
Rey. E V. Campbell, St. Cloud, Minn, 
Milton T. Carpenter, Fraokfort, Ky. 
Z. A. Canfield, Arlington, Vt. 
Eli Curtiss, New York City, N. Y. 
R-v.M W. Prirce, Dover, N. H. 
W C. Dunton, Rutland, Vt. 
Cyrus Carpenter, Boston, Mass. 
Wm. B. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 
Jobn Merrill, Lee, Mass. 
Mrs. N. Tyler, Lowell, Mass. 
Joseph N. Bacon, Newton, Mass. (2 copies). 
Franklin Clark, Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Wm. 8. Todd, Ridgefield, Conn. 
W. H. Porter, West Cornwall, Conn. 
Rev. Chas. N. Fitch, West Corowal!l, Conn. 
FE. H. Loomie, Willimactic, Corn. 
D. Hallock, Bridge Hamp‘on, N. Y. 
Rebecca de Clereq, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Mre. D. Crary, Hancock, N. Y. 
M. Shiland, Newburg, N. Y. 
C, A. Hamlin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. A. Bartlett, Watertown, N. Y. 
Jobo A. Sherman, Watertown, N. Y. 
Jobn R. Runyon, Morrietown, N. J. 
R. G. Hope, Allegheny, Pa. 
James Adair, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. Welles, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
J. Fred Lyde, Minerva, O. 
8. B. Wood, Toledo, O. 
Sarah F. Lougbridge, Lowa City, Lowa. 
A. Rockwell, Chicago, III. 
Wm. H. Walt, Evanston. Il). 
Rev. J. M. Williame, Jefferson, I11. 
Florence F, Kirby, Low Point. It). 
Rev. W. Walters, Wyoming, II). 
Rev. J. Phillips, Jr., Bassett’s Station, Wis. 
Geo. D. Waring, Berlin, Wis. 
Geo. E. Sutherland, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Anna M. Whipple, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. N. Jones, Bellville City, N. Y. 
R. G. Callahan, New York City, N. Y. 
T. Ketcham, New Haven, Conn. 
Isaac Taylor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mre. Josiah Quinev, Jr., Rumney, N. H. 
J. Allen Rice, Milford, Mass. 
Miss Hanna 8. Sumner, Newburyport, Mass. 
J.T. Hart, Kensington, Conn. ’ 
Horace Coit, New London, Conn. 
Dr. A. Lord, No. Haven, Conn. 
J. M. Chaffee, Norwich, Conn. 
D. H. Golding, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Dr. H. C. Coon, Alfred Center, N. Y. 
David Maydole, Norwich, N. Y. 
Wn. A. Failing, Oswego, N. Y. 
Sam’! Burns, Sanborn, N. Y. 
D. P. Robinson, Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. Hoyt, Wellsville, N. Y. 
James 8. Biery, Allentown, Pa. 
James McCutcheon, Allegheny, Pa, 
D. Yarington, Carbondale, Pa, 
J. W. Allison, Erie, Pa. 
W. H. Pownall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Mr. Dunlap, Mount Unton, Pa. 
Rev. J. H. Smith, Oberlir, O. 
Halsey Hulburt, Seville, O. 
J.B. Homan, Danville, Ind. 
Albert F. Wray, Shelbyville, Ind. 
J. M. Hemmingway, Hampton, Iowa. 
Prof. O. E. Haven, Evanston, Ul. 
F. 8 Blodgett, Milwaukee, Wis. 
8. Emma Kimberly, Neenah, Wis. 
L. C. Howes, Prescott, Wis. 
W. L. Smith, Mosherville, Mich. 
Edward Jones, Lawrence, Kursas. 
A. G. Barnett, Ottawa, Kansas. 
Lewis T. Howell, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Miss Sarah F. Jennings, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. B Manter, Winterport, Maine. 
Geo. W. Ross, Vergennes, Vermont. 
P. D. Spaulding, Amherst, Mass, * 
Rev. W. E. Huntiogton, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
E H. Knight, Salem, Mass. 
Isaac M. Plummer, Norwich, Conn. 
8. C. Landon, New Milford, Conn. 
C. P. Ridenour, Kingston, N. Y. 
O. C. Atwater, So. Butler, N. Y. 
Alfred J. Hutton, West Troy, N. Y. 
Geo. F. Schward, Belvidere, N. J. 
Z. B. Campbell, Princeton, N. J. 
H. M. Jones, Harford, Pa. 
James B. Morgan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. 8. Searle, Stouchsburg, Pa. 
Edwin Oldroyd, Shreve, O. 
T. C. Vickers, New Sharon, Iowa. 
W. H. Rodwell, Union, lowa, 
R. W. Gilliam, Bradford, Il. 
Rev. L. M. Glover, Jacksonville, Lil, 
Edward Harvey, Lynnville, 11), 
L. J. Arthur, Lancaster, Wis. 
H. A. Terrill, Platteville, Wis. 
Mrs. Mary L. Kingsley, Leonidas, Mich, 
Rev. J. O. Jennings, Oskaloosa, Kansas. 
Rev. A. Cameron, Portaupique, Nova Scotia. 
T. D. Warren, N.Y. City, N. Y. 
M. H, Walker, Elmira, N. Y. 





E. W. Clark, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


[August 22, 1878. 


Sol. Mead, Greenwich, Conn. 
Francis Meeds, Biddeford, Me. 
N. A. Hersom, Portland, Me. 
Ellen M. Bancroft, Reading, Mass. 
C, G, Lincoln, Hartford, Conn. 
Enoch Newton, Naugatuck, Conn. 
D. K. Turner, Harteville, Pa. 
Miss A A. Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. T. Birely, Middleburg, Md. 
Sim’l M. Smith, Washington, N. C. 
Dr. Jos. L. Pressly, Frasiersville, 8. C. 
H. N. Stephenson, Chardon, O. 
David Gebhart, Dayton. O. 
Platt Brush, Fremont, O. 
John B. Cornell, Hamilton, O. 
C. 8. Patton, Harshbasville, O. 
Prof. G. W. Shurtleff, Oberlin, O. 
Horatio Pearson, Troy, O. 
Thos. McFadden, Westerville, O. 
D. B. Andrews, Salem, Ind. 
F. M. Epperson, Eddyville, Iowa. 
J.T. Turner, Iowa City, lowa. 
E. Holladay, Fairmount, Il. 
F. D. Bangs, Galesburg, Ill. 
Geo. Greep, Galva, Ill. 
Prof. E. A. Taner, Jacksonville, Ill. (4 coptes). 
Dr. Sam’! Morrow, Weston, [Il. 
8. L. Smith, Beloit, Wis. 
P. B. Haber & Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
E. E. White, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
D. J. Haff, Corunna, Micb. 
Mrs. 8, E. Engle, Detroit, Mich. 
R. D. Lord, Howard City, Mich. 
Rev. D. Shuck. Oakdale, Cal. 
Cc. C, Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. H. Butler, Hannibal, Mo. 
Dr. F. C. Beer, Barre, Maes. 
E. A. Hewett. Bridgewater, Mass. (2 copies). 
Ira Russell, Winchendon, Mass. 
Rev. P. T. Holley, Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. T. Taleott, New Britain, Conn. 
Rev. Francis Lobdell, New Haven, Conn. 
B. B, Adams, Marion, N. Y. 
Edmund Lockwood, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 
Mrs. Stephen Bredin, Butler, Pa. 
P. Crouch, Erie, Pa. 
E. Hubbard Barlow, Easton, Pa. 
Gorge Rutter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs, Sarah Mitchell, Davton, O. 
Joo. A. Parsons, Troy, Pa. 
G. B. Whiting, Granville, O. 
Thor, Paxton, Jr., Loveland, O. 
J. F. Harmoo, Oberlin, O. 
J. A. Robinson, Clay, Lowa. 
A. D. Mordoff, fowa City, Iowa. 
Jane 8. Sinclair, Jonesville, Mich. 
Jobu P. Larkin, St. Paul, Minn. 
Edwin A. Popenoe, Topeka, Kansas. 
Rev. Louis M. Porta, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jas, T. White & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jalvin Clark, Helena, Ark. 
R. C. Reynolds, Highgate Springs, Vt. 
J. C. Connor, Pittsfield, Me. 
Rey. P. 8. Boyd, Amesbury, Mass. 
Thos. W. Wd, Newport, R. I. 
Rev. David Boyd, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Miss Jennie C. Tucker, Stratford, Conn. 
Elijah Cutter, Somers, Conn. 
J. H. Nash, Albany, N. Y. 
Samuel Sackett, Avon, N. Y. 
Mrs. 8. B. Richardson, Lockport, N. Y. 
Rev. C. H. Van Wie, Lyons Falls, N. Y. 
Geo. Wilson. Whitehall, N. Y. 
Rev. J. D. Childs, Medina, N. Y. 
James Kelsey, Stockholm, N. Y. 
L. B. Wood, Grand Valley, Penn. 
Rov. D. Y. Shaub, Hereford, Penn. 
David Ellis, Indiana, Penn. 
A. B. McCain, New Athens, Penn. 
C. R. Coffin, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
R. E. Stewart, - ee 
J.C. Mvers, Me - 
Henry F. Maull, Lewes, De). 
T. N. Johnson, Cincinnati, O. 
Miss Beza N. Boynton, Elyria, O. 
Dr. James Brown, New Comerstown, O. 
Webster Parry, Richmond, Ind. 
Clara Goodall, Rockford, 11. 
Wm. H. Buzhell, 8t. Charles, II. 
FE. L. Jennings, Birmingham, M'ch. 
Rev. M. W. Fairfield, Romeo, Mich. 
J. W. Calvert, Pee Wee Valley, Ky. 
Simon P. Bowman, Berlin, Canada, 
Dr. J. G. Baldwin, New York City, N. Y. 
Geo. Morton, Burlington, Vt. 
Miss Sarah Martin, Pittsfield, Mase. 
Chas. C. Breck, Sterliug, Mass. 
Wm. T. Merrifield, Worcester, Mass. 
Loomis Wright, Providence, R. I. 
Daniel Fairchild, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wm. 8. Hull, Madison, Conn. 
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THAT BOY. 


BY MARY E, C. WYETH. 





BLISTERED and burned as to fingers and 
thumba, 
Late to his breakfast that boy glumly comes. 
** What in the world,” is bis querulous tune, 
‘*Makes that old Bridget have breakfast so 
soon ?”? 


“ Faith, thin,” quoth Biddy, full quick to 
reply, 
‘¢ Mind whio yez wanted it Fourth of July! 
Wasn’t ye beggin’ it yisterday morn 
*Fore the sun rose? Sure, yer like isn’t 


born. 

‘Brikfus so early!’ Faith, what can ye 
mean ? 

Yersilf is’t that’s surly, och hone! ye 
spalpeen.’’ 


Scowling and growling and whining, in 
truth, 

Glad are we all as this sour-faced youth 

Brightens a bit o’er his berries and cream, 

Though it be only to tell us his dream. 


Dreampt I was flying a Japanese kite 

Made out of cats tangled up in a fight. 

*Long came Sam Biggers and shioned up the 
string. 

Said he must teach those old cats how to 
sing. 


** Course, the string broke, and the kite had a 
fall; 
Right on my stomach plumped Sam, cats and 
all, 
Wouldn’t get off, either, all I could do. 
Ugh! My! Such horrid cats—red, white, and 
blue.” 


‘* Thrue for you, sonny,” quoth Bridget, anew; 
‘Sure, they ain’t aff yer yit—1id, white, nor 
blue. 
Whist ! See the hands of yez, blistered and 
burnt. 
Sorra a bit of a lisson ye’ve learot, 
Bad luck to thim in the house wid a b’y 
Bidin’ at home afther Fourth of Jewly.’” 


All the day long goes with grumble and 
groan, 

Night comes ; but only increases the moan. 

‘loo many “ginger pops,’’? too mwuch ice 
cream, 

Too much of Japanese kite in his dream 


Causes that boy to conclude that its fall 

Into his stomach plumpe4 8am, cats and all. 
‘* Tf you must dance, pay the piper,’ say I, 

Chafling that boy after Fourth of Jaly. 


rr 
LONE TOM AND HIS DOG. 


BY AUGU&TA LARNED. 





‘‘LeT the boy come,” said Farmer Dis- 
brow, pushing his chair back from the 
table. “I shan’t mind the keep of one 
more. He is your own sister’s son, Didamy, 
and blood is thicker than water,” 

“* Abigal was only a half-sister,” replied 
Mrs. Disbrow, ‘‘and she and me never 
pulled together. We had different notions 
of things. I never meant to take her child 
after she was gone. Let him look tothe 
relations on the father’s side. Though 
Marcus was sbiftless, bis friends are free- 
banded people.” 

‘* They live a long way off,” said Farmer 
Disbrow, ‘‘ and I shouldn’t like to send the 
boy there on uncertainties. I told him he 
might come, and fetch his dog.” Farmer 
Disbrow’s word was as good as his bond. 
He was a quiet man, who generally allowed 
his wife to have her way and most of the 
words; but when he did put down bis foot 
it stood for a fact. 

**I don’t see why you consented to take 
the dog,” she returned, discontentedly. 
‘“You know I have always declared off 
against having dogs round the house. They 
are filthy creatures, of no use but to track 
about and bring in fleas,” 

“That boy and dog go together,” re- 
turned Mr. Disbrow. “Itold them they 
might come, and I shall stick to my word. 
That boy and dog are attached to each 
other, and it ain’t my way to do unneces- 
sary violence to folk’s feelings. I would 
just as soon have a likely dog rund the 
place as not; and if you object to his com- 
ing into the house, he can stay in the barn.” 
Mr. Disbrow, as he said this, held the 
handle of the door in his hand, and, like g 
discreet man, went out and closed it softly 

behind him, 

Mra, Dishzow was a tall, angular woman, 
With a bilious complexion and iron-gray 
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hair, which she wore in the old style— 
combed over her ears, and twisted in a 
tight, uncompromising knet at the back of 
her head. The Disbrows had never been 
blessed with children. In country phrase, 
they were very forehanded. Mr. Disbrow 
had retired from active business and most 
of the farm was let out on shares. There 
was no other place about where the build- 
ings were so clean with new paint, the 
woodshed so well stocked with seasoned 
hickory, or the cellar and storeroom 80 
amply provided with ‘‘ necessaries,” laid in 
io large quantities and of the best quality. 

Mrs. Disbrow was a bright and shining 
light of housewifely perfection. Every- 
thing in her establishment was done by 
square rule, She had so long trained her 
husband in the way he should go, nota 
cleaner man could be found within the 
precincts of the state. She fancied that 
she attended to his religion and politics, as 
she did to sewing on his buttons and tapes; 
and the good farmer let her think so. It 
was easier than to strive and cry. 

During the day following the boy and 
dog arrived. The dog looked so much 
like the boy he might have been his hum- 
ble, undeveloped half-brother. They were 
both shy and plain, and had a way of 
getting mixed up about the legs that showed 
the best possible understanding. When 
the boy spoke, he reddened with bashful- 
ness up to the roots of his hay-colored hair; 
and the dog looked up at him with an en- 
couraging eye. The boy’s large ears stood 
out generously from the sides of his head. 
His hands twisted themselves together be- 
neath the cuffs of his jacket, a size too 
large, and his clumsy shoes toed in. The 
boy stammered; and the dog could speak 
almost as well with his bit of a tail and his 
sensitive, ragged ear. He was only a com- 
mon yellow dog, with some mangy spots 
upon his sides; but his large, soft eyes had 
a half-human look, somewhat like the eyes 
of the boy. Tom’s were gentle brown 
eyes, the only handsome feature in his 
face. A pathetic expression lurked in their 
depths, that seemed to be always pleading 
for love, yet scarcely to hope that he might 
win it. He was a sensitive, shy, homely 
lad, with the habit of taking things too 
much to heart and brooding over them in 
silence. 

From the first the boy and dog were ter- 
ribly afraid of Mrs. Disbrow, whose 
glance was like the prick of a bright steel 
needle. 

“‘T may as well tell you at once,” said 
she, looming up before Ton, tull, spare, 
and severe, ‘“‘I don’t allow dogs in my 
house. They are dirty brutes and bring in 
vermin, Mr. Disbrow is an easy man, and 
he gave leave to fetch the dog, without 
consulting me. But things goasI say in 
this house, and you will have to keep him 
outside somewhere, if you want him to 
stay on the premises. I will give you 
plenty to feed him with; for it isn’t my 
way to let avy creature go hungry, if I do 
hate it. Iam more likely to burt it with 
overfeeding.” . 

A pained red color overspread the boy’s 
freckled cheeks and his hands twisted in 
his jacket-cuffs more nervously than ever. 
**Old Fido ain’t a dirty dog,” he managed 
to stammer out, as a plea for his friend, 
He was afraid to call Mrs. Disbrow aunt, 
and he, therefore, addressed her as a grim 
impersonal being, without a name. 

‘‘May be you think so,” she returned, 
with even more acidity of voice. ‘‘ Your 
mother brought you up in her own way, 
and I have nothing to say against it. But 
we always had different notions of what 
cleanliness is. Now you have come here 
to live with me, and you will find out my 
ways. Folks can get used to dirt, so that 
they don’t mind it, just as you, maybe, 
have got used to fleas. If you are round a 
dog, you will be likely to carry them in 
your clothes, A single flea-bite is like fire 
on my skin. Icould no more sleep with 
one on me than in a brick oven het red 
hot.” 

Tom got up, silently; and his dog, who 
had crouched down, tapping the floor with 
the end of his short tail, to show that he 
took in all that was going on, got up and 
followed after. 

It was easier to breathe out of doors. 
They were glad to get away from the im- 
maculate house and its Draconian mistress, 





They went behind the barn, as far as pos- 
sible from Mrs. Disbrow’s guns, and sat 
down on a grassy knoll, beneath a great, 
wide-spreading elm tree. 

Fido put his head into Tom’s lap, and 
with his soft, sad eyes looked up into the 
boy’s face. If they did not talk together, 
they had, at least, some means of commu- 
nication. The dog and his master were 
low-spirited. The outlook into the future 
of their new life seemed bleak. They were 
oppressed with homesickness and longing. 
The sunshine rippled down through the 
elm and turned the edges of its pendant 
boughs to gold; a king-bird twittered 
along the fence rail; the sky peeped down 
through the branches in cheery blue patch- 
es. But Tom’s heart was aching for the 
dead mother, who had dearly loved her 
plain, bashful boy, and for the little sister, 
whose grave made a short grassy mound 
near where the mother lay. His home had 
been a poor place—not very tidy or well 
kept; for his mother for years before she 
died was suffering with the cough and 
weak lungs that finally bore her away. He 
remembered times when there was but lit- 
tle to eat and when the family went to bed 
in the dark, to save fuel and light. But 
there was always love, to compensate for 
cold and hunger; and now all who cared 
for him were gone, except Fido, his poor 
dumb friend. He had come into abund- 
ance, with plenty to eat and driok and 
wear, where everything seemed frozen into 
propriety and order, and where he might be 
left to starve and die for lack of gentle 
looks and kind words. 

Tom dreaded to go into the house from 
which poor old Fido was rigorously ex- 
cluded. It gave him a shiver to think of 
his aunt, whom he did not dare to address 
by that title. He would willingly have 
gone without his supper; but Mrs. Dis- 
brow rang a bell, and finally sent out Han- 
nah, her domestic, to search for the boy. 
Hannah had been under discipline for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and in tone 
and visage was the counterpart of her 
mistress. There was a grim kind of good- 
nature under the crust; but it took a year 
or two to come to the surface. Now she 
walked along in front of Tom as straight 
as a ninepin, and lectured him on the hein- 
ousness of being late at meals. The boy 
answered never a word. He was already 
in the depths of passive dejection. 

Fido knew he must stay outside; so he 
sat down, with patient, expectant face, on 
the kitchen step, taking note of everything 
within and recording his impressions with 
the end of his intelligent tail. But Han- 
nah did not relish the idea of having her 
domains guarded by this Cerberus. She 
drove Fido off with a broom and chased 
him yelping out of the yard. 

The supper was very constrained. Mr. 
Disbrow tried to say a few cheerful words; 
but they fell like little fragments of ice 
against the sides of & cooler. Tom was 80 
dreadfully conscious of bis quasi aunt, sit- 
ting in her black alpaca gown behind the 
tray, that his food seemed to choke him. 
He felt sure she viewed all his works and 
ways with entire disapproval; and he 
longed to escape into the open air, where 
he could breathe and have the company of 
poor old Fido. At last he ventured to 
make a sneaking motion toward the door, 
which Mrs. Disbrow checked imperiously, 
as she was lighting the evening lamp. 

‘* You can remain in, Thomas, and listen 
to the reading. It is my custom to read 
aloud an hour each evening in some good 
book.” 

Poor Tom collapsed again upon his 
chair, and Mr. Disbrow, who was short 
and rather stout, composed himself on the 
lounge, lying flat on his back, with bis 
fleshy thumbs put together against his 
velvet waistcoat, and in less than ten 
minutes was sleeping the sleep of the just. 
The book chosen was a somewhat moldy 
volume of last-century sermons. Mre. 
Disbrow’s style of reading was very slow 
and methodical. Instead of words and 
sentences, small cubes and squares seemed 
to drop out from between her thin lips. 
The boy comprehended nothing. He sat 
upon the edge of his chair, in extreme 
uneasiness; because he knew that, after 
waiting a reasonable time for him to ap- 
pear, the dog would come and demand 
what the péople in that strange, unfriendly 
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house had done with bis master. Pres- 
ently a faint scratching began low down 
under the window, and then a pleading 
whine, almost like the cry of achild. Tom 
felt cold and hot by flashes. He had a 
mind to bolt, without Mrs. Disbrow’s per- 
mission; but fear still held him chained to 
the chair. She was going on about just- 
ification by faith, but broke short off in 
the midst of a ponderous sentence. ‘‘ Mr. 
Disbrow, what is that?” 

‘*What, my dear?” starting up briskly 
and rubbing his eyes. ‘‘ Total depravity, 
your favorite subject. I’ve heard every 
word.” 

** You don’t know a breath about it; and 
I should think you would feel some com- 
punctions of conscience to sleep right 
through a powerful discourse. I asked 
you what that noise is under the window?” 

“‘My dog,” Tom managed to gasp out. 

‘* There, Mr. Disbrow, what did I tell 
you? Isn’t it just as I said it would be? I 
can’t have the peace of my life destroyed 
by that dog. He will drive me distracted; 
and there he is again, scratching all the 
paint off the clapboards.” 

‘*Come with me, Tom,” said Mr. Dis- 
brow, briskly. ‘‘I expect that dog is lone- 
some. Hehasn’t got used to the place, and 
you can pat him down and get him quiet 
before we lock him in the carriage-house 
for the night.” 

To escape once more into the open air 
was to Tom like breaking prison. Fido 
leaped upon him, yapping and yelping with 
joy. 

‘‘That dog knows as much as some folks, 
if he uin’t a great beauty,” Mr. Disbrow re- 
marked; ‘‘and I guess you two have a 
pretty good understanding.” 

‘‘He is the beat dog that ever lived,” re- 
turned Tom, eagerly, in the hopeof win- 
ning a friend for poor old Fido. 

“You must try and keep him quie'; for, 
you see, my wife is nervous and a dreadful 
poor sleeper. fhe hears every mouse that 
squeaks in the wall. But in a few days you 
will get used to her ways and know just 
how to take her. She will do all she can 
to make you comfortable, and you must 
chirk up and look a bit lively and get 
some fat on your ribs. Plenty to eat and 
drink in this house, and you are welcome 
to the best.” 

This was reassuring; but it was more so 
to find, when they returned to the house, 
that Mrs. Disbrow had retired for the 
bight. Tom crept up to the little chamber, 
severe and cold, like an ice-box, where he 
wastosleep. Thewalls were whitewashed; 
a blue checked curtain hung at the window, 
with folds as straight as Mrs, Disbrow’s 
gown; and the bed wasas hard and narrow 
asagrave. A cherry-tree grew close be- 
side the window and moonlight shimmered 
through its boughs. For four years Fido 
hud slept every night by bis master’s bed- 
side. This was their first separation, and 
poor Tom bore it very ill. Strung up by 
nervous anxiety, bis sense of hearing was 
painfully quickened, and he could clearly 
discern from the direction of the carriage- 
house a low, continuous whine—almost a 
sob. It went on for an hour and then rose 
tothe pitch of a solemn how]; not loud, but 
most heart broken and disconsolate. 

The boy knew Mrs. Disbrow was awake. 
He seemed to be lying on thorns and acold 
perspiration broke out over his body. It 
was past midnight. He had heard the slow- 
going clock down in the kitchen strike 
twelve. On the strength of a sudden ree 
solve, he slipped into his clothes, and it 
was only a moment's work to let himself 
down to the ground by aid of the big cher. 
ry-tree, that almost reached its friendly 
boughs in at the window. He made as 
little noise as a cat, for he was in his stock- 
ing feet and carried his shoes in his hand. 
He remembered just where Mr. Disbrow 
had hung the carriage-house key. 

As soon us the door opened, Fido leaped 
up, and began to snuffie and whine and 
whimper with pure joy. Tom fairly took 
the poor brute in his arms and cried over 
him~such tears as he would have been 
ashamed of in the daylight; but which 
came out of the deep, lonesome places of 
his young life. And the dog sympathized 
as well ashe knew how. He could dis- 
cern almost every emotion of his master’s 
mind by gazing intently in his face. He 
knew now how he suffered, by pressing his 
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breast. 

The morning light stole in, and found 
the two friends asleep on the straw and 
locked, as it were, in each otber’s arms. 
Tom started up, feeling as if he bad com- 
mitted a dendly sin; for how could he re- 
turn to tbe house and escape the lynx eye 
of Aunt Disbrow? It was not in human 
art to do it, for there at the back window 
of the sitting-room she stood, looking like 
the ghost of departed joy. She was clad 
in @ long, scant morninog-wrapper, with 
her front hair skewered in flat circlets 
against her witbered fuce. 


‘*Now, why were you prowling round in 
the dark?” she inquired, in a biting tone. 
*‘T heard you clambering down through 
the boughs of the upple-tree, past mid- 
night, and I felt as if I could get up and 
wring that dog’s neck with as good a grace 
as ever late my dinner. Not one blessed 
wink of sleep came to my eyes until after 
two o'clock. Now speak up. What have 
you got to say for yourself ?” 


To speak up or even to look up was 
more than poor Tom could do. His face 
revealed the depths of his dumb, hopeless 
dejection. 

‘*{ was afraid,” he at last faltered, nerv- 
ously, twisting a button on his jacket—‘“ I 
was afra d Fido would disturb you, and I 
thought—” 

‘Oh, yes! you thought,” interrupted 
Mrs. Disbrow; ‘‘as if a brute beast had feel- 
ings a body must be mighty careful not to 
injure. If that dog belonged to me, I would 
thrash him within an incb of his life. And 
now I am going to say, once for all, that I 
won't be broke of my rest and have the 
peace of my life destroyed.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” returned Tom, exactly 
as if he had been acquiescing in his death- 
sentence; and then he crept away out of 
sight. 

Mr, Disbrow had been put in possession 
of ali the facts, for his wite bad not failed 
to pour her complaints into his drowsy ear. 
He knew most of the ins and outs of her 
nature, for he had studied those curious 
angles for twenty-five years. For this new 
evil, the dog distemper, he had a remedy 
prepared. At the breakfast-tuble Mr. Dis- 
brow carved the steak while his wife, more 
gloomily bilious and dyspeptic than usual, 
poured the coffee as if she held a grudge 
against that excellent beverage. Tom sat 
in his place, feeling that he would like to 
make himself invisible. 

‘*That dog of yours was kind of uneasy 
last night,” began the master of the house. 
** He hasn’t got the hung of his new quar- 
ters yet. I suppose you have been in the 
habit of keeping togetber nights, and, if you 
wouldn’t feel lonesome out there, you might 
have your bed put up in the room that was 
finished off for a hired man when we kept 
more help than we do now. Hannah could 
step out every morning and set things to 
rights. It isa good tidy place, all lathed 
and plastered, like a regular chamber, and 
you would be every bit as well off there as 
here. It’s only the notion of the thing. If 
you don’t mind sleeping away from folks, 
you can have as much of your dog’s com- 
pany as you like.” 

‘*T shouldn’t mind it at all. Iam used 
to it and I thank you, sir,” stammered 
Tom, half choked with gratitude. 

“I don’t approve of the plan,” said Mrs. 
Disbrow, severely. ‘‘I wouldn’t conde- 
scend to humor that dog and coax him to 
let Christians rest at night. If he were 
well whipped a few times, he would prob- 
ably learn manners.” 

** Let me manage this, Didamy,” returned 
Mr. Disbrow, in his most soothing tones. 

‘* You can manage the whole thing, for 
all me, Luther. I wasn’t consulted in the 
first place.” 

Poor Tom crept out, feeling what a bit- 
ter thing it is to be a stumbling-stone and a 
rock of offense in a well-regulated family. 
There were a few light chore:—his allotted 
work. Mr. Disbrow had kindly and pa- 
tiently explained everythiog, and, though 
the boy was slow and plodding, he was 

very faithful. In a few days the boy’s life 
wore for itself a little groove. He slept in 
the barn-chamber and avoided the house. 
At meal-time he always scrupulously 
wiped his feet on the mat and hung his hat 
on the sclf-same peg. He obeyed all his 
aunt’s laws and gave her the least possible 






Shaggy head against the boy’s heaving 


trouble. But she did not like bim, and 
his feeling towatd her was unmixed dread, 
which the dog shared s0 completely he 
would slink away, with his tail between 
his legs, even at the flutter of her gown in 
the distance. 

By ber neighbors Mrs. Disbrow was 
counted a shining light, a pattern of vir. 
tue; but there was an upregeverate fiber 
in her which would have vibrate’ agree- 
ably if she could have overtaken Tom in 
some iniquity. She stole out at night, in 
her slippers, with the hope of pouncing 
upon the boy in the actof striking matcbes 
or burning a candle in the baron, But she 
was never repaid for her trouble. Tom 
and the dog always went to bed in the 
dark. If sbe had listened with a sympa- 
thetic ear, she might sometitnes have beard 
a sound of sobbing, for the lad was a poor 
sleeper, and the aching in his heart for 
love aud sympathy and home and for the 
mother who would never come again to 
give her boy a good-night kiss was always 
worse when be lay awake in the dark. 
One dey Tom was carrying a pitchfork 
full of fresh giass across the dooryard 
lawn, when Mrs. Disbrow called to him, 
angrily, yet with un exultant tone, she 
scarcely tried to disguise. 

‘Now, sir, what do you suppose your 
miserable, good-for-nothing dog has been 
doing?” 

‘“‘I don’t know, ma’am,” faltered Tom, 
beginning to quake so that part of bis load 
slipped from the fork. 

‘The wretch has carried off our Sunday 
joint through the cellar-window.” 

Mrs. Disbrow’s Sunday dinner was a 
very chilly meal. She had everything 
served cold, for she considered it wicked 
to heat herself and the viands on the 
Lord’s day; and, if indigestion ensued, it 
was counted in the order of discipline. 

‘Oh! ma’am,” returned Tom, when the 
power of speech came back to him, ‘‘ Fido 
is not asneak thief. He never stole any- 
thing in bis life. I have known bim ever 
since he was a small pup.” 

‘You need not contradict me,” rasped 
Mrs. Disbrow, the sallow hue of her 
countenance turning asuge green, ‘<I tell 
you he did steal the meat; for what other 
creature is there on the place to do such a 
dirty piece of work? I would have the 
sneak shot out of hand; but Mr. Disbrow 
is too chicken-hearted, and, to make sure, 
he bas gone and set a big spring-trap. I 
tell him it isn’t safe to keep the animal 
about; for if he gets a taste of fresh meat 
the neighbors’ sheep may disappear, and 
then we shall have damages to pay.” 

Tom did not trust himself to answer this 
tirade. He was slow to wrath; but now 
his breast was heaving with astorm of in- 
dignation. He took up the pitchfork, with 
its fragrant burden, and moved off to the 
stable with a slow and heavy step. The 
suspicion cast upon Fido was as odious to 
him as if the charge had been made against 
a human friend. The boy had no one to 
love save this poor dumb brute, and he 
gave him the loyal affection of his young 
heart, - 

After reflecting a while, Tom whistled to 
the dog, who was smelling about the road- 
side some little distance away. He knew 
Fido was innocent; but the idea that Mrs. 
Disbrow hated him and would sooner or 
later compass his death took firm hold of 
thelad’s mind. The two friends walked 
slowly across the green meadow to the 
alder-fringed brook. If the dog must die, 
Tom thought it would be kinder to put 
him out of the way tearfully and as a sac- 
rificial uct than to have him shot by order 
of his enemy, or mangled in a trap, or 
poisoned with arsenic. 

** Poor old fellow, you will forgive me,” 
he said, mutely, while a thick mist obscured 
his sight. They sat down now just as they 
bad many atime before to take their dinner 
together. There were big stones lying about 
onthe bank. It would be easy to brain 
the dog in a moment of confidence, when 
he was licking and fawning on the hand 
that meant to do the treacherous deed. 
There would bea plunge in the water, a 
few ineffectual gasps and writhings. That 
was all. Tom had heard that death by 
drowning is easy. The dog, seeing his 
master’s gloom, crawled up and rubbed 

- his shaggy bead against the boy’s knee, and 





wagged his tail with unutterable sympathy, 
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and licked bis hands all over, and gave him 
a thousand mute tokens of endearment. 
His eyes were such fountains of humble 
fidelity and trust and love that Tom be- 
gan to feel as guilty as a murderer. His 
resolution died completely out. He could 
sooner cut off his right hand than hurt a 
hair of the old and homely friend who had 
been faithful to him so many long years. 
They would stillcling together, and hope 
for some menns of escape into a sweeter 
and better life. The boy and dog lingered 
down by the brook until chore-time, and 
then went reluctantly home. 

‘Hullo, Tom!” called Mr. Disbrow. 
“See the ugly customer I have just caught 
in the spring-trap,” and he held up to view 
a big barn-cat, a fierce creature, bristling 
all over like a hedgehog, and with great 
glaring yellow eyeballs. 

The innocence of Fido had been estab- 
lished, the dog’s reputation was cleared; 
but that night at supper nothing was said. 
Mrs, Disbrow “made it a point never to 
acknowledge herself inthe wrong. Tom 
hated to stay in her presence; tor her in- 
justice cut him deeply. He could do noth- 
ing but fumble with his knife and fork. 
After he had left the room, Mr. Disbrow 
remarked, as he again helped himself to 
the mashed potato: 

“T am afraid, Didamy, you have burt 
Tom’s feelings about thedog. He is sensi- 
tive, you know, and, for my part, Ishouldn’t 
like to wrongfully accuse a dumb beast.” 

“You tbought it was the dog yourself! 
You know you did!” returned bis wife, 
spiritedly. ‘‘I am not going to get down 
on my knees to that boy. If he don’t eat 
the good, comfortable victuals set before 
him, he may go without. He ought to 
leap for joy to get a home like this, when 
be was never used to anything before in his 
life. His mother was a miserable poor 
housekeeper and they were always short 
of provisions. You would suppose that 
boy would show some grain of gratitude 
for what he gets. But, instead of that, hé 
goes mping and sulking about, as if some- 
body had abused him. I do his mending 
and darn his socks regularly, every week, 
with my own hands. I should like to 
know what more is expected of me?” 

‘‘Didamy ”—here Mr. Disbrow cleared 
his throat. He was about to exercise the 
unaccustomed privilege of conjugal crit- 
icism. ‘I wouldn’t watch the boy so 
closely. Let him feel freer about the place, 
and not as if there was a detective on his 
track. It’s a good many years since I had 
much to do with young folks, and more’s 
the pity; but I knowa boy of that age 
can’t thrive in a strait-jacket. For my 
part, [ should like to hear him sing indoors 
and out, and to see him growing rosy and 
plump like a robin in the tree.” 

Mrs. Disbrow had been struck utterly 
dumb by the audacity of her spouse. Now 
she slowly rose to her feet. ‘‘ Mr. Dis- 
brow,” suid she, with awful emphasis, ‘‘ I 
do believe you would have me admit that 
dog into the bouse.”’ 

The poor man was cowed. He said not 
another word, but took his hat and went 
away. Some days later, Mr. Disbrow 
hastily entered the house, with a very 
troubled expression of face. His wife was 
in the sitting-room, sewing on some work 
for a home missionary box and plying her 
arm as methodically as the piston of a 
steam engine. 

“Tom has got hurt,” said he, in a dis- 
tressed sortof hurry. ‘‘He is as freea 
boy at bis work as ever lived. We were 
laying up apiece of stone wall down by 
the creek, and I’m afraid he has strained 
himself lifting 1 heavy stone, I saw him 
turn white and go and lie down under a 
tree; but he wouldn’t own that he was 
injured, and after awhile he crept away 
home. Won’t you go out, Didamy, and 
see what ought to be done for the poor 
lad?” 

*‘T don’t ’spose its anything but a faint 
spell,” returned Mrs, Disbrow, calmly. ‘I 
often have them, and get overthem, without 
meking much fuss. But, of course, I will 
go out and see what’s wanted. If it’s a 
sprain, I had better take along some arnica 
and camphor liniment.” 

‘‘Do, Didamy,” returned her husband, 
eagerly. ‘‘If anything serious happens to 
that boy, I shall never forgive myself.” 

Tom had crept into bed and covered 
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himself with the clothes. He wasina chill 
and a sick sensation diffused itself through 
his whole being. His face looked singu- 
larly old and gray and pinched; and his 
eyes were full of a dumb, patient kind of 
suffering. The dog was close beside him. 
He sat upon his haunches and laid 
his black nose on the coverlid; and Tom’s 
hand was near enough to pat the ragged 
lop ear, When Mrs. Disbrow came in, 
Fido crept under the bed as far as he could, 
and relieved himself by giving a low growl, 
while the end of his stubbed tail impxtient- 
ly tapped the floor. Sbe stood up at the 
foot of the bed, tall and rigid and angu- 
lar and far from reassuring. 

‘‘Did you burt your back?” she asked, 
in her metallic tones. 

‘““No, ma’am. My chest, I think,” and 
a painful flush overspread the boy’s white 
cheek. 

“It’s only a strain, likely. You will 
get round again in a day or two, if you try. 
Here is some liniment, to take out the 
soreness.” 

‘*Thank you, ma’am,” said Tom, faintly, 
and he reacted and took the bottle. That 
was all, Not one word of pity, one mute 
touch of love, one word of cheer or encour 
agement. She scanned the bleak room 
with her sharp eyes, to see if Hannah had 
swept under the bed; and then she went 
out and closed the door. 

Mr. Disbrow, that evening, excused him- 
self from the reading (they had got as 
far in the book as for-ordination and free 
will), and went and sat with Tom. He was 
not much accustomed toa sick-room and 
rather awkward and clumsy; but no one 
could be kinder. The short, stout old 
man had a heart hidden somewhere in his 
bosom, which living a quarter of a centu- 
ry with Mrs. Disorow had not utterly 
withered. He patted the pillows and 
smoothed the bed-ciothes, and gave the 
boy a cooling driok, lifting him up and 
resting his head against his bosom, as if 
poor Tom had been his own son. And 
when it grew quite dark he sat there with 
the lad’s hand in his, and won him to 
speak of the old life at home and of his 
mother and little sister. When he left 
him for the night the boy was quite cheer- 
ful. He said he felt easier and would be 
**all right” in the morning. 

But before morning a strange sound was 
heard at the kitchen-door—a sound of 
scratching and pitiful whining. It senta 
thrill through the house, for then they 
knew that Tom was worse. Mr. Disbrow 
ran half dressed to the carriage-hcuse, 
without wai'ing to put on his shoes. A 
deadly sickness had come on ia the night, 
with vomiting of blood, and the poor lad 
was too far spent to call for aid. Only his 
faithful dumb friend watched beside him 
in those hours of lonely anguish. The 
doctor came, and declared, what was but 
too evident, that the boy had sustained 
some serious internal injury. 

They carried bim to the house and put 
him in the spare room, between Mrs, Dis- 
brow’s company sheets. That room seemed 
to have the quintessence of stiff gentility 
congealed in it and was never used except 
on grand state occasions. The dog slunk 
along behind, with bis tail deprecatingly 
tucked between his legs, ard casting about — 
atimid eye, in anticipation of kicks and 
cuffs. But he was free to enter now. 
Mrs. Disbrow bad declared that she would 
never xdmit a dog into her family; and 
here was the most obnoxious of canines 
installed upon her best bedroom carpet. 
We never know how many of our most 
emphatic words it may be necessary for us 
to quietly swallow. 

Tom had made up his mind to all the 
possibilities befure the doctor’s face told 
him that his case was hopeless. Poor boy! 
he was happy at last His thin, homely 
features were lit up with a kind of heart 
sunshine, that made tbe bedside a holy 
place. He was glad there was no longer a 
need to live. He had neither beart nor 
strength to push and shoulder bis way in a 
bard world, und he was unspeakably hun- 
gry for love he might never be able to win 
here. Now all was made plain and easy; 


he was at rest. 

He lingered longer than they thought he 
would, after he ceased to retain apy food. 
He was patient and deeply grateful for the 
Mrs. Disbrow roused 


jeast little service. 
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herself to special activity in cases of great 
danger. The approach of death called 
forth all ber energies. Sbe busied herself 
raaking gruel and jellies and beef tea in a 
superior manner; but it was too late. 

Mr. Disbrow sat with Tom at nigbt. He 
and the dog were the only watchers. It 
‘was pitiful to witness the poor, gaunt 
brute’s distress. He did not leave his post 
for a moment, to eat or sleep. His scared, 
agonized half-human look of inquiry went 
searching from face to face to find some 
explanation of the dreadful mystery that 
chained his friend to the bed and caused 
him to grow weaker every hour, The sick 
boy patted his rough coat and gave hima 
thousand mute tokens of affection so long 
as his hand could move or his filmy eyes 
smile; but the bleak look of misery in the 
poor dog’s face never changed. 

Mr. Disbrow suddenly developed into a 
wonderful nurse. He eased the lJad’s 
weary limbs; he even made bis bed and 
held him in his arms like a weak baby 
when any change of attire was needed. 
The paternal instinct that had so long been 
frozen down in him was coming to life, 
Something sweet and holy bad taken hold 
of his beart and filled it with new emotions, 
Sometimes there was a little talk between 
the two, late at night, when Tom was fev- 
erish and wakeful. It all went back to the 
humble home, to Tom’s mother, to the 
time when he was loved and cherished. It 
was after one of these whispered snatches 
of talk near morning when the gray shade 
of death passed over the lad’s face and his 
weak voice fainted away. 

‘* Are you afraid, my boy?” whispered 
Mr. Disbrow, awe-s‘ricken, as the mist 
from the dsrk river rose up and chilled his 
blood 

A great light broke into the filmy eyes, 
and the lips motioned ‘‘ No,” though there 
came no sound. 

‘‘TIs there anything I can do for you, 
Tom, my boy?” 


He gave « faint pressure of the band and ‘ 


his dying eyes turned to the dog. His 
friend understood that look and gave the 
promise, and then all was over. 

Fido bad Jain for hours under the bed, 
struck with a kind of dumb depair. He 
pulled down his master’s clothes and 
mouthed and caressed them, and Jay coiled 
upon them, weeping, as it seemed, inward- 
ly. In the busy funeral preparations it 
was not remarked that he hed eaten noth- 
ing for a long time and that his body was 
worn and wasted with grief. 

After the funeral, when the medicine- 
bottles had been put away, the best room 
aired, and the house set to rights, Mrs. Dis- 
brow was alone in the late autumn twi- 
light. If she was softened by all that had 
happened, it did not show itself in the 
rigid uprightness of her spare form. But 
her hasband was quite melted. He had 
found a son only to lose him; and, in a 
vague way, he felt that a great wrong had 
been done the dead boy. He wanted to 
confess »nd roll off the burden of tis con- 
trition; and, when the darkness gathered, 
80 that he could not see the face of his wife, 
who sat quite still, he began: 

‘“‘Didamv, now that poor boy is dead 
and gone, I begin to think I wus very bard 
and unfeeling toward him. That boy had 
a heart worth its weight in gold I discoy- 
ered its value when it was too late. If we 
had cherished him, he would have been 
faithful and true to us in our old age; and 
now it seems as if we flung him away. It 
don’t do to live with folks as if they were 
stocks and stones, It ain’t enough to give 
them good food and clothes and a comfort- 
able shelter, They may starve for some 
thing they don’t get, when they are pro- 
vided with all the necessaries of life and 
in the midst of plenty. Don’t the Bible 
tell us we can’t live by bread alone? I am 
not a Bible scholar, like you, Didamy— 
only a plain man, of few words; but it 
is borne in upon my mind that I might 
have done more to make that boy happy, 


. to give him a little beart and hope. Per- 


haps—who knows?—I might have saved 
him.” He broke down and fairly sobbed 
aloud. 

Mrs. Disbrow kept silence. She knew 
when to be discreet, and this new exhibi- 
tion of feeling in her husband seemed wor- 
thy of study. 


“Where is the dog,” he inquired, sud- 


denly, at last raising his eyes and looking 
around.” 

‘*T don’t know, Luther. About the barn, 
probably,” replied Mrs, Disbrow, in meas- 
ured tones. 

**Didamy, I want you to mark well what 
Isay. I have adopted that dog for my own. 
I promised Aim that I would. Any one 
that gives that dog a blow or even a cross 
word will have to deal with me. Hence- 
forth he may come in and go out as he 
chooses. He may lie in the parlor or sleep 
on my bed. I am now his protector and 
friend.” 

‘Very well, Luther, I shall not dispute 
your authority,” returned Mrs, Disbrow, 
with the same set intonation. 

Mr. Disbrow got up, took his hat and 
stick, and left the room. He went to the 
barn,and whistled and called ‘‘ Fido, Fido!” 
almost in tones of entreaty. There was no 
answering bark, no patter of feet. Silence 
and darkness everywhere. He wandered 
for half an hour about the fields, calling 
‘*Fido!” But still no answer. At last his 
steps turned slowly toward the graveyard. 
The night was getting overcast and torn 

masses of gray cloud hurried across the 
sky. Tbe burying-ground lay a mile or 
more down a lonely road. Mr. Disbrow 
hesitated as he drew near, for his heart 
strangely misgave him. In one corner was 
the new grave, freshly heaped with brown 
mold. A tree flung its shadow down 
upon the little billock and the white head- 
stones gleamed faintly in the half hght. 

Mr. Disbrow stood outside the gate and 
softly called the dog. At last he pushed it 
open and went in, stricken with apprehen- 
sion. Yes, he was there. Poor Fido, 
stone dead, lay stretched upon bis master’s 
grave. He bad scratched as much of the 
earth away as his feebleness would allow, 
in order to press his ewn faithful breast 
near to the breast of the dead boy. But 
his weakness, for he had not tasted food 
for days, overcame him, and he fell dead 
above the body of his friend. 





Selections, 
A BIBLICAL ALPHABET. 


A was a traitor bung by the hair— 
Samuel xvill, 9. 

B was a folly built high in the air— 
Genesis xi, 9. 

C was a mouptain 0’erlooking the sea— 
I Kings xviii, 43-45. 

D was a nurse burird onder a tree— 
Genesia xxxv, 8. 

E was a first born, bad from his youth— 
Hebrew xi, 16. 

F was a ruler who trembled at truth— 
Acts xxiv, 25. 

G was a messenger sent with good words— 
Daniel ix, 21. 

H swas a mother loaned to the Lord— 
I Samuel f, 27. 28. 

I was a name received of the Lord— 
Gevesi« xxxii, 21-28, 

J was a shepberd in Arabian land— 
Exodus fil, 1. 

K was a place near the desert of sand— 
Deuteronomy i, 10 

L was a pauper beyving bis bread— 
Luke xvi. 20, 21. 

M was an idol, an object of dread— 
Leviticus xx, 2, 3, 

N w:s an architect ages ago— 
Generis vi, 18-23. 

O was & rampart to keep out the foe— 
II Chronicles xxvii, 2, 8. 

P was an isle. whence: a saint looked above— 
Reve'ations i, 4-9. 

Q was a Christian sainted iu love— 
Romans xvi, 24. 

R was obscure, yet.a mother of kings— 
Matthew f, 5, 

8 wus a Danite, who did wonderful things— 
Judges xiv, 5, 6, 

T was a city that had a stronghold— 
II Samuel xxiv, 7. 

U was a country production of gold— 
Jeremiah x, 8. 

V was a queen whom a king set aside— 
Esther i, 10-22 

Z was a place where a man wished to bide— 
Genesis xix, 1. 

Read II Timothy fii, 15. 


—Buffalo Sundry News, 








WOMAN'S SEASIDE LOVE. 


THE pavilion was empty save for these 
two; but a wanderer outside happened to 
be so placed that the treacherous ocean 
breeze wafted to her the following conver- 
sation, which she did not consider suffi- 
ciently sacred to avoid or to keep to herself. 

Now, Charley, it’s of no use. [ can’t 
Marry a man who hasn’t the means to live 
in Newport summers. 

Charley (gloomily): You never knew this 
blasted place until this sexson. 

Irene: That is very true; but this season 
has shown me what I need to make me 
happy. ’ 

Charley: A house at Newport with a 











man attxuchment—the house of primary im- 
portance, the man of secondary; very 





much of secondary. I never saw a girl so 
chavged as you are by this little taste of 
this confounded place. I wish the whole 
concern—the whole island—was at the 
bottom of the ocean. I wish one of those 
torpedoes would send the cursed town— 
villas, four-in-hands, and all—to destruc- 
tion. 1 wish— 

Irene; I don’t suppose it occurs to you 
that we should go up with the town. 

Charley : 1 dou’t know us that makes any 
difference. There’d be only two idiots iess, 

Irene: You needn’t be abusive, sir. I 
haven’t said that I hadn’t a great regard 
for you. 

Charley: But you have said that you've 
a@ greater regard for a bouse than for me. 
Against a villa at Newport l’ve no chance. 
jrene, 1 can’t see how you can be so fool- 
ish. Why, how do you expect to marry 
one of these swells? You're not one of 
them. You're just a hanger-on, a sort of 
chance visitor, amongst them. You’re 
pretty, I know—awfully pretty; but there 
are scores of girls as pretty as you. 

Irene: ‘Thank you, sir. You'd better 
take your pick amongst them. 

Charley: No. 1 want you. 

Irene: Idiot that lam? 

Charley: Precisely. 

irene: Well, sir, 1 decline the honor. 
It’s of no use. Since l’ve been in Newport, 
1 know just what 1 want and | won't have 
anything less, I'll live and die as I am, 
rather 

Uharley (vindictively shying stones at 
the waves): Well, I’ve one thing more to 
say. I thiok this cursed place has more 
to answer for in the way of demora)ization 
than any old Sodom and Gomorrah that the 
Bible ever scared up. Last winter 1 knew 
you a girl of sense. This summer tour-in- 
hands, yachts, and all the rest of the show 
have turned your brain. 

In the long sulking silence that fol- 
lowed the wanderer outside strayed away, 
and presently meets Miss Irene Macgilli- 
cuddy radiant beside a young man, with a 
hay-colored moustache, in a dog-cart ; 
while ‘* Charley” foots it up the bath-road 
in the dust, viciously switching the whit- 
ened, burned grass by the roadside and 
covtemplating, doubtiess, the inward and 
outwurd ‘‘cussedness” of this ‘‘ blarsted 
place.” Reader, this is a true story.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
SUsTAINS TO THE GREATEST DEGREB 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


The best evidence of its merits and value is given 
in the ann. xed testimonial of Mr. A. E. Whyland, 
of the firm of Mesers. H. K. & F. B. Thurber Co., 
New York, who has by its use demonstrated the 
truth of what is claimed for it: 


New YORK, July 10th, 1878. 
H.M ANTHONY, Esq. , 104 Reade Bt., City : 

Dear Sir :—in reply to your inguiry relative to the 
effects in my case uf “Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” I 
am pleased to say that it hus proved a success beyond 
my, most es expectations. inthe summer of 
1815 my health fatied me. | suffered greatly from 
prostration. produced by overwork.and, as physi- 
cians afforded me no relief, ! went to Europe, in 
hopes the voyage and change of climate would prove 
beneficial. The relief, however, was but temporary. 
On my return to New York, in October, 1877, 1 bewan 
taking the * Acid Phosphate,” which has compiete- 








being a pleasant, efficient remedy, possessing all the 
good qualities claimed foric. Lum anxious that its 
merits should be more extensively known. 
Yours very truly, A. E, WHYLAND. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
RK. N. Horsford, by _ the RUMFORD OHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 


The SINGER New Family Sewin 


Machine. We are building » Machine exactly lik 
it.Send forCircular LYON 8.M.Co., 40 B. 12th 8t..N.Y. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders fer Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we bave 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
op it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual! price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


| K.S&C0r. 

) IMPROVED ¢ 

MUSIC : 
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| PAPER FILE. 























The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free). ....83.00 
236 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (8 mos.), « “ 75 


4 “ (lmonth), “ > 35 
2 “ — Qweeks), “ me 20 
1 Number (1 we®k) bs « 10 
523 Numbers, afver 4 months, bs 3.50 
53 be after 6 months, e 4.00 


¢3™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 80. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received bythe Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the aubscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are parti ly req ad to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 
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farm aud Garden, 


The Agricultural Edttor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of ovr Subscribers who are 
spectally interested, 


SOILING STOCK.—FARM IMPROVE. 








BY W. M, SINGERLY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





In connection with our soiling and to ac- 
koowledge the courtesy of Mr. John F. 
French, of New Hamprbire, permit the fol- 
lowing statements as a sort of preface to the 
promised farm accounts of the year ending 
May Ist, 1878: 

1 The writer is not a so-called practical 
farmer. Was taken with the farm fever in con- 
nection with a love of borses in 1873, and 
bougbt that fall s poor farm. 

2. “What I know of farming’? has been 
taught by the New York Weekly Tribune, 
American Agriculturist, and Country Gentleman 
as my first studies. Duriog the last three 
years | have added, and with profit, The 
National Live Stock Journal, Journal of Chem- 
istry, Scientific Farmer, and Practical Farmer, 
and am still extending the list, 80 thatI am 
emphatically ‘a book farmer."’ 

8. AllI know, with five years’ reading and 
experience, is that nanure and thorough culti 
vation will eive gocd returns each and every 
year. Of course, calamities, as extreme 
droughts, like plagues and earthquakes, are 
expected. 

4. We adopted soiling, after spending a good 
deal of money in shipping manures, as the 
quickest, surest, and cheapest way of getting 
a worn-out farm into high condition. Our land 
is fast get'ing into the best of order, and we 
know of no short way to it except by manure. 

5. We use for bedding, and have for two 
years, shavings and sawdust. We have but 
little straw, and prefer shavings as an absorb- 
ent. Machine shavings from planing mil we 
ship in large sacke every day, a daily average 
of eight the year through. Always have short 
manure ready to haul on the ground as soon as 
plowed, to harrow in, keeping it on top. 

6. We manure, as heavily as our supplies 
will permit, our grase-flelds in the fall. From 
seventeen acres of clover and timotby we 
have just taken fifty-three two-borse loads of 
hay. The clover was badly down; but it was 
a great satisfaction to have it strong enough 
to fall, though it was troublesome and tedious 
to cat it only one way. We have the past two 
years sown clover and timothy on the sod in 
the spring as soon as we could get on it, and 
then rolled the fields. We are encouraged to 
believe that we can thus keep our clover well 
set. 

7. After trying nearly all the soiling forages 
recommended, we bhuve concluded‘to settle 
down to clover and timothy, and corn and 
corn-fodder; and we are pow in shape next 
year to have thirty-two acres of corn and forty- 
two acres of clover. We have now (middle of 
July) second crop almost fn full bloom, twenty 
inches high. We cut our little patch four 
times last year, After each cutting we put on 
one bundred pounds of plaster to the acre 
usually, This yearwe are trying another fer 
tilizer. 

8. Wecureall our bay. No green feeding. 
Had trouble in the Keeping of the milk when 
we fed green. Corn-fodder we wilt two or 
three days, and feed iv August and September. 
Also raise all the pumpkios we can among the 
corn ; and try and have a few hundred bushels 
of turnips, as we can get the chance, after our 
potatoes or wherever we can stick them in. 

9. As to fecding, we cut by horse-power all 
our fodder and hay. Never feed any long feed. 
We purposely piaot the eight-rowed yellow 
corn, on account of the advantave of the small 
stalks. In summer—at this time, for instance 
—we are feeding all the hay the cows will eat, 
and to the milkers we are giving six quarts of 
bran a day. In winter we feed half hay and 
half fodder, mixed with six quarts of corn-and- 
cob meal and six quarts of bran to each, and 
two or three tons of cake-meal during the 
winter ; and, when we have them, feed pump- 
kins and turnips to fill out with. We give all 
our feed dry. First put the fodder ration in 
the troughs, and then follow with the bran and 
meal, which is spread over it and mixed with 
the band. Have tried mixing in large troughs, 
and probably all the ways that can be sug- 
gested ; but have decided that the present is 
best and quickest. And, as in another line of 
business I bave durivg years past had charge 
of an average of 600 horses, I believe I know 
the best way. 

10. Last winter we tried Mr. Linus Miller’s 
tys'em of meal feeding on some twenty head, 
and wre then and are now pleased with it. 

We gave as aration five quarts of cob-meal a 
day to each cow, and they did well’ on it. To 
us the objection was that it décreased the 
menure; but, as we never expect to get some. 
thing for nothing, we could not get bulk of 
manure without bulk of feed. 


“ 





11. Io the fall of 1876, after a good deal of 
talk, we decided to try the French system of 


spaying cows. It was oot done properly avd 
was a failure, and helped to destroy our milk 
record; and, after selling, we decided to try 
no more such experiments. Last fall our cows 
began to abort, and we bave had so far twenty- 
three or twenty-four cases, but do not charge 
this to soiling. Our neighbors, who have 
never soiled, have suffered as much. We are 
yet in this trouble. Have had two calves and 
two abortions during the past ten days. This 
had been our greatest set-back. 

12. We ship each morniog our night and 
morning’s milk to Poiladelphia, eighteen miles 
distant ; and in the past year not a quirt was 
returned. The result of the year bas been : 


GE 744 Gusts, BE 4C....ccccccccceseece $3,789 76 

RERUN 6 édvndewaeaveteanesens*saebes - 108 50 

NEE ss oxnwansscoeesueess socks sccce “SEEN 

SRO ibd os cedesebesscdlviueweeess -- 104 98 

POO scs © CHENEeieeexkees pee 48 00 
Total ..c<ae i eceee Nenbncewhere $4,481 42 

Our expenses were: 

Reese ecm secs soos +o $1,986 00 

Bran middliogs, etc....... 782 50 

Blackemithing, etc........ 184 38 

Shavings and freizht...... 476 00 

Freight on milk........... 254 91—$3,633 79 
ON ci cossbsctnadeecsesns $847 63 


To this we have to add ten cases of tobacco, 
not yet sold, that will probably bring $400 or 
$5 0. Have none this year, Makes too much 
work, in connection with other duties. Had 
our cows done any way neat fair, our milk re- 
ceipts would have been at least $1,500 more 
than they were, which would have been satis- 
factory, ‘This summer we are getting but 
three cents a quart, which is another set-back ; 
but it will pot always be so. I omitted in its 
place to say that we water twice a day in 
summer and once in wieter. Tarn ten or 
twelve out at a time for twenty minutes. Our 
best cow is a little Ayrshire, weighisg less than 
700 pounds. Her yield was 6,319 pounds. Our 
ten larg’st ylelds average 5,090 pounds; but 
some of our very best cows did not give 3,000 
pounds, owing to causes stated. Each mi ker 
is provided with a spring balance, kept hooked 
to his side, avd weighs each milkong as he gets 
from bis stool. This is about the way we 
farm,as near as I can put it together. If it 
interests your readers, it certeinly will be a 
satisfaction to me.— Weekly Tribune. 

cI 


CULTIVATION OF THE STRAW- 
BERR 


To cultivate the strawberry in gardens for 
family use, Messrs, Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, N. Y., recommend planting in beds 
four feet wide, with an alley two feet wide be- 
tween. These beds will accommodate three 
rows of plants, which may stand fifteen inches 
apart each way and the outside row nine 
inches from the alley. These beds can be kept 
clean and the fruit can be gathered from them 
without setting the feet upon them. We find 
from experience that no more convenient 
mode can be adopted than thie. The ground 
should be well prepared by trenching or plow- 
ing at least eighteen to twenty inches deep, 
and be properly enriched, as for any garden 
crop. 

The season for planting depends upon cir- 
cumstances, It may be done with safety from 
the time the plants begin to grow in the spring 
until they are In blossom; and again in the 
fall, from ‘the time the young plants are sufli- 
clently rooted until the freezing of the ground. 
It is well, however, to plant at a time when 
the plants will at once commence growing. 
If planted in warm, dry weather, as August or 
September, it is necessary to water the ground 
thoroughly before planting, and then to shade 
the plants until they have begun to root. 

The culture subsequent to planting consists 
iv keeping the ground amoung the plants clear 
of weeds and frequently stirred with a hoe or 
fork; to keep the runners closely pinched 
until after the fruit is gathered ; and to mulch 
the grcund among the plants, before the fruit 
bogins to ripen, with two inches deep of cut 
straw or short grass-mowings from the lawn, 
or anything of that sort, to keep the fruit 
clean and the ground from drying. In ex- 
po-ed situations, or where the winters are 
severe, with little snow for protection, a slight 
covering of 1 aves or litter will be of great 
service. This cau be raked off and the beds 
dressed at the openiug of the growing season. 
A bed managed in this way will give two full 
crops, ard should then be spaded down, a new 
one having been in the meantime prepared to 
take its place, 

The same directions with regard to soil, time 
of planting, mulebing as given above for gar- 
den culture sre applicable when planting on a 
large scale, We usually plant ie rows three 
feet apart and the plants a foot toa foot and 
a half apart in the row. In this case most of 
the labor f@ performed with horse and culti- 
vator. 


-~ 


POULTRY IN SUMMER. 


EXTREME caution should be used during 
our hot season to keep the fowls in good 
health and thrift. That trite old maxim, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,”’ 
is a very applicable one now. Guard care- 
fully against disease in its first stages. That 
dread of the poultry-yard, the ‘‘ cholera,” 
can be avoided and prevented, but seldom 
cured. Be sure your roosting and laying 
houses are thoroughly cleansed and kept well 
limed and free from vermin, that so often 
|. weaken the system of the fowls and make them 
an easy prey for disease, 60 common among 
fowls at this season, If disease has already 
got a foothold, better at once use the hatchet, 
and thoroughly, too, Then cleanse, renovate 
thoroughly, and begin anew. 

‘Tbete are very many simple things that, if 
remembered, will materially assist you io 
keeping your fowls in good health. Keeping 
afew old rusty nails in their water-dish is a 
good tonic. Be sure they are provided with a 
good dust-bath. A soap-box, or one Jarzer 
sized, filled with fine street-dost, is best. A 
part wood ashes is also beneficisl ; but clear 
ashes are too strong, and in wet weather the 
lye from them is injurious. 

Another disease to guard against is the 
‘scaly legs’? ia fowls. Various opinions are 
advauced as to their cause ; but itis now gen- 
erally conceded to be asmall insect that ad- 
heres there and “builds his entrenchments,” 
very much as the coral does in the far-away 
coral islands, The best and simplest remedy 
is to use kerosene oll with a stiff brush. It, 
being very penetrating, will soon remove them. 
Or kerosene mixed with lard and a little old- 
fashioned soft soap is a more mild form of 
usi:g it. The prime cause of the disease is 
want of care and cleanliness. And, in fact, 
nine out of ten of all the diseases fowls are 
subject to may be traced to that source.— 
J. F. F., in “ Country Gentleman.” 





PROPAGATING MONTHLY ROSES. 


In answer to a correspondent’s inquiry on 
this subject, the Weekly Sun gives the follow- 
ing: 

“ Presuming from the question asked that 
you are an amateur cultivator, without any of 
the conveniences for propagating generally 
employed by professional gardeners, we will 
have to contrive a cheap and somewbat rustic 
cutting-box. Make a frame of boards five or 
six inches high, without bottom or top, and of 
any size to suit either a eingle pane of glass 
or a window-sash, if one can be obtained. 
Make a bed in the open ground of the size of 
the frame, or a little larger ; break up the soll 
deep and five, adding at least one-half eand. 
Level the surface and set on the frame and 
the cutting-bed is ready. Take cuttings from 
the bushes, using only the half-ripened shoots 
of this summer's growth. Cut into lengths of 
about two inches or a little more, and remove 
all but one or two of the upper leaves on each 
cutting. Use a sharp knife in making the cut- 
tings, and when ready set close together in 
the bed, with the upper end or leaves un- 
covered. Press the soil down firmly about the 
cuttings, and when they are all planted give a 
Mberal supply of water, and put on the glass 
cover, closing tightly. In very hot weather 
the glass may be covered with a piece of cloth 
during the middle of the day; but at other 
times the heat will not be too great t o hasten 
the formation of roots. The cuttings will 
need watering once a day, and, if all goes well, 
roots will be produced in ten days or two 
weeks, when the cuttings may be taken out 
and potted; or set out in some half-shady 
spot, and carefully watered when required, 
until cold weather sets in.” 





KILL THE WEEDS IN AUGUST. 


THERE is no better month in which to kill the 
Canada thistle, as well as weeds generally, and 
the destruction of bushes, than August. It is 
also peculiarly a time when farmers are not 60 
much hurried and when the weeds have fully 
developed themselves. The farmer can see at 
a glance—indeed, bas seen all the season—the 
necessity of commencing the work of destruc- 
tion. 

The best thing to be done with weeds of all 
kinds extirpated from the land is to use them 
in the compost-heap, or gather them in large 
heape, to remain there until dry, and then burn 
them up, ‘root and branch.”” The practice of 
some farmers who look only to their own self- 
ish purposes, who live for themselves and 
rarely have a neighbor with whom they are on 
friendly terms, is to pull up and throw into the 
public highway the weeds from. their fields. 
There they are left to ripen their seed, and 
the first heavy shower of rain that comes they 
are carried away, sometimes for miles, efther 
into the land of some other farmer or into a 
stream, to be landed along the banks for a 
great distance. We have more than once seen 





people ealling themselves farmers and Chris- 








— engaged in this mean business.— German- 
town Telegraph. 


CHARCOAL FOR FOWLS. ., 


Fow 1s need charcoal when in confinement ; 
but that from wood is not palatable to them. 
The best way to furnish it is by charring an 
ear of corn. The fowls will devour it greedily, 
and the improved color of their combs will 
soon show its wholesome effect. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


The Coming Raspberry, 


EPLROE'S seis 


the Hudson 


awarded the *‘ 1st Prize’? by the Boston Horti- 
cultural Seciety. 

A NEW FEATURE.—My “Gold Medal’ 
Strawberry Plants, grown in small wooden boxes 
3x3 inches, and the boxes containing the plants sent 
with them without charge. One plant thus grown 
and shipped is worth half a dozen not potted or 
BoxEnD. Send for Catalogue. 

Address E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y¥. 











Gold’ S “Heater Mie. Co. 


114 LEONARD ST., N.Y. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. 
_Send | for Pamphlet | and Prices. 


erie SCREWS. 
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We make the best and cheapest Creer gaa Screws 
in market. Send fer Circulars and 
RUMSHKY & CO., Sennen Falls, N.Y. 


HEAP FARMS 
reer HOME 
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Gree climate, col Jvater and bang whan and a 
ciety, Address, 8. J. na, Kansas, 
Hy! Mixed Ready for the 
Fra ED Brush. 
THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Itis prompt, active, ny -4 reliable. Twelve 
has use has shown it to 


We guarrantee 








OTIS & GORSLINE, 
61 Powsro's Bi 
ester, N.Y. 


Manufacture every description of 
Vira LAZED 


Custo aa can ‘select’ from a 
mers 
assortment of Stench 


large 
ections, and articl 
eS ae 
epronguneed, inp country. 








E. K. THOMPSON’S 


AROSMA 
In UCmrey | 


ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
F THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade a Registered at Washington, D. C.) 
Prepared E by oy Wholesale 


For sale b lymor Powell 
iS Poh 


St Re 


wand 


Whelcesie ae ‘Agent, =i wi 
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HENRY McOHANE & CO., 
BALTIMOR «, Ma. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 








ritty Bell Founders. West Troy, N.Y. 4 We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s Valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BioLoay,” 
CHIMES: ACADEMY. FACTORY BELLS. ete. improved | | 1 BANSORNDENTALIsM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as jums, embodying, in a revised 


a . Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. Nougencies. | and corrected form, the author’s remarkable nday Lectures. hey. are’ pub- 
Combined wGlover Thresher, Buller, and $150 in a egg ss James B Deqoed be Co., of Baston, and se i fer 
v8 Pern Ag - .50 per volume. e will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any su r 
on OF the Courts sustuing the ‘Rirdsel Parente. MENEELY & KIMBERLY, of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who atlee us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 











Address BIRDSELL MAN’#G CO..South Bend,Ind. | BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. | two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $550 for two years, in 

R SALB—Very cheap. Beautiful residenc> and |  gpecint atcontion sitee me CHURCH BELLS. |,.®4vance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 06 for 
we Sack Sven atgne (em be, speped’: . Tlustrated Catalogue sent free. 8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THe INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
dress L. ‘ 





Extra sheets containing Rev. Josepn Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
MEDICAL :0 


Cancer GREAT PREMIUM. 


vecteenzseg| 1H WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


Cured, 
been engaged in a very extensive and 
successfal ioe at Roun.N YT for more than twen 


ee a re. as Be ro tha. in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well 

STAND ARD FE TILIZERS Grdaded diaceee whe cate frome Various parts nt tke | Known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 

R 2 Zora. are now living witnesses of his wondert already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 

Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. death. ‘Doctors, ministers, ang ue poor cured free, beatae stone biog Reacuaneuer postage paid, together with any one volume from 
ciroular, alars. Addrese tv) ng list, also postage paid: 

Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. | wy, p, KINGSLEY. m.i0.. Rome, Ne Vs | 1. me Pickwick Papers. 500 pagos. 
































11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Kew # 9 es ty 3. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 
ry, Newark, N. 7 ™ 8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
j NEVER-FAILING 
aT ee ae 4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 
“ AGUE C URE 5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. AND TONIC BITTERS. 7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURB. 8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Chili’s History 
ROPRStE Stee Fo UaBRY. It will cure permanently Chills, Agues. Sciatica, | % Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock ete. 
for Churches, noite Fire Neuralgia, Debility. all nervous and periodic dis- | 10, Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 670 pages, 560 pages. 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY eases. Hvery bottle bh rer men to give perfect satis- " ‘ 
‘ WARRANTED. Catalo faction. Price $1, or = a #5. gs dg Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
aent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Otncinnatl, Cc. B. HOWE, M. + Seneca Falla, N. Y¥. scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 





wm The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS vets DICKENS COMPLETE, 


for our llustrated Pamphiet on the Cow, containing sectional views of a cow's i 
teats and bag dissected and scientifically explained, by Drs. White and Wilson, of thus giving every — woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 


b A this city. Sent free to any addreas. eatest and most popular writer of the century, Each story is complete in one volume 
= a GEO. E. KING, President. some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on r of 
Patented May i>... 1818 Office 575 Broadway, New York. extra quality. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
aie ae ry 


and gold. ch volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. Eytrnex, Jr: The origina! cost of the — 
- lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 


ickens himself wrote: 
z . ‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
Large Reduction in Prices May lst, 1878. acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 











which I greatly like.” 
The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 






SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


Model '66. Model 'i3. Model '%6. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..$23 00 $27 00 $35 00 We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
ihe “ 2300 2700 3500 | all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 
“  “ Round “ 2200 2500 3200 


CAPDING.....00 coe cecccscsece-coeee 2000 2400 2700 100 ,000 Volumes. 


(te Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 


a all Subscribers when desired. The f 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. por on AaB mary emg rie bea e following Premiums are also given for one 


Wi a ti A Moody and Sankey’s ‘“‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 
inchester Repea $ rms Co., “LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 

By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
J W F | S K |} interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 

a a ) 
MANUFACTURER OF Weems 
® ‘| aa ” 

Ornamental lron and Line W ork _ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
y : 24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 
FOUNT AINS A J ARI A ST ATU ARY y ASES ETC “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
y 9  ] y 8 | ‘‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
a \ 7) 









(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 

entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 

and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 

Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 















‘* Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel E arn By Ritchie. 

ao a e f “ My @ | ‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

i ae See : = 3 4 Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 
eZ is 2 330 woo 
me iF TF ® ao $32 rT: 
ee det ef t:5 THH INNER LIFE 
Mees s 4 3 ° a OF 
ae BF 2 Eg sfsige yy 
a = k @ & ogh: ® 

=z onl & 1 # 
mO2ge.%c | in F: gS 
aetciita pecii By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 

— «On be Bs ® “ =z . . * 
= Fete? = 7": 3 3, | Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 
WD 3 $e =] = 5 H ia | This handsomely-bound volume of 860 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
z | oe 3 PI 4 $ : — ee ue ee = ey ae Abraham Lincoln than can be found ° any 
* ° uu ed. r ° " ter, in th f tb bile it 

r—) r—| Fy 3 » = — “ po - a spirit of ceatieuibaena uation which que hes ica ae ef ort vy Game, he 
ee E 3 3 3 Ps rr book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
a —) “ 





mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been nod sition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress apy portion of the material in my possession. e incidents given were 
not im any sense isolated exceptions to the d toutine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 


t +o are these pages to portray the man’ he was revealed to me, without any att« mpt at 
i ation. 


The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than 


can be found elsewhere, and 1s altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever publisbed. 


This really wondrful book (the copyright of which » vow oumed by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent by mail pela, at the pe price, 1.50% Or it will be given aWay a8 a 
mium to EVERY 8 R, NEW or LD, Who gends us @80U0 for one 
fn advanee. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an-extra copy of the book Will 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given oz, — prepaid, to any 
person paying 63.00 for one year’s subscriptionto THE INDEPENDENT, in advance, 


NII 7 EE Pe i ; We give but ONE premium for ONE year's subscription. 
SiR for Catalogue, stating what class a goods you require. Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. Postofice Box 2787,- - « - 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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LYQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 


PINE FINISH. 


Showroom,i3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by ali Leading Dealers. 





on; 


casive matter, and 
gs. 
harm ; is 


excellent Wash for Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 
give relief in the 


Dry Caterrh. 


th, Hardens the Gums, ana purifies the Breath. 
ni properties are SooTsIne, CLEANSING, and 





tw It never fails to 


obstinate cascs of 
One Lotile is 





| Natives — 
the Norway 


‘GATARRH i 


our Druggist for it, or send dor be to 


N. B. PHELPS, Propaieror, 
No 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


Camp-Meeting 





Heariye. 


It soon allays all Soreness and In 
softens the dry, hard flakes of off 

it Contains No Poisonous Dru 

Can be taken into the Stomach without 


causes their discharge without. difficulty or pain. 


; 








CANVAS COT AND CHAI#® COMBINED. 


Comfortable bed without a mattress. When folded 
intoe chairit isetrong. durable,and easy. Kolds 
readily intu aspice turee fevt tong by four inches 
thick, and two feet, two feet six inches, or three feet 
wide, as desired. Every one likes it 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


POMEROY'S INDESTRUCTIBLE 


PAINT. 


MIXED READY FOR USE! 





Fer Shingie and Tin Roofs, bor ents er 
d other Out-ide 
such as the intiog of Public Sl Fac- 


tories, Dwellings. Barns, Fences, . lron-work, 
and anything grenciy exposed tothe ‘destructive 
action of the elements 
It Ba@ectualiy resists t:eat, Frost, Rain, or 
Snew, Steps Leaks, and Arrests Decay. 
One cont only needeo op Roofs or Buildings, OCon- 
tains 00 Ireu or Metal to rust tin, no Acid to eat 
it away. no Varmint to crack the Paint, no Poison 
to injure rain-water. 
it has the neaviest body, the best spreading qual- 
iy. the greatest durability of any Mixed Paint ever 
ered to the public, because it has not one ot 
hed Liquid initexcept Pare Raw and Boiled 
ineee 4 Oll, and materials indestructible in their 
mature as ‘hey can be, the value of which we have 
Phot Werks very many years in our extensive Oil- 


forth 
yi FARMER'S PAINT 
rer © A Ourandle, a f Unvdsome. 
may Bule oy he Fy nD OF bare 
EO. BOM, 


OMEROY 
OB. 75 Columbia a., 
wes ND FOK CIRCULAR AND PRICE. 
Wear: permitted to refer to Mr. JOHN G. LATI- 
MER, 2 Atiantic Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y.; Mr. J. 
HENRY ANDERSON, 107 Bowery, low Xork. City. 














Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
utility, convenience, comfort,,elegance! Bef»re 


buyin any other, please write us for peseriotion, 
special terms, ete, ERIE CHAIR 00.. Erie, Pa 





sufficient for Two Months’ use. 
PRICE, $1. 






BE MERCIFUL): 


TO YOURSELF. 


») Do not aggravate dyspepsia with medicines that rack 
| and weaken the body; nor render coostipation chronic 
) with rasping purgatives, that leave the bowels par.lyzed. 
Gently and without pain, TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT carries off the sccretions in the 
alimentary canal, atthe same time toningthe stomach, 
improving the appetite, prompting healthy perspiraticn, 
and refreshing the whole system. It is a tuxurious 
draught, in which a hundred heaithful elements are 
blended. 


SSRAW, . 
ae \ 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Marvel of Beauty and Convenience. 

™ eee Office Secretary! Unique tical, Beautiful ! 

‘This celebrated desk is now ip use ag the ty. ered 
of this country and Burope. . +o ned oe 
desks is appurent at a glance. = coped! ty is dow that of 
any other desk occupyin —— space. ‘the whole 
space is 80 janectously utilized that am ample accommodation 
is afforded for the must voluminous business, Ite symmetrical 
desiun and elegant finish render it appropriate for either 
office or drawin me. -room, One hundred compartments, of 
varied construction and dimensions. Forty pigeon-holes in 
right-hand door, filled —_ rench of tu filing-voxes Ever 

of toe operator as seat 








compact, and 
Sesigned (oo the use ot a lifetime. One key Closes the entire 
~ hy Furnished in three s'zes and in two different 
ra 
“te ks An opoortunity is now offered for the purchase of this 
popal ar desk on the in-tailment plan. Reduced _—— for 
ash. For full particulars enclose 3-cent suamp to 
“THE WOOTON DESK co (Designers and M-nutacturers), Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulars and full information furnished on application, by T.G. SELLEW, 111 Kulton Street, 
Be ) Agent for New York and vicinity. 


—~— nets eee ee 








of superior Eestich make. 
5 Samples of our leading styles, 


y S T E 7 L 4 trial including the famous * 
and nw” Pens, by mail, on 
0, § soeeipt i $3" Cents, sk your 
Stationer,or Perry's Pens. 
== P E N $s. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. 

















ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN. 


aid MS DEN Nd. ae 
ice 26,John St... WTA FER A 


aT LITHIA WATERS 


FOR 
STONE IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 


Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr. J. B. Jones, of that place. 


Mrs. —— suffered with stone in the bladder, composed of alternutec ernsontete layers of calcareous 
matter and lithic acid, attended with occasional alarm:ng hemorrhag : from the bladder. I prescribed for 
her the Buffalo Lithia Water, the continuous use of which arrested the 1tormation of stone, and the 
hemorrhage occurs now at much Jonger intervals. 

These yaters, in cases of Six Gallons, $5 per case at the Springs. Of 


CASWELL & MASSEY, cor. Broadway and 25th St., New York, 
at $6.50 per Case. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 


“THE WHITE” CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
S'EWING MA- 


CHIN Eisthe easiest 98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


selling and best satis- 
FINE HATS, 


fying in the market. It 
erniptecstinee epee SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
tle, makes the lock- ° 
stitch, is simple incon- RETAIVCED at Vanafacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St.. near Church St., N. ¥. 














struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
macbines to sell in 
directcompetition 
with the WHITE. 

Agents Wanted 








) JOHN HOLLAND'S FALCON GOLD PEN 

We. for some, ve .# made of = oo pointed w 44 the OUP AGe 

ght ime Co., Dieter lamond They possess the pemanees < = 
land, 0. erates Palbon st e! en, with the 

and durability of the d Pon. My God on wilt 


be tound far superior to tote of oF | other make, xs 
they are made by a patent One of them will 
not onlv give more Praviatgetion & in a writing, Dut. but will 
outluet a hund ns. t 
nat aol sold by your ®@tationer, se 50 for one, which 
e sent in a registeree letter toany address, and 

if a satisfactory can be exchanged. 

JOHN HO D, Manufacturer of all styles of 
bes: quality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 
West 4th bureet, Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


W.&B. BOUGLAS. 


MIDDLETOW Ne. 
CONN. 

Branco Warehouses: 
end 87 John 8t., New York 
and 197 Lake St.. Chicago. 

MANUS ACFURERS or 








HOUSEKEEPER. 

A middle-aged lady, of education and refinement, 
would like a poiee as matron in some institution, 
or as housekeeper. Can give best of references as 

character and Sbtlity, Address M he ROCK- 
WELL. Box 151, Rome, Oneida Co., N. 


ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention 
for the rapid pro- 
duction or fac-simile 





ing, Drawing, or oth- 
er work which can 
be done with pen 
and ink. 
AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS. 

Circulars, Music, etc. 
acemenas n upon 





500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of ory ' woal or other 
material, in a common Copying Pres 
This is the Most Simple, Bapid, | and Econom- 
ical Process yet disc vered. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Gov- 
ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schuvols, Hailway and insurance Offices. 
Also by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday- 
a oy superintendents, missionaries, and others. 
The Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis, says of 
it: ‘ Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
ives entire satist ‘action. Would not be without it 
or $1,000 @ year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc. address, 
with stamp. 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


UBY & PEARL 
fu-Duning, Fal Ping 


LINTON! 


Brick Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace. ) Fire-Pot. 


RYSTAL!"=" 


ie Cast Iron 
Surface Burning Furnace. 


Fire-Pot. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, New York, Cleveland, Chicago 


American Housekeeper's Scale. 


—— Price only $1 50. Weighs up to 24ms. 
Agent in Nashua, N. H., made $32 first 
two days. One feports: “ Nineveen 
sold inseven hours in town of 400 pop- 
ulation.” One writes: “Sold eleven 
scales yesterday in three hours,” etc., 
etc. The Church Journal (N_Y.) says: 
ae mee ought to be in every household.” 
e@ Christian Union rays: * Best scale 
ye for housekeepers and agents are 
aving great success in selling it.” 
Sample, prepaid. on poeta < of price. 
Circulars for stamp. Addre 


W.H. THOMP*FON & CO., oe. A 
____-_235 Washington street, Boston. 































DOWN 
with High Prices? 


CHICAGO SCALE CoO., 
149 and 151 Jefferson Street, Chicane, Ti. 





4-Ton Wagon Scales, $603; 2-Ton. $40. 

Lron levers, steel bearings, brass beam and beam-box. 

Uther sizes Beg lve. Bewms, eve. at « great reduction. 

ah ne arranted. Send for Circular and 
ce-List. 


ae ce ccereapa ine 


Opera Gissees, Epocae es and e Glass 

oe ot! Meteorological Ins A. Reig at 
tly reduced prices. 1 talogue mailed 
Gear address. 


MINTON’S craw TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.'s 
ic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, etc. 











INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 







car" 
_ MADE. 
Send for 
Circular to 

















FOLDING CHAIR ©0., NEW a cr. 











THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The only represqasamzes in the United States for 
the above firms. 

‘Amitation Gold Watches 86, $8, $10, 
and $25 each. Chains $2 to $12 to 
by) pte Jewelry of the same. rent C.0. 
k yy D. by express. Send stamp for II lustra- 
“ay enced Circular. Collins Metal Watch Fac- 

“tory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 4 Box 3696. 



















“Have You Seen the reat Household Invention, 


THE 


SANITARY PORTABLE WASHSTAND? 
IF NOT, CALL AT 708 BR ADWAY. 


(BEND FOR CIRCULAR.) 








ee ’ «THe LNDRPRNDEBT PRass, Nos. 31 AND 33 Ross BraweT .-- 5 “> ¢ 
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